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How  many  shake 
With  aU  the  fiaroer  tortures  of  the  mind  I 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remone ; 
Whence,  tumbled  headlong  ficom  the  heij^t  of  lifle^ 
They  f unush  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Fare  thee  well !  aad  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  &re  thee  well ! 
Even  though  uBforgtveo,  never 

'Gaintt  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Braov. 

After  a  night  spent  in  watching^ 
Rosalind  and  Nina  again  beheld  the 
dieerful  light  of  day.  Never  before  had 
th^  mm*ked,  \4rith  such  anxiety,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ^n,  as  h^  rose  in  all  his 
splendour  and  majesty  from  behind  tibte 
lofty  chain  of  nlountains  which  girded 
the  east,  and  gildi^  the  eternal  snows 
which  cohered  their  summits.  Jost  as, 
TOL.  III.  B  they 
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they  were  preparing  to  leave  the  cottage^ 
and  go  to  the  convent  to  ask  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  abbess,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps  approaching,  aild 
in  a  few  minutes  Barnold  himself  made 
his  appearance*  Rosalind  clasped  him 
in  her  arms,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy — 
"  Thank  God,  my  father  is  safe !"  The 
good  old  man  tenderly  embraced  his 
daughter,  and  flung  himself  on  a  seat,  as 
if  exhausted  by  fatigue.  Rosalind  mo- 
tioned to  Nina  to  prepare  his  breakfast, 
and  began  to  relate  the  anguish  she  had 
suffered  on  his  account,  and  eagerly  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  long  absence  ? 

"  My  child,"  replied  Barnold,  "  alarm- 
ed for  your  safety,  I  set  out  yesterday 
evening  in  search  of  you ;  this  Nina  has 
no  doubt  already  told  you»  I  wandered 
about  for  some  time  without  finding  you, 
and  at  last  went  to  your  favourite  grotto, 
as  you  call  it,  but  there  I  could  see  no-^ 
thing  of  you  j  but  your  lute  was  lying 
in  the  pat^i ;  thi^  terrified  m^  mqre  than 
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ever,  and  I  searched  every  glen  and  ra- 
vine, loudly  calling  you;  but  I  received 
no  answer.  The  evening  began  to  dose 
in  fast ;  still  I  det^-mined  not  to  return 
until  I  had  found  my  child.  As  I  en- 
tered that  deep  glen  which  is  nearly 
Called  in  by  the  tremendous  rock  dose 
to  the  fall  of  Uterstadt,  I  heard  a  hollow 
groan ;  my  heart  fainted,  for  I  said  to 
myself,  surely  that  is  my  darling  Rose; 
I  quickened  my  pace,  and  beheld,  lying 
near  a  large  fragment  of  the  rock,  the 
same  young  man  With  whom  you  danced 
at  the  festival." 

Here  Kosalind  started  up  with  a 
strong  expression  of  horror  in  her  coum 
tenance — "  Was  it  count  Altorf ?"  she- 
exclaimed. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Bamold,  surprised  at 
her  extreme  agitation,  "  that  was  the 
gentleman ;  at  first  I  thought  that  hd 
ivas  dying." 

Rosalind  shuddered ;  but  fearing  again 
to  betray  herself,  she  ranained  silent, 

B  2  and 
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and  listefned  with  impatience  to  her  fa^ 
ther*s  recital. 

"  I  rsdsed  the  count,''  continued  he, 
•*  and  he  at  length,  with  diflSculty,  spoke, 
and  pointing  to  his  right  leg,  gave  me 
to  understand  that  it  was  broken.  I 
examined  it,  and,  as  far  as  my  judgment 
went,  I  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I  was 
quite  concerned  to  see  him  in  such  a  sad 
situation,  and  went,  as  fast  as  I  could, 
to  get  some  assistance.  My  lady  Frus- 
tenberg's  house  was  the  first  I  came  to^ 
and  when  she  heard  of  the  accident,  she 
sent  some  of  her  servants  to  bring  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  to  her  house.  I 
went  with  them,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  chateau,  again  it  was  quite 
dark.  The  people  there  would  not  suf- 
fer me  to  return  to  my  cottage  last  night; 
they  almost  detained  xpe  by  force,  say- 
ing that,  old  and  feeble  as  I  was,  I  should 
share  the  same  fate  as  count  Altorf,  if  I 
attempted  it.  They  partly  quieted  my 
fears  about  you;  they  said  you  must  have 

returned 
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returned  home  after  I  set  out,  and  taken 
some  other  path;  and  as  to  your  lute^  , 
thdt  was  very  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
as  you  had,  most  probably,  forgotten  it ; 
still  I  was  uneasy  about  you,  as  it  was 
unusuid  for  you  to  stay  out  so  late.  The 
count  was  laid  on  a  bed,  and  the  doctor 
said,  that  although  his  1^  was  not  broken^ 
it  was  dangerously  hurt,  and  might  be 
longer  in  healing  than  if  that  had  been 
the  caae ;  he  was  also  much  bruised  and 
injured  about  the  head  and  back ;  poor 
young  gentleman !  he  lay  in  great  agony 
all  night,  nor  was  he  much  better  when 
I  left  the  chateau  this  morning.  Now, 
my  Rose,  you  have  heard  my  story,  and 
I  must  hear  yours,  and  know  what  made 
you  so  kte  last  night." 

Nina  had  by  this  time  brought  her 
master^s  breakfast,  and  seeing  that  Ro- 
salind looked  confused,  she  said — "I cah 
answer  you  that  question — ^mademoiselle 
returned  directly  after  you  went  out ;  to 

B  a  be 
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be  sure  she  staid  rather  longer  than 

usual ;  but  the  night  was  fine,  and ^\ 

"And,'*  said  Rosalind,  interrupting 
her,  "  here  I .  am,  my  dear  father,  quite 
safe,  and  more  than  repaid,  by  your  prer 
senee,  for  my  last  night's  anxiety  on  your 
account." 

^  !^mold  was  satisfied,  and  Rosalind 
was  glad  that  he  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions. Her  mind  was,  however,  com- 
pletely occupied  with  the  dreadful  acci- 
dent which  had  befallen  the  unfortunate 
couiit,  which,  although  she  could  not 
but  consider  it  as  a  just  punishment  for 
his  depravity,  still  excited  her  sincere 
pity ;  she  compassionated  his  .  sufferings 
as  a  fellow-creature,  and  she  felt  for  him 
as  a  Christian  must  feel  for  one  who  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  being  hurled  into 
eternity,  with  all  his  unrepented  sins  on 
his  head. 

On  the  following  day,  Bamold  went 
to  the  chateau,  to  inquire  after  count 

Altorf, 
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Alt6rf»  ai^  learnt  that  he  i;v;as  Very  little 
better.  The  good  old  man  had  taken  a 
warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  undeselrv- 
ing  count.  Little  did  he  imagine  that 
he  would  willingly  haye  become  the  se- 
ducer of  his  Rosalind — 'that  be  would 
have  efiectually  destroyed  his  peace,  by 
dishonouring  and  robbing  him  of  his  only 
child. 

'  As  soon  as  count  Altorf  could  be,  with 
safety,  .removed  from  the  countess  Frus- 
tenberg's  chateau,  he  returned  to  his 
own,  which'  was  at  no  great  ^stance. 
H^re  be  was  visited  frequently  by  Bar- 
nold,  who  informed  him  every  now  and 
then  of  the  anxious  inquiries  Roi^alind 
made  concerning  his  slow  recovery ;  for 
the  good  sheplierd  had  at  the  first  con- 
strued Hosalind's  emotion^  on  bearing 
of  the  accident,  into  an  overflow  of  pity, 
if  not  something  more  tender ;  and  ever 
after  he  looked  upon  every  thing  she 
sfdd  respecting  him  through  the  same 
medium. 

b4  This   ^ 
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This  intelligence  renewed  the  hoipes 
of  the  count  During  the  former  part 
^  his  sufferings,  remorse  took  full  pos- 
session of  his  soul ;  he  believed  that  he 
had  for  ever  lost  Rosalind,  and  this 
thought  heightened  his  remorse.  His 
strength  began  to  return— ^his  sufferings 
decreased  ;  the  good  resolutions  he  had 
formed,  when  his  recovery  was  doubt- 
ful, all  vanished — the  terrors  o£  death 
had  vanished,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
spared  this  once ;  his  passions  a^in  re- 
sumed their  sway  over  him — ^he  was  the 
teme  count  Altorf  still.  Rosalind  might 
yet  be  his.  Oh,  what  a  spirit  for  a  man 
to  rise  from  the  bed  of  sickness  with ! 
Instead  of  feeling  grateful  to  that  mer- 
ciful Being,  who  had  yet  granted  him 
life  tod  time  for  repentance,  he  rose 
from  his  couch,  determining  to  violate 
his  most  sacred  laws,  determining  to 
feave  nd  arts  untried  by  which  he  might 
draw  the  innocent  Rosalind  into  bis 
snare;  and  if  no  other  means  would  ser\'e 

to 
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to  gratify  his  desires^^so  fuUy/was  lie  beat, 
upon  obtaining  hi&  ends,  and  securing 
her  to  himself^  he  resolved  to  offer  her 

marriagerbut  maniage  must  be  the  very 
last  step>re8orted  to. 

As  soon  as  he  should  be  sufficiently 
recovered,  he  intended'  riding  over  to 
the  co^ge ;  and  if  he  found  Rosalind, 
alone,,  to  present  himself  to  her,  with  all 
the  force  and  eloquence  of  the  most  «•- 
dent  passion ;  if  her  father  was  present,, 
he  needed  no  excuse,  as  a  visit  of  thanks,, 
for  his  great  civility  to  him,  would  be  a- 
sufficient  apology  for  his  call. 

Accordingly,  one  of  his  fin^  rid6s  was 
to  Bamold's  cottage :  as  ib  happened,, 
the  old  man  was  frcMH  home;  tiiis  was^ 
propitious  to  his  views;  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  and,  entered-  the  porch  where 
Rosalind  was  sitting  at  work.  Hia^  suci,-^ 
den  appearance  covered  her  with  confu- 
sion ;  her  work  dropped  from  her  hand; 
Ae  looked  at  him,  and  could  scarcely- 
tielieve  that  he  was  the  same  count  Al^ 
^  B  5  torf: 
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torf  as  when  last  she  had  seen  him ;  his 
altered  appearance  inspired  her  .  with 
ymore  pity  than  she  once  thought  she 
could  ever  have  felt  for  count  Altorf ; 
l^jis  limbs  were  no  longer  full  of  vigour ; 
the  glow  of  health  had  left  his  cheek ; 
his  form  was  pale  and  emaciated,  and  his 
eyes  turned  on  her  with  languor. 

He  perceived  the  expression  of  pity  on 
her  countenance,  and  lost  not  his  advan- 
tage.— ^"  Yes,  Rosalind,"  said  he,  with  a 
sigh,  **  I  am  altered;. but  the  ravages 
which  sickness  has  made  in  my  outward 
'  appearance,  are  trifling  to  .the  change 
which  remorse  has  effected  in  ray  heart ; 
my  sufferings  have  been  great ;  but  tliey 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  agonizing 
thought  of  your  displeasure,  and  of  the 
danger  into  which  my  impetuosity  on 
that  fatal  evening  had  pluiiged  you ;  my 
only  consolation  has  been/ during  my  ill- 
ness, that  my  bodily  sufferings  might 
perhaps  be  considered  by  you .  as  some 
expiation  of  my  fault,  as  they  were  oc- 
casioned 
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casioned  by  my  anxiety  and  eagerness 
to  serve  you  " 

^  «<  Me!"  med  Rosalind*  **  was  I  the 
cause  of  your  dreadful  accident  ?" 

*•  No,  Rosalind,"  replied  the  count, 
*S  it  was  not  you ;  it  was  myself  alone ; 
my  own  folly  brought  on  its  punish- 
ment— wretch  that  I  am,  to  impute  the 
smallest  blame  to  you !     Driven  to  dis* 
.  tractipn*  by  the  state  to  which  my  rash- 
ness'  had  reduced  you,  I  flew  in  search^ 
of  water  to  restore  you  from  your  swdmi, 
when,  by, one  of  those  unforeseen^  acei- 
dents  which  so  often  attend  and  pun^h* 
erring  man,  I  was  precipitated  half-w$y 
down  the  highest  of  those  tremendousi 
rocks  with  which  our  mountains  aboimd. 
My  only  aimety,  when  I  had  the  power- 
of  thought,,  was;  on  your  account;  but, 
alas !  I  was  unable  to  assist  you ;  writh- 
ing with  agony,  and  completely  disabled, . 
.  my  own  fate  seemed' fixed — death -ap- 
;  peared  inevitable;  but  I  feared  it  not*— 
.  I  evea  wished  for  it ;  *  for/  said  I,  *  Rosa- 

b6  lind; 
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find  will  hate  me;*  but  Heaven  ordained 
it  otherwise^  and  sent  your  venerable 
fktber  to  my  sueoouri.  I  may  justly  say 
<  he  saved  my  life ;  but,  alas !  why  did  he 
-not  let  me  die?  Rosalind  would  then 
{perhaps  have  forgiven  me.  Why  &d 
he  restore  me  to  a  life  of  wretchedness, 
i^morse,  and  untequited  love?  Oh, 
Rosalind  T  continued  he,  with  increased 
ardout,  **  willingly  would  I  die  a  thou- 
^Eiftnd  deaths  more  terrible  than  that  from 
which  I  have  so  lately  escarped— ^willingly 
would  I  consent  to  be  precipitated  a 
thousand  times  down  the  most  dreadful 
heights  the  Alps  contain,  could  I  but 
siWaken  one  liltle  spark  of  pity,  of  love, 
in  your  breast!'* 
Biiflailind  stood  silent  and  motionless ; 

"Si- 

h^  SB^ntion  was  peculiarly  distressing, 
ybuflig  ibd  ine:^perieticed  as  she  was. 
She  knew  not  the  arts  of  men,  and  she 
):egarded  the  count  with  sentiments  wa- 
vering between  displeasure^  distrust,  and 
<XNt^iB«6kHi ;  his  emiaeiated  form  and  pal- 
lid 
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lid  ODiint^ianoe  pleaded  strongly  for  the 
hitter.  Perhaps  he  was  really  reformed, 
his  sufifermgs  had  been  severe  and  An- 
gering; and  if  bis  professions  of^love  &r 
ber  were  indeed  sincere,  siirdly  he  de- 
served her  pity. 

The  comit  eagerly  watched  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features ;  he  saw  that  she 
wavered;  he  be^Ueved  his  prize  secored; 
and  giving  way  to  the  impetuosity  of 
his  feelings,  he  sunk  on  his  knees  before 
her,  and  seizing  both  her  hands,  exclaim- 
ed — ^  Thanks,  gentle  Rosalind!  you 
could  not  behold  my  misery  unmoved. 
I  knew  you  could  not.  That  heart,  iso 
moulded  for  the  reception  of  every  sof- 
ter feeling,  could  not  hear  the  vsighs  of 
one  who  desires  only  to  devote  his  life 
to  you.  '  Oh !  say  then  that  you  love 
me;  complete  my  happiness,,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  tender  confession !" 

Count  Altorf  twined  his  arms  around 
her  waist.    A  cry  of  terror  «3caped  her, 
^oid  she  cndnvoiired  to  disengag^e  her- 
self 
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self  from  him.  She  lifted  up  her  sup- 
plicating hands.' — "  Oh,  eouBt,  Altorf,** 
she  cried,  **  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  my  honour  or  your  own,  leave 
me ;  consider  my  unprotected  st^te. 
Oh!  if  you  possess  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  if^-ou  indeed  feel  any  regard  for 

me '' 

J  "  Regard  for  you,  Rosalind !"  replied 
the  count,  with  vehemence ;  "  oh,  what  an 
icy  word!  if  love  ever  existed,  mine  is 
love.  You  are  the  first,  the  only  woman 
I  have  ever  loved ;  it  is  you  who  have 
taught  me  what  love  is.  And  your 
honour — -it  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life. 
Confer  on  me  the  sacred  name  of  hus- 
band, and  r  swear  to  protect  you  to  the 
latest  hour  of  my  life.  Here,  upon  my 
loiees,  I  offer  you  my  hand  and  my  for- 
tune ;  my  heart  is  already  yours*  ^  Oh, 
Rosalind !  forgive  my  former  errors ;  it 
is  in  your  power  to  make  of  me,  what 
ytou  will;  but  if  you  rejectme,  I  will  not 
survive  your  refusal.     It  will  be  the 

sentence 
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sentence  of  death  to  me.  Remember 
my  life  is  at  your  mercy.  Oh,  look  at 
me  and  pardon  me !  see  what  I  have  al- 
ready suffered  for  my  fault.  Remember 
that  I  love  you." 

Count  Altorf  unloosed  his  grasp,  and 
Rosalind  felt  her  courage  •  return  with 
her  freedom.  "  My  forgiveness,"  said 
she,  **  is  but  of  small  importance,  and 
has  already  been  freely  given  to  you. 
Do  not  kneel  to  me— I  cannot  answer 
you  whilst  you  are  in  that  posture." 

The  count  instantly  arose. — "  Com- 
mand  me  to  die,  and  I  will  obey  you,** 
exclaimed  he. 

*f  No,  count  Altorf,  never  will  I  com- 
mand you  to  die ;  willingly  w^ould  I  en- 
treat you  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue,  and  to  banish  from  your 
thoughts  one  who  never  can  become 
your  wife.  Consider  seriously  the  offer 
you  have  made ;  you  never  could  look 
on  me   but  with   the  eyes   of  self-re- 

proach ; 
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pimch;  you  would  s(x>n  begin  to  £eel 
my  obscure  origin  a  disgrace  to  your  fa* 
mily.*' 

"  Look  on  you  as  a  disgrace  to  my 
family !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  by  Heaven,  I 
jshould  a)nsida'  you  as  its  brightest 
ornament !  and  can  you  bid  me  banish 
you  froni  my  heart?  Cruel  Rosalind, 
rather  would  I  be  banished  heaven  and 
earth  r 

"  Ohy  count  Altorir^*'  cried  Rosalind, 
extremely  shocked  at  this  Impious 
speech,  "  are  such  expressions,  do  you 
think,  calculated  to  gain  my  affection 
and  esteem  ?  No !  had  I  no  other  rea* 
«ons  for  refusing  to  become  your  wife, 
your  present  and  former  conduct  would 
be  a  sufficient  one.  I  mean  not  to  up- 
braid  you,  but  I  never  can  forget  that 
evening  which  had  nearly  proved  so  fa- 
tal to  us  both.  Tlie  little  regard  and  re- 
:€pect  you  then^  shewed  for  my  feelings 
warn  me  that — --^* 

"  Rosalind, 
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*'  Rosalind,  you  sting  me  to  the  soul ! 
Have  not  my  sufferings  expiated  the 
errors  of  that  evening  ?** 

**  For  your  own  sake,  I  hope  they 
have,**  she  replied ;  "  but  I  solemnly  de- 
clare, count  Altorf^  yours  t  never  can 
ber 

The  count  smote  his  forehead—**  You 
have  driven  me  to  despair,"*  he  exclaim- 
ed;  "  my  fondest  hopes  are  crushed ;  ^ 
morrow's  sun  shall  not  behold  me  on  thie 
face  of  the  earth  ;  I  will  not-<-cannot  live. 
Farewell,  Rosalind!  when  you  hear  of 
my  death,  perhaps  you  may  feel  some 
compasdon  for  one  who  loved  you,  al- 
though you  could  not  pardon  a  fault 
which  that  love  alone  had  caused." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  cottage,  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  befoi^e 
Rosalind  had  recovered  from  the  various 
emotions  which  his  extraordinary  con- 
duct had  excited.  She  felt  a  degree* of 
terror  whidi  she  could  not  account  for, 
as  she  had  a  sort  of  inward  conviction, 

that 
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that  his  threats  were  only  made  use  of 
to  terrify  her  into  a  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  She  entered  into  a  strict  exa- 
mination of  her  own  conduct;  she  .asked 
herself  whether  she  had  ever,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  given  him  reason  to 
believe  that  he  might  with  imptinity 
take  those  liberties  with  her  which  he 
had  so  lately  shewn  himself  inclined  to 
do?  had  she  ever  in  any  way  fi»feited 
his  respect  by  her  behaviour  to  him? 
No — ^however  close  was  her  examination, 
slie  found  in  her  condoct  no  cause  for 
reproach.  She  could  not  accuse  herself 
of  having  in  any  degree  outstept  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  prudence. 
'  Her  thoughts  were  fully  occupied 
with  what  had  passed,  when  her  father 
returned  home.  He  also  appeared  as  if 
something  of  unusual  importance  filled 
his  mind^  and  it  evidently  afforded  him 
both  pleasm*e  and  uneasiness. — "  I  have 
.  just  been  with  count  Altorf,  Rose,**  said 
he. 

•*Have 
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'    "  Have  you?'*  answered  Rosalind^ 
^ryly,  but  at  the  same  time  deeply  blush- 
ing. . 
,   **  Poor  young  man !"   continued  her 

&ther^  "  he  looks  dreadfully  ill ;  but  you 
have  seen  him  Rose;  he  has  just  been 
here,  and  spoke  with  grief  of  the  cool  re- 
ception you  gave  him." 
,  ^*  I  hope,**  replied  Rosalind,  "  that  ray 
reception  of  him  was  in  coiiformity  with 
the  rules  of  gpod  breeding  and  civility ; 
what  more  could  count  Altorf  expect 
from  me?** 

f*  True,  Rosalind,**  returned  B^rnold, 
V  the  count  eoopected  no  more;  he  only 
hoped  for  more ;  but  I  perceive  that  you 
know  the  subject  of  my  conversation 
with  him;  tell  me  frankly,  Rosalind, 
your  reason  for  refusing  count  Altorf? 
I  must  say  it  both  surprises  and  grieves 
me ;  he  is  in  every  respect  an  equal  match 
for  you.  He  is  wealthy^  handsome^  no- 
ble, and  generous;  what  can  you  wish 
more?** 

^'My 
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"  My  reasons  for  refusing  the  count 
are  many,"  said  Rosalind.  "  I  am  well 
aware  that  an  union  with  him  would,  a» 
ikr  ais  rank  and  appearances  go,  be  much, 
very  much  more  than  I  have  any  right 
to  expect,  and  that  is  one  of  my  motives 
for  refusing  him.  I  could  not  bear  any 
man  to  suppose  that  he  was  conferring 
an  honour  on  me  by  making  me  an  offer 
of  his  hand,  or  that  he  or  his  family 
should  feel  themselves  degraded  by  a 
connexion  with  me.  I  allow  that  this 
is  pride,  and  some  people  may  say  that 
it  is  improper  in  my  humble  station; 
but  I  never  could  endure  to  be  consider- 
ed  a  disgrace,  and  to  be  slighted  by  my 
husband's  family.  No,  my  father,  I  nei- 
ver  could  submit  to  it !" 

"  Rosalind !"  said  Bamold  in  a  high 
tone,  "  neither  your  birth  nor  your  edu- 
cation would  disgrace  an  alliance  with 
count  Altorf.** 

*'  Pardon  me,  my  dear  father,**  answer- 
ed  Rosalind  (who  imagined  that  her  fa^ 

ther 
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ther  felt  hurt  at  this  allusion  to  her  hum* 
ble  origin),  '^  I  should  be  ungrateful  in** 
deedj  could  I  cast  any  reflections  oq  my 
parents ;  but  you  must  be  sensible  that 
my  birth  and  station  are  very  unequal  to 
ebunt  Altorfs.'' 

.  Bamold  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  in  a  tone  of  great  tenderness,  he 
continued  his  remonstrances.-r-''  My 
dear  Rose,**  said  he,  ^'  consider  what  you 
are  about ;  do  not  determine  rashly.  I 
am  your  only  support  and  protector ;  I 
am  old,  and,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
these  enfeebled  limbs  cannot  last  much 
longer ;  and  when  my  eyes  are  dosed, 
where  will  you  fly  for  succour  ?  I  shall 
leave  my  child  witliout  a  friend,  whereas 
I  hoped  I  had  found  her  both  a  friend 
and  a  protector.** 

Rosalind's  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  raised  them  to  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  high  enthusiasm— « 
"  And  have  you  not,  my  father,  led  me 
to  seek  a  protector^  and  have  I  not  found 

one? 
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one?  I  trust  I  have,  and  when  you  are 
lost  to  me  on  earth,  my  soul  shall  be  fix^ 
ed  oh  you,  and  on  my  Maker  in  hea- 
ven !  The  doors  of  St.  Blanch  will  ever 
he  open  to  me,  and  there  I  shall  seek 
that  peace  which  wiU  alone  be  left  for 
me  in  this  world,  when  you  are  taken 
from  it.'* 

'.  A  tear  rolled  down  the  aged  cheek  of 
Bamold  as  he  pressed  his  daughter's  hand. 
^ — "  Ah,  Rose  !'*  said  he,  "  may  that  day 
never  come  which  sees  you  secluded 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Blanch!  God 
never  formed  such  a  jewel  to  be  hid  for 
ever  from  the  world.  You  were  made 
for  a  higher  station  than  the  one  you  are 
now  placed  in  ;  and  now  that  happiness, 
honour,  and  riches,  come  in  your  way, 
you  reject  them.  Oh,  Rosalind,  it 
grieves  your  poor  father's  heart  to  see 
you  act  thus  blindly.*' 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  father,  I  should 
be  throwing  my  happiness  away,  were 
1  to  be  united  to  count  Altorf.    I  could 

.  ^  -  never 
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never  love  him,  and  to  become  his  wife 
merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  wealth 
and  rank,  would  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
am  sure  in  yours  also,  sink  every  princi- 
ple of  honour  I  possess." 

"  I  have  done,"  replied  Bamold ;  "  ne- 
ver will  I  force  your  afiections,  Rc&alind. 
"  I  can  only  regret  that  my  bright  pro- 
spects  for  you  are  blighted." 

Rosahnd  perceived  that  her  refusal  of 
count  Altorf  had  seriously  grieved  her 
&ther,  and  she  endeavoured,  more  than 
ever,  by  her  tenderness  and  attention,  to 
make  amends  for  the  disappointment 
she  had  occasioned  him.  When  her 
maternal  friend,  Agatha,  from  whom 
she  concealed  nothing,  was  informed  of 
her  decided  refusal  of  the  count,  she 
warmly  expressed  her  satisfaction,  and 
rejoiced  that  her  dear  child  was  still  the 
same  pure  innocent  Rosalind,  worthy  of 
becoming  a  sister  of  St.  Blanch. 


CHAP. 
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CHAFTER  IL 


'^  Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  rault, 

•  To  whose  foul  ^outh  no  liealthsome  air  breai]ic$  in, 

,  And  there  die  strangled  ? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  nighV 

'  Together  witb  the  terrors  of  the  place. 
As  iu  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  tho  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd; 
Where,  as  tliey  say, '' 

,  At  some  hours  of  the  night  spirits  resort. 
Alack  !  alack  !  is  it  not  like  that  I, 
^)0  early  waking,  what  with  loathsome  smells 
And  shrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 

.  That  liring  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad  f 
Oh  !  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
Environed  with  all  these  hideoas  fears. 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers' joints; 
And  in  tliis  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 

-   As  witb  A  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 

/  SniKKSPIAKC. 

Soon  after  count  AltorTs  visit  to  Bar* 
iiald*s  cottage,  business  summoned  him 

from 
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from  Wildenberg  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  and  Rosalind  trusted  that 
she  had  once  more  regained  her  peace ; 
but  happiness  was  chased  from  the 
abode  of  the  good  old  shepherd,  by  a 
most  unforeseen  and  melancholy  occur- 
rence, which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her  with  misery,  and  leave  her  an  un- 
protected orphan. 

Barnold,  her  beloved  father,  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  wonderful  health  for 
his  time  of  life,  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  a  violent  paralytic  aflfection.  He 
had  complained  for  some  time  of  great 
heaviness  and  weight  in  his  head:  he 
felt  an  increase  of  this  in  the  morning 
of  that  day  on  which  he  was  attacked. 

Rosalind  prevailed  on  him  to  remain 
at  home,  and  Nina  went  to  tend  the 
flock  in  his  stead.  He  was  sitting  in 
his  eas;^-chair  by  the  firesi4e,  and  his 
daughter  was  reading  to  him,  when, 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  book, 
she  made  some  remarks  on  a  passage 

VOL.  III.  c  which 
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which  particularly  struck  her,  and  asked 
his  opinion ;  she  repeated  her  question, 
thinking  that  he  had  not  heard  her ;  still 
she  received  no  answer.  She  looked  at 
him,  and  beheld  with  horror  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed,  his  left  arm  dropped 
lifeless  by  his  side,  and  his  pallid  fea- 
tures were  frightfully  drawn  and^  dis- 
torted ;  his  lips  moved,  but  he  could  not 
*  articulate  a  syllable. 

Rosalind  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
cause  of  this  appalling  attack,  and  ima- 
gined that  it  was  a  fainting  fit,  although 
such  a  one  as  she  had  never  before  wit- 
nesed.  She  had  recourse  to  the  means 
generally  made  use  of  to  restore  sus- 
pended animation.  She  chafed  his  tem- 
ples, and  dashed  cold  water  in  his  face ; 
but  still  he  remained  in  the  same  state 
— pale  and  speechless.  Rosalind  was 
half-distracted.  She  wias  alone  with  her 
father  in  the  cottaige,  and  there  appeared 
no  means  of  procuring  any  assistance,  as 
1'  ^  '^ould  not  leave  him  for  a  moment. 

Most 
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Most  providentially,  Nina  returned 
in  company  with  N^morin,  the  young 
peasant  mentioned  in  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.  He  had  assisted  her 
in  attending  to  the  flocks,  and  conse- 
quently she  returned  home  earlier  than 
usual. 

When  the  kind-hearted  young  shep- 
herd und^tcfbd  what  had  happened  to 
Bamold,  he  instantly  oflFered  to  go  to 
Ugchweitz,  a  small  town  about  five 
miles  distant,  for  medical  aid. 

The  lamentations  of  Nina  were  loud, 
but  Rosalind  gazed  in  speechless  agony 
on  the  deathlike  countenance  of  her  .fa- 
ther. The  acuteness  of  her  grief,  and 
her  great  anxiety,  prevented  her  tears 
from  flowing,  or  her  thoughts  from  wan- 
dering to  her  own  feelings.  She  began 
to  have  some  suspicion  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  attack,  as  she  had  never  seen 
any  person  in  a  similar  situation.  As 
Nina  and  she  lifted  him  into  his  bed, 
she  perceived  that  he  had  lost  the  use 

c  2  or 
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of  liis  limbs,  and  that  bis  left  side  .seem- 
ed particularly  affected.  This  it  was 
that  pefrsuaded  her  he  was  suffering  un» 
det  a  paralytic  stroke. 

The  surgeon  from  Ugchweitz^  so  anx- 
iously expected,  at  length  arrived.  He 
was  a  plain-spoken  elderly  man, .  pos- 
sessing, perhaps,  neither  vigour  of  mind 
or  body  sufficient  to  fit  him  for  his  pro^ 
fession^  which  requires  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  both ;  but  the  benevolence  of  his 
charaxjter  made  up  in  part  for  his  want 
of  skill  and  activity. 

Rosalind  watched  his  countenance  as 
he  examined  her  father,  and  there  was 
^an  compression  of  doubt  in  it,  which,  with 
an  involuntary  shake  of  the  head,  as  he 
^ed  his  patient,  planted  daggers  in  her 
heart. 

The  surgeon  bled  Barnold  copiously, 
and  as  Rosalind  supported  him  in  her 
arms  during  the  operation,  her  sorrow 
for  the  first  time  found  relief  in  tears— 
uhe    wept;    yet  though    the   burning 

drops 
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cbrops  feH  on  her  lather's  face,  he  felt — he 
saw  them  not:  No  false  sensibility  pre- 
vMited  her  from  rendering  every  assist- 
ance to  her  parent.  Indeed,  hey  exer- 
tions were  particularly  essential,  as  Nina 
durst  not  enter  the  room  while  her  mas- 
ter was  bleeding,  but  stood  weeping  at 
the  door. 

The  sdrgecwi  desired  that  Bamold 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  hav- 
ing given  his  directions  to  Rosalind, 
and  left  some  medicines  which  she  was 
to  administer,  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  remain  longer,  but  promised 
to  return  the  following  day. — "  Keep 
up  your  spirits,  my  good  young  lady,*' 
ssdd  he ;  **  I  trust  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Th»^  is  much  to  fear,  certainly ;  but  I 
feel  that  I  leave  my  patient  in  excellent 
hands.  .  Your  conduct  proves  your  af- 
fection and  fortitude,  and  ought,"  added 
he,  casting  a  look  of  displeasure  on  Ni- 
na, "  to  be  an  example  to  others  to  act 

like  you.** 

c  3  The 
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The  conscious  Nina  coloured,  and 
Rosalind  thought,  as  she  listened  to  the 
praise  wliich  the  surgeon  bestowed  on 
her,  "  who  could  act  otherwise  to  such 
a  father!  *' 

As  the  night  came  on,  she  sta- 
tioned herself  by  her  father's  bedside/ 
Gladly  would  Nina  have  remained  with 
her,  for  she  was  a  good  kind-hearted  girl,, 
although  she  had,  in  one  instance,  su£Per- 
ed  her  fears  to  prevent  her  being  pf  ser- 
vice  to  her  master ;  but  Rosalind  would 
not  allow  her  to  sit  up. — "Take  rest 
while  you  can,  dear  Nina,'*  said  she; 
"  should  my  father  require  our  atten- 
dance long,  I  may  be  worn  out,  and 
pbliged  to  give  up  my  place  to  you." 

Nina  obeyed,  and  left  her  young  mis- 
tress with  Cred^  who  had  softly  crept 
in  when  the  chamber-door  was  opened. 
The  faithful  animal  would  not  quit  his 
master's  side,  and  when  Rosalind,  fear- 
ful that  his  caresses  might  disturb  her 
father,  removed  him,  he  scratched  and 

whined 
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whined  so  piteously  at  the  door,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  refuse  him  admit- 
tance. 

In  the  morning  father  Leontine  came 
to  the  cottage.  This  good  man  had  al- 
ways showed  a  most  parental  affection 
for  Rosalind,  and  now  came  to  pray  by 
the  couch  of  the  sick  man,  and  to  offer 
consolation  to  his  dear  child.  Rosalind 
and  Nina  knelt  down  with  the  vener- 
able priest  by  the  bedside.  At  times 
Bamold  appeared  to  join  in  their  devo- 
tions :  his  lips  were  seen  to  move,  but  he 
seldom  attempted  to  speak,  as  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
either  spoke  or  swallowed. 

The  surgeon,  true  to  his  promise,  has- 
tened from  Ugchweitz  to  visit  his  pa- 
tient. He  found  him  much  in  the  same 
state  he  had  left  him  in  the  evening  be- 
fore. This  he  expected,  and  informed 
Rosalind,  that  if  he  indeed  recovered, 
which  was  still  very  doubtful,  his 
amendment  would  be  very  slow. 

c  4  "  If 
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**  If  indeed  he  recovered!"  What  words 
were,  these  for  a  daughter,  whose  very- 
existence  seemed  wrapped  up  in  her  fa- 
ther's !  She  prayed  for  support  under 
her  heavy  ajBiction,  and  endeavoured  to 
resign  herself  entirely  to  the  will  of 
God. 

For  five  successive  nights,  Rosalind 
watched  by  her  father's  bedside ;  on  the 
sixth,  Gertrude,  the  young  gu-1  whom 
she  had  met  with  at  the  festival,  came 
to  oflFer  her  services  in  attending  on 
Bamold,  and  might  she  be  allowed,  she 
would  sit  up  with  him  that  night.  Rp- 
saiind  thanked  her,  and  felt  this  kiila- 
ness  very  forcibly,  but  declined  her  offeir, 
saying,  that  she  would  not  trouble  her 
friends  while  she  was  so  capable  of  nurs- 
ing her  father  herself. 

"  But,  dear  mademoiselle,'*  said  Grer- 
trude,  "  you  will  wear  yourself  quite 
out — what  with  sitting  up  at  nights, 
and  anxiety  and  waiting  on  him  in  the 
daytime," 

Rosalind 
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Rosalind  replied^  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  that;  but  her  looks  said  different 

"  I  thought  I  would  tell  you,**  said 
Gertrude,  **  that  you  need  not  mind 
about  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  N^mo- 
rin  looks  to  them,  and  fastens  them  up  of 
nights." 

^  Thank  him  for  me,  Gertrude ;  tell 
him  how  much  I  feel  his  kindness." 
Rosalind  perceived  the  blush  on  Get- 
trude's  cheek,  and  found  that  she  had 
employed  the  right  person  to  convey 
her  thanks  to  the  young  shepherd. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  heavily  away — 
weeks  of  suffering  to  Bamold,  and  anx- 
iety to  his  daughter.  His  amendment 
was,  as  the  surgeon  had  foretold,  very 
slow,  but  he  did  certainly  amend,  and 
regain,  in  part,  the  use  of  his  limbs;  and 
Rosalind  had  the  joy  of  hearing  him 
pronounced  *  out  of  danger,  at  least  for 
the  present,  though  this  latter  part  was 
carefully,  with  a  mistaken  kindness,  con- 
cealed   from    her;     but    sickness    had 

c  6  wrought 
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wrought  a  change  in  his  frame  and  Con- 
stitution, which  even  the  surgeon  was 
ignorant  of.  Poor  Rosalind !  she  thought 
her  happiness  complete  when  her  fkther 
quitted  his  chamber,  and  she  once  more 
saw  him  seated  in  his  easy-chair  below 
stairs ;  but,  oh,  how  he  was  altered !  his 
figure  was  shrunk,  his  eyes  sunk,  and 
his  enfeebled  limbs  bore  testimony  of  the 
baleful  effects  of  a  long  illness.  It  had 
als6  rendered  the  once-cheerful  and  easy- 
tempered  Barnold  melancholy,  and  at 
times  irritable  and  peevish. 

Rosalind  bore  it  all  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  tenderness,  always  endea- 
vouring to  enliven  his  mind  and  to 
smooth  his  ruflSed  temper.  For  her 
cares  she  was  amply  repaid  when  he  was 
in  his  kindest  moods,  for  then  his  affec- 
tion for  her  seemed  stronger  than  ever. 
There  was  but  one  thing  which  really 
grieved  her  from  him,  and  this  was  a 
slight  reproach  he  would  sometimes 
throw  on  her  for  her  refusalof  count  Altorf. 

With 
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With  a  sigh,  and  an  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure  and  vexation  in  his  counte- 
nance, he  would  bewail  the  downfall  of  his 
hopes  of  seeing  his  daughter  in  a  state  of 
^uence. — **  Had  my  wishes  been  ful- 
filled,**  he  would  say ;  "  had  I  seen  you, 
Rosalind,  united  to  one  so  capable  and 
so  willing  to  have  protected  you,  I  could 
have  died  in  peace ;  but  that  is  all  over — 
I  must  try  to  be  contented." 

Father  Leontine  paid  them  frequent 
visits,  and,  from  his  pious  conversation? 
they  both  learnt  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  had  a  sweet,  foretaste  of 
those  blessings  which  will  reward  the 
righteous  after  death. 

Gertrude  also  came  often,  and  Rosa- 
lind perceived  with  concern  that  her  na- 
tural  gayety  of  temper  was  gone,  and 
that  something  pressed  upon  her  mind 
which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal. She  remarked  the  change  one  da^ 
to  Nina. 

"  Ah,    mademoiselle,"    Nina  replied, 

c  6  "I  thought 
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"  I  thought  you  must  see  it.  We  are 
all  sorry  for  poor  Gertrude,  as  it  is  for 
the  faults  of  others  that  she  grieves." 

"  How  is  that,  Nina  ?" 
**  I'll  tell  you,  mademoiseUe ;  you 
have  seen  Jacqueline,  Gertrudfe's  twin 
sister,  the  only  sister  she  ever  had.  In 
the  village  she  was  always  called  *  pretty 
Jacqueline,'  she  was  so  much  prettier 
than  Gertrude.  Well,  she  went  to  live 
at  the  chateau,  to  be  lady  Clara's  maid ; 
there  she  saw  count  Altorf,  and  there  he 
used  all  his  wicked  arts  to  draw  her 
from  innocent  and  virtuous  ways. ,  He 
used  to  walk  with  her  in  the  shrubbery, 
when  her  lady  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  tell  her  how  bright  her  eyes 
were,  and  how  her  cheeks  bloomed. 
God  knows  they  are  pale  enough  now." 

Indignation  flashed  from  the  eyes  of 
Rosalind,  as  she  exclaimed — "  Base  vil- 
lain that  he  is !" 

"  I  see,  mademoiselle,"  continued 
Nina,  "  that  you  guess  what  happened. 

As 
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As  I  smd  Wore,  poor  Jacqueline  is  pafe 
indeed  now ;  stie  is  come  home  to  her 
father's  ill,  and  half  crazy  with  shame 
and  grief:  she  says  she  will  not  suWive 
her  disgrace,  and  indeed  I  think  she  says 
truly,  for  she  goes  about  the  house  look- 
ing  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  living  crea- 
ture: poor  girl!  she  cannot  bear  to  bring 
shame  on  her  family,  and  on  the  village. 
The  count  promised  to  marry  her-,  but 
he  has  a  false  lieart,  and  never  intended 
it.  Her  sister  sorrows  over  her,  and 
tries  to  comfort  her;  but  she  will  not 
take  comfort  One  would  think  she 
would  hate  the  count;  but  instead  of 
that,  she  hates  herself,  and  says  it  h  she 
alone  that  Was  to  blame,  though  no  one 
else  thinks  so.  They  say  that  wicked 
man  is  gone  out  of  the  country — ^God 
grant  he  may,  I  am  sure." 

Rosalind  joined  in  this  prayer,  and 
added — "  Oh,  may  he  never  return  T' 
She  dwelt  much  on  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  his  seduction,  arid 

felt. 
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felt  increased  regard  for  the  tender-heart- 
ed Gertrude.  With  humble  gratitude 
she  thanked  Heaven  that  she  had  escaped 
the  power  of  such  a  wretch ;  she  now 
saw  through  all  his  artful  designs  more 
clearly. — "  How  would  my  dear  father 
rejoice  at  my  refusal  of  the  count,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  if  he  knew  as  much  as  I 
know  of  him !  even  had  I  become  his 
wife,  how  wretched,  how  miserable  I 
should  have  been !  Why  should  I  wish 
to  enter  into  the  pursuits  of  this  world  ? 
The  more  I  see  and  hear  of  it,  the  more 
I  despise  it;  sister  Agatha  is  right — it  is 
full  of  sin  and  unhappiness  :  yet  surely," 
thought  she,  "  all  mankind  are  not  wick- 
ed!  it  is  wrong — it  is  uncharitable  to  be- 
lieve so— I  have  known  some  who  are 
good.  Agatha  has  been  unfortunate — 
she  is  tired  of  the  world ;  but  she  told 
me  that  all  are  either  tired  of  it,  or  cor- 
rupted by  it — ^that  at  first  it  appears  en- 
ticing, but  all  its  pleasures  are  empty 
and  vain." 

Rosalind 
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Rosalind  concluded  these  reflections 
with  wondering  if  the  young  English  sol- 
dier, who  had  saved  her  life,  still  remain- 
ed uncorrupted  by  the  world ;  she  hoped 
he  did;  and  yet  of  what  consequence 
could  it  be  to  her  ?  she  should  never  see 
him  again  ;  but  she  thought  of  what  he 
was  when  that  unforeseen  accident 
brought  them  together.  How  frank  and 
natural,  how  respectful  were  his  man- 
ners !  how  apparently  untainted  by  the 
world !  how  noble  and  elevated  were  his 
sentiments !  she  had  heard  him  speak  of 
his  parents  and  his  home  with  rapture ; 
his  taste  and  mind,  she  thought,  corres- 
ponded exactly  with  her  own ;  he  had 
admired  the  same  prospects  which  had 
so  often  particularly  charmed  her — spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  some  of  her  favourite 
authors ;  all  he  said  seemed  to  flow  di- 
rectly from  his  soul.  Surely  there  was 
no  guile  In  him !  and  though  he  could 
never  be  any  thing  to  her,  she  could  not 

help 
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help  wishing  that  one  so  pleasing  and 
so  virtuous  might  still  remain  unaltered. 
The  sombre  and  gloomy  hues  of  De- 
cember had  now  entirely  banished  the 
few  remaining  traces  of  autumn;  the 
brown  leaves  of  the  oak  dropped  off, 
and  left  its  branches  clothed  only  with 
moss  and  wreaths  of  snow,  and  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  holly,  the  cypress,  and  the 
pine,  was  alone  seen  amidst  the  snows, 
which  now  almost  entirely  covered  the 
Alps,  and  the  tremendous  pinnacles  of 
ice  which  hung  from  their  sides*.  Urged 
by  the  severity  of  the  season,  the  wolves 
left  their  mountain  coverts,  and  descend- 
ed in  nightly  droves  towards  the  peace- 
ftil  dwelling  of  the  peasant,  eagerly  seek- 
ing near  the  folds  for  some  unfortunate 
sheep  or  goat,  which  might  have  eluded 

the  shepherd's  vigilance. 

Rosalind 

*  Eustace^  speaking  of  these  huge  icicles,  in  his  Clas- 
sical Tour,  says — '<  One  of  these  icicles,  had  it  been  de- 
tached from  the  rest,  and  fallen  upon  us,  would  have 
crashed  our  whole  party." 
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Rosalind  still  continued  anxiously  to 
look  for  the  returning  health  of  her  be- 
loved  father ;  but  his  improvement  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  her  hopes  and 
expectations.  It  is  true,  his  articula- 
tion was  much  better,  and  he  could, 
with  his  daughter's  assistance,  walk  about 
the  room ;  but  his  general  health  seemed 
to  be  declining — ^there  was  a  decay  of 
nature  slowly,  though  surely,  taking 
place.  Rosalind  marked,  in  silent  grief, 
that  his  cheek  grew  more  hollow,  and 
his  complexion  more  deathlike,  and  his 
form  rapidly  wasted;  and  she  too  clearly, 
for  her  present  peace  of  mind,  saw  that 
the  period  was  not  very  far  distant,  when 
she  must  lose  him  for  ever. 

Her  evening  visits  to  the  convent  had 
been,  of  course,  given  up  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  father's  illness.  Sis- 
ter Agatha  had  occasionally  visited  her, 
and  these  visits  were  the  greatest  possi- 
ble consolation  to  her.  In  the  presence 
of  her  maternal  friend,  she  felt  as  if  half 

her  ^^ 
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her  grief  was  removed,  so  fondly  did  she 
ding  to  her,  and  seek  to  repose  her  sor- 
rows in  her  bosom.  Leontine  continued 
to  come  often,  and  pray  by  the  aged  suf- 
ferer, who  always  felt  himself  better, 
•and  his  spuits  more  composed,  after  con- 
versing with  him.  This  holy  man  had, 
like  Agatha,  been  induced  to  forsake 
the  world,  by  misfortunes  equally  keen 
with  hers,  although  of  a  totally-different 
nature.  Those  of  Agatha  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  turbulent  passions  of  man; 
but  Leontine's  peace  was  destroyed  by 
an  occurrence  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
lamentable  and  unforeseen.  It  was  an 
event  so  singular,  so  almost  unprecedent- 
ed, that  my  readers  will,  I  trust,  pardon 
me  if  I  relate  it  here,  although  it  has  no 
immediate  connexion  with  my  present 
narrative.  I  shall  begin  by  giving  a 
short  history  of  father  Leontine,  previ- 
ous to  his  entering  on  a  monastic  life. 

Leontine  Sambourges  was  the  young- 
er son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 

though 
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though  small  fortune,  m  the  most  north- 
erly part  of  the  canton  of  Uri ;  his  elder 
brother  held  a  commission  in  the  French 
service,  as  the  army  is  generally  chosen 
as  the  profession  most  fitted  for  him  who 
is  to  support  the  honou^r  of  an  ancient 
family,  when  pecuniary  embarrassments 
will  not  allow  him  to  support  its  dig- 
nity, without  making  any  exertions  ip 
order  to  add  to  his  income  himself.  All 
that  could  be  spared  from  his  small  pos- 
sessions was  lavished  by  the  father  on 
this  supporter  of  his  name  and  house, 
nor  would  the  remainder  of  his  income 
allow  him  to  send  his  less-favoured  son 
Leontine  to  the  university  at  Basil. 

Long  had  his  rising  genius  and  open- 
ing talents  languished  in  the  seclusion 
of  an  Alpine  glen,  beaming  but  for  him- 
self and  for  one  other  congenial  soul, 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  stu- 
dies, and  the  playmate  of  his  earliest 
years ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gene- 
rous interference  of  a  benevolent  uncle, 

his 
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his  mother's  brother,  who  possessed  more 
of  wealth  and  virtue  than  of  noble 
blood,  his  talents  must  have  drooped, 
where  first  they  bloomed,  without  a  fos- 
tering hand  to  train  the  expanding  stem, 
and  nourish  the  tender  root ;  but  this 
worthy  man,  who  had  marked  the  ardent 
desire  after  knowledge,  and  the  incHna-, 
tion  of  calling  the  powers  of  his  mind 
into  action,  which  his  nephew  had  early 
displayed,  furnished  the  purse  which 
was  to  defray  his  expences  while  he  re- 
mained at  the  university. 

Heaven  had  blessed  him  with  one  only 
child,  a  daughter,  who  was  the  pride  of 
her  parent's  declining  years,  and  she  it 
was  who  had  been  the  partner  of  Leon- 
tine's  studies.  Her  father  had  always 
indulged  the  hope  of  seeing  her  one  day 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  nephews,  and  had 
rather  inclined  towards  the  elder,  as  inhe- 
riting the  ancient  patrimonial  estate ;  but 
Elma's  affections  had  long  been  fixed  on 
Leontine,  and  Leon  tine  returned  her  love. 

Elma 
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Elma  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
unite  beauty  of  person  with  unoommon 
intellect  and  cultivation  of  mind;  this 
latter  she  owed  to  her  cousin ;  she  was 
elegant  and  lovely  as  imagination  can 
paint,  and  as  perfectly  amiable  as  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  will  admit  o£ 
Both  brothers  admired  the  attractive 
Elma;  but  the  haughty,  self-sufficient 
officer  ill  suited  the  gentle,  mild,  retiring 
disposition  of  his  cousin ;  yet  diffident 
as  Elma  was,  she  was  not  devoid  of  fe- 
minine dignity;    she  well   understood 
what  was  due  to  her  own  «ex  from  the 
other,  and  she  ill  could  brook  his  proud 
and  presuming  deportment,  which  seem- 
ed to  say,  I  do  you  honour  by  my  atten- 
tions ;  and  were  I  to  condescend  so  far  as  to 
honour  you  by  an  union  with  me,  your 
obligation  to  me  would  be  eternal.   How 
opposite  was  the  conduct  of  her  beloved 
Leontine !  his  character  was  noble  and 
generous,  his  manners  mild  and  insinuat- 
ing, and  although  possessed  of  rare  ta- 
lents 
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lents,  he  was  humble,  and,  in  his  own 
eyes,  insignificant,  always  preserving 
towards  her  the  most  sacred  respect,  and 
receiving  his  greatest  pleasure  from  her 
approving  glance. 

The  law  was  his  chosen  pursuit,  and 
it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  after  he  had 
studied  it  the  usual  time  at  Basil,  he 
should  receive  the  hand  of  Elma,  as  the 
reward  of  his  toils  and  exertions.  He 
departed  fen*  Basi],  leaving  his  heart  as  a 
parting  gift  to  his  lovely  mistress.  He 
laboured  unceasingly,  bearing  constantly 
in  his  mind  the  sweet  recompence  he  was 
eventually  to  receive. 

Such  were  his  views  and  expectations, 
when  one  sad  and  overwhelming  blow 
crushed  those  hopes  so  long  and  so  fond- 
ly cherished  by  him.  He  had  not  been 
many  months  at  Basil,  when  he  receive^ 
from  her  distracted  parents  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  his  beloved  Elma's 
death,  sudden  as  it  was  lamented.  Who 
can  describe  his  feelings,  when  this  news 

reached 
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reached  him  ?  they  amounted  almost  to 
madness.  Life  appeared  to  him  a  dreary- 
void  ;  the  spring  which  had  hitherto 
moved  all  his  energies  and  exertions, 
was  broken. — "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
life  or  study  now  ?'  he  cried ;  "  is  not 
my  soul  fled  with  Elma's  ? — Oh !  why 
should  my  miserable  body  remain  to 
cumber  the  earth  ?  Strike,  Heaven  !  in 
mercy  strike  me  out  of  existence !"  But 
the  voice  of  returning  reason  once  more 
was  heard — "  Stop,  madman  !"  it  cried, 
"  stop,  rash  being !  thou  who  darest,  with 
impious  lips,  to  call  in  question  Heaven's 
just  decrees,  and  to  bring  down  Heaven's 
vengeance  on  thy  wretched  head,  stop ! 
and  remember  who  has  afflicted  thee, 
and  who  it  is  that  bids  thee  calm  thy  re- 
bellious passions,  and  submit  to  his  will!" 
Leontine  ceased  to  murmur,  and  falling 
with  his  face  to  the  ground,  he  exclaim- 
ed—** Great  God !  thy  will  be  done !" 

Meditation  and  prayer  subdued  the 
intemperance  of  grief,  and  although  his 

sorrow 
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sorrow  was  as  great  as  ever,  he  bore  af- 
fliction with  fortitude ;  his  soul  mourn- 
ed in  silence,  and  he  felt  in  time  a  me- 
lancholy pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  me- 
mory of  Elma,  and  on  the  happiness  he 
had  lost.  He  would  at  first  have  in- 
stantly returned  to  his  native  valley,  and 
have  sought  the  tomb  of  Elma ;  but  to 
what  purpose?  He  could  not  restore 
her  to  life,  and  the  sight  of  him  would 
only  add  to  the  sufferings  of  her  dis- 
tressed parents ;  why  then  leave  his  pur- 
fiiuits,  which  were  to  be  the  only  means 
of  his  subsistence,  and  which  might  per- 
haps add  to  the  comforts  of  his  aged  fa- 
ther? He  checked  this  first  impulse, 
and  reason  and  duty  prevailed  over  his 
inclinations,  and  he  remained  at  Basil, 
spending  the  day  in  close  study,  and 
frequently  the  night  also. 

Thus  passed  the  time,  until  Leon- 
tine's  labours  at  the  university  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned home  to  attend  the  deathbed  of 

his 
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lu»  fttlter.  He  hastened'  down ;  but  the 
ngMt  of  bis  parent  had  fled  before  he 
OQuldi  readtk  his  native  valley,  and  he  only 
aitived  in  time  to  perform  for  him  the 
iMt  sad  offioe  of  laying  him  in  the  tomb. 

The  burjring-plaee  of  the  Sambourges 
wjis  ntuate  in  a  deep  and  lonely  glen, 
fiw  nemoved  from  any  inhabited  spot ;  it 
ipaa  dreary  and  barren,  almost  destitute 
of  trees,  except  a  few  aged  solitary  yews 
and  cypresses  planted  round  the  mauso- 
ImiHf  and  which  waved  their  sombre 
fendddiM  with  a  mdancholy  smmd  across 
its  moifttfa^  *  The  elder  Sambourges 
was  on  foveign  duty ;  therefore  Leontine, 
as:  the  son  of  the  deceased,  approadied 
fiiit  to  -enter  the  sacred  receptacle  of  the 
aahcs  of  bis  aticestors.  He  approached 
wiili  awe  and  trembling,  for  here  it  vfo^ 

VOL.  HI.  B  that 

•This  part  of  tne  btmy  of  Lontine  and  £hna  is 
ibofided<CM}  anoccarrcnoe  which  ttiok  piKCQ  some  lum& 
agipL  in  the  Highlauds  of  Scotiaiid.  ludeed^  I  may  ssiy, 
I  have  written  it  down  with  very  little  alteration,  as  it 
W8S  related  to  me  by  a  friend,  wh6  had  it  from  the  lip? 
QiDOft  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  fcvct. 
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that  the  body  of  his  dear  departed  Elma 
was  lain.  He  uncovered  the  mouth  of 
the  tomb,  but  instantly  started  back,  ut- 
tering a  cry  of  horror;  for  close, to  the 
entrance  was  a  human  skeleton,  partly 
covered  with  the  remnants  of  a  shroud ! 
further  on  was  a  coffin  with  the  lid 
burst  open,  and  on  that  lid  the  name  of 
Elma  was  engraved !  Leontine  saw  no 
more — ^he  was  carried  from  the  vault  in 

a 

a  swoon. 

The  melancholy  truth  was  this — tiie 
lovely,  interesting  Elma  had  experienced 
a  trance,  and  been,  to  all  appearance,  a 
lifeless  corpse ;  in  that  state  she  was  in- 
terred ;  and  having  been  restored  to  ani- 
mation while  in  the  tomb,  had,  by  a  vio- 
lent effort,  burst  open  her  coffin,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  make  her  way  out  of  her 
dismal  abode.  Imagination  cannot  paint 
what  she  must  have  endured  in  this 
place  of  terrors;  perishing  by  extreme 
cold  and  hunger,  her  dreadful  life  had 
thus  wasted  away — a  life  more  terrible 

than 
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than  a  thousand  deaths.  Her  cries,  had 
she  uttered  any,  could  reach  no  human 
'  ear,  as  tlie  spot  was  lonely,  and  dose  to 
:  the  mausoleum  dashed  a  furious  torrent 
Once^  as  he  afterwards  related,  ^a  shep- 
herd-boy heard  strange  sounds  proceed- 
ing from  the  burying-place ;  but  his  su- 
perstitious terror  prevented  him  from 
discovering  the  true  cause  of  them. 

The  wretched  Leontine  recovering, 
'  feund  himself  placed  beside  the  weep- 
ing parents  of  Elma.  His  mind,  so  re- 
cently torn  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  how  completely  overpowered  by  this 
last  and  severest  shock;  a  temporary  de- 
rangement ensued,  during  which  time 
bis-almost  constant  resting-place  was  the 
tomb  of  Elma :  himself  he  accused  as 
the  cause  of  her  death ;  and  even  when 
his  reason  was  restored  to  him,  he  still 
was  haunted  by  the  dreadful  idea  that 
her  sufferings,  in  part,  were  occasioned 
by  him. — "  Had  I,"  he  would  say,  "  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  I 
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shouk}'  ha^e  hastened  domtk  to  wotp 
aver  her  i^eiDiiin^  and  the  kn^ert  of 
humaii  bdngft  would  then  hai/«,  Wn 
Feseued  £rom  the  wm  of  dMth  I''  He 
ii^aaained  with  her  parents  during  th^ 
Tiktime,  chepshing  them  with  all  th&  af- 
fiK^tionofatenderanddutifulaoOii  4^fter 
thehr  death,  wearied  with  the  wodd» 
and  having  no  longer  any  pr^pect  of 
happiness  in  it>  he  determined  to  9^ude 
himself  for  the  remaii^der  of  his  lil^  ki 
someholy  asylum^  wh^oe  he  mights  ifpi^- 
out  restraint,  mounv  over  hi«^  Righted 
hopea  and  affections.  H^.  united  ;him8(^ 
ia  the  sacked  bonds  of  reUgion  with  a 
small  community  of  mcMSths,  wha  oce¥- 
pied  a  cknster  adjoining,  the  convent  of 
St.  Bbnchy  where  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  acts  of  piety  and  henevxdeiliQe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  (kte,  wbile  I  can  feel  tli j  dear  caress, 
(And  \thbit  ^  htfsot  has  ceaJie^  to  heat,  oh  thint, 

And^  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 
That  thoa  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

A  friend  to  liCkore  than  human  friendship  just ! 
Ob !  bj  tiikt  r^ilU'Olpect  of  filKppineis, 

Apd  by  the  hopes  of  tin  immortal  trust ! 
€tod  shall  assaage  thj  pangs  when  I  am  laid  in  dust ! 

Campbsll. 

ArriLK  aii  anxious  and  melandioly  win- 
far,  Rosalind  had  the  inexpressible  de- 
l%ht  of  beholding  the  beams  of  an  April 
iuil  reflected  onod  more  on  her  father's 
tnu^k>yed  featui^s.  Hope^  once  nearly 
eiktinguiidiedy  was  now  rekindled  in  her 
breast,  and  she  yet  dared  to  look  for 
lengthened  days  for  hirn ;  she  forgot  all 
she  had  si^ered,  all  her  fears ;  her  fiither 
Was  stiU  spared  to  her,  and  she  was  happy. 
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"  What  makes  you  so  gay,  dear  Rose?" 
he  said  to  her,  on  seeing  her  m  higher 
spirits  than  she  had  been  in  for  a  long 
time. 

"  Seeing  you  so  much  better,  my  fa- 
ther," she  replied,  "  and  gratitude  to 
God  for  having  permitted  me  to  have 
you  here  again  on  this  first  of  May ;  the 
beauty  of  the  season  has  renovated  my 
spirits,  and  yours  too,  I  hope ;  for,  I  as- 
sure you,  your  looks  grace  the  day.** 
Bamold  smiled,  and  Rosalind,  thus  en- 
couraged, went  on — "  I  feel  a '  kind  of 
presage  that  your  recovery  is  at  hand ; 
but  think  not,  dear  father,  that  I  shall 
ever  permit  you  again  to  wander  on  the 
mountains  as  you  used  to  do ;  you  must 
make  me  your  substitute ;  and  while  I 
am  looking  after  the  flocks,  you  must  sit 
at  home  in  your  easy-chair,  and  give  di- 
rections to  your  shepherdess  when  she 
returns  in  the  evening,  and  before  she 
sets  out  in  the  mornii^g.  Nay,  do  not 
despise  me!  remember  I  am  your  last 

resource ; 
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resource;  N^morin  and  Gertrude  will 
soon  have  other  employment  than  look- 
ing after  our  flocks." 

"  Ah,  Rosalind  !  RosaUnd !  my  dear 
child  r  said  her  father,  shaking  his  head, 
"  you  are  cruel  to  yourself,  in  thus  in- 
dulging hopes  which  can  never  be  real- 
ized ;  rather  prepare  your  mind  for  what 
must  soon,  inevitably  very  soon,  take 
place.  Rosalind,  it  is  true,  the  early 
sun  has  shone  upon  me ;  but  the  shades 
of  autumn  will  fall  upon  my  grave !" 

"  Do  not  thus  crush  my  hopes,"  an- 
swered she,  tenderly,  "  do  not  destroy 
the  happinesi;  I  feel  at  this  moment — 
happiness  which  I  would  not  exchange 
for  all  the  world  has  to  offer.  I  cannot, 
I  will  not,  so  soon  relinquish  it ;  nor  do 
I  see  why  I  should.  You  have  every 
prospect  of  returning  health ;  the  warm 
and  reviving  air  of  spring,  the  early  milk 
of  our  goats — all  these  will  tend  to  your 
recovery ;  say,  will  they  not,  my  father  ?" 

"  Have  it  so,  dearest,  if  you  will;  but 
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beware.  Rose,  of  deceiving  jourseK^  ifer 
you  will  feel  it  still  more  bitteiy.** 

Rosalind  thought  «^be  obsenred  muM* 
thing  extraordinary  and  earnest  in  her 
firther's  look  and  manirar — mniolliwiig 
which  thrilled  her  bosom  with  a  feeling 
she  dared  not  define ;  her  heart  was  fidl, 
and  she  said  no  more. 

In  the  evening  father  Leontine  cbhm, 
and  Barnold  conversed  wi4^  him  more 
than  usual.  Again  she  observed  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  his  manner  rf 
taking  leave  of  his  friend.  He  had,  in 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  dwelt 
much  on  the  awfulness  of  sudden  dearth 
— ^had  remarked,  that  from  the  nstme 
of  his  complaint,  such  might  probaU^ 
be  the  case  with  him ;  and  he  addressed 
something  to  father  Lemitine  in  private, 
which  seemed  to  interest  and  agitate 
him  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

When  Leontine  was  gone,  Rosalind 
invited  him  into  their  little  garden. — 
"  It  is  long  since  you  have  been  there,'* 

said 
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Mid  ihe;  ^  mid  as  the  evening  is  no  rerj 
wtfrtn  «nd  pleaiant,  perhaps  it  maj  r6- 
ftesh  j€kt,  and  do  you  good." 

Nina  and  she  assisted  him  into  the 
guAetk,  and  he  seated  himself  on  a  little 
fttstie  bench,  which  his  daughter  had 
pkKced  beside  a  clear  rippiing  brook. 
The  sweet  serenity  of  this  liitle  secluded 
^pai,  lAust  h^e  struck  any  one  capable 
df  adaiiring  the  wild  and  romantic  beau- 
ties of  nature.  Here  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic were  blended  with  the  calm  and 
the  simple.  The  sun  had  sunk,  but  had 
left  a  bright  and  fiery  glow  along  the 
eiiiggy  ridge  of  the  western  mountain^ 
whidi,  contrasted  with  the  sombre,  deep 
ftlne  shade  of  the  eastern  side,  produced 
tke  finest  effect  imaginaUe. 

Bosalind  and  her  Either  sat  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  Inrch-tree,  which, 
wi<ik  a  weeping  wiUow,  formed  a  natu- 
ml  canopy  over  their  heads ;  behind  this 
was  a  hi^  and  sheltering  rock,  on  whose 
virdant  top  the  momfitain^goat  wovld 
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frequently  stand,  and  sometimes  stretch 
forward  to  crop  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
birch  below.  The  brook  which  rah  at 
their  feet,  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
garden,  and  was  one  of  the  many  issuing 
from  the  ravines  in  the  neighbouring 
Alps,  which,  falling  in  numerous  cas- 
cades, closely  shaded  by  tuflts  of  moun- 
tain-ash and  other  forest- trees,  serve  at 
once  as  an  ornament  to  the  otherwise 
barren  scenery,  and  to  refresh  the  flocks 
which  feed  on  their  brink. 

The  beautiful  hours  of  evening  were 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  season ; 
the  scene  was  varied,  and  enlivened  by 
the  vivid  green  of  the  opening  foliage ; 
the  bursting  buds  were  pouring  forth 
their  first  fragrance,  and  the  tranquillity 
and  stillness  of  the  retreat  was  alone  dis- 
turbed by  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 
and  the  sprightly  music  of  the  Mayday- 
dancers  in  the  distant  hamlet,  which  was 
at  intervals  distinguished ;  for  in  Wilden- 
berg,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  S wit^ 

zerland. 
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zerland,  the  first  of  May  is  celebrated  by 
the  peasantry ;  the  enlivening  pipe,  the 
hollow  drum,  and  the  soft  flute,  floated 
on  the  air,  and  was  at  times  borne  to  the 
lonely  dwelling  of  Rosalind  and  her 
father..  She  sighed  as  she  looked  at  his 
altered  countenance  and  form,  and  re- 
membered how  different  he  had'  looked 
and  been  at  that  time  the  preceding 
year.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his^ 
neck,  and  sobbed  upon  his  bosom. 

The  good  old  man  melted  into  tears, 
and  looked  mournfully  at  his  daughter. 
— "  Many  springs  and  summers  have 
passed,  my  Rosalind,  since  first  I  settled 
in  this  valley — many  eventful  years  have 
rolled  on — eventful  to  us  both;  but  to 
you,  my  child !  to  you  !  oh,  how  shall  1 
tell  you  what  this  valley  has  been  to 
you  !"  He  paused,  and  Rosalind  listen- 
ed in  silence,  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
meaning  of  these  words. 

Bamold  sighed  deeply,  and  with  great 
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^notion  he  said — ^^  My  Rosalind,  boar 
me !  I  must  at  last  speak !  dreadful  wiK 
be  the  task !  but  this  secret — ^this  SMtet 
so  long  concealed,  it  must  not  die  with 
me !" 

Rosalind,  petrified  with  astonishment, 
scarcely  knew  what  she  said  or  beard. 
She  looked  at  Bamold,  and  beheld  him 
convulsed  with  some  violent  mental 
struggle. — **  What  secret,  my  father  P*^ 
she  at  length  tremblingly  exclaimed. 

*'  Ah,  Rosalind !  the  name  of  fatiler 
is  not  due  to  me !"  He  clasped  bar 
hands  in  his,  and  casting  a  look  of  an* 
guish  on  her,  he  said — "  Rosalind,  I  am 
not  your  father !" 

''  Not  my  father!"  she  exdaimjed, 
"  great  God !  what  do  I  hear  ?' 

Happily  tears  came  to  her  relief,  ov 
this  shock  might  have  produced  coMe- 
quences  the  most  fatal  to  her  mind. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Bamold ;  "  odm 
yourself,  my  dearest  child;  foe  wlttfe  I 

live. 


live,  yon  shall  still  be  my  child.  Hate 
I  not  cherished  you  as  tny  daughter,  and 
can  you  doubt  my  affection  now  ?* 

^  Ah,  no,  my  father T  she  cried;  *•  but 
never  can  I  forget  those  wcMrds— *  I  am 
not  your  father  T  She  sunk  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet.  ''  Let  me  rtill  be 
your  child ;  oh,  tell  me  again  tikat  I  $Bttt 
your  child  !'• 

"  Ever  shall  you  be  my  child,  my  Ro^ 
salindf  my  best-loved  Rosalind  f  but 
while  1  have  strength  to  tell  you,  I  musrt 
relate  to  you  all  I  know  of  your  real  pa- 
rents, or  rather  of  your  mother;  for  yotrr 
fkther,  your  name,  oryourfemily,  we 
never  could  discover." 

The  dews  of  nigitt  were  begmning  to 
fall,  and  Rosalind  earnestly  besought 
Bamold  to  return  into  the  cottage ;  but 
he  replied — ••  No,  my  child,  I  will  not 
leave  this  spot  now ;  suffer  me  to  enjoy 
it  while  I  can ;  the  heat  of  the  day  has 
been  oppressive  to  me ;  let  me  feel  the 
refteshing  air.    But  I  must  begin  what  1 

have 
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have  to  say,  and  not  waste  my  breath  in 
what  is  of  no  importance. 

"  More  than  nineteen  years  have  now 
slipped  by  since  that  memorable  evening 
which  first  gave  you  to  my  care ;  it  was 
about  this  time  in  the  evening,  or  per- 
haps rather  later,  when,  as  I  was  mind- 
ing my  flocks  on  yonder  mountains,  for 
I  was  then  stout  and  vigorous,  Rosa- 
lind, and  thought  not  of  danger,  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder-storm ; 
such  a  storm  as  I  had  never  before,  or 
have  ever  since  witnessed.     I  collected 
the  sheep  together,  but  there  was  one 
ewe  and  lamb  missing.    Dismal  as  the 
night  was,  I  determined  not  to  return 
home  without  having  found  the  ewe ;  it 
was  a  favourite  of  my  Marie's,     I  wan- 
dered  over  the  hills,  hearing  the  thunder 
constantly  echoing,  from  rock  to  rock,  all 
around  me.      I  crossed   into  the  road 
which  forms  one  of  the  great  passes  be- 
tween the  mountains,  and  walked,  on, 
drenched  with  rain  as  I  was,  towards  that 

glen 
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glen  which  always  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  lonely  glen,  hoping  there  to  find  the 
ewe  and  lamb.  By  this  time  I  began 
severely  to  repent  of  my  folly,  as  the  ri- 
vulets were  fast  swelling  with  the  heavy- 
rain,  and  I  could  scarcely  proceed  on  my 
journey.  At  length  the  thunder  ceased, 
although  the  rain  continued  to  fall  in 
torrents.  I  stopped,  and  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  look  round  for  some  sheltering 
place,  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  pre- 
vented my  seeing  any  thing ;  for  though 
the  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  it  was 
obscured  by  thick  and  heavy  clouds ;  but 
as  the  rain  gradually  grew  less  violent, 
I  hoped  it  would  soon  light  me  back  to 
my  cottage.  I  stopped,  as  I  have  said ; 
and  as  the  thunder  was  no  longer  to  be 
heard,  I  distinguished  the  cries  of  a  wo- 
man,  joined  with  those  of  a  young  child. 
The  cries  of  the  woman  were  faint,  but 
the  chip's  voice  was  loud  and  easy  to  be 
heard.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  see 
no  one,  and  I  therefore  called  aloud,  as 
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I  thought  that  the  voices  we^e  at  no 
great  distance.  The  tain  had  now  near- 
ly ceased,  and  the  clouds  which  obsctlifed 
the  moon  began  to  disperse,  and  it  sud- 
denly shone  full  out.  By  its  light  I 
dhccrrered  a  female  lying  near  a  rock, 
with  a  child  by  her  side.  I  went  up  to 
her,  and  soon  perceived,  from  her  dress, 
that  she  was  a  person  of  distinction.  She 
hiid  on  a  pelisse,  and  hat  of  rich  white 
satin.  The  former  was  very  much 
stained  with  blood,  the  child's  clothes 
were  also  Woody;  but  we  aft^h^ar^ 
fbund  that  it  was  the  blood  of  her  unfor- 
tunate mother.  The  lady  spoke  With 
diiHeulty,  and  laid  her  havid  upon  her 
breast.  I  examined  the  place,  fflfd  foUAd 
there  a  deep,  aftd,  1  ^red,  a  morCri 
wound.  1  bound  it  up  as  well  m  I 
could,  endeavouring  to  staunch  the  blood 
which  streamed  from  it,  and  offered  tio 
carry  her  to  my  home.  She  thanked 
me,  but  said  it  could  hot  save  her ;  ^e 
Mt  thtit  she  was^  dying; '  bu^t,'  said  she, 

in 
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in  afteble  voice,  and  pointing  1x)  ker 
eUld, '  take  care  erf*  nsy  RosaKnd  T' 

Rosalind  lifted  up  tier  sti^amfsig  eyes» 
said  exdairaed — *  Qh  God!  was  it  my. 
mother!  my  murdered  mothet  T 

**  Your  mother  never  spoke  more," 
amtiniied  Bamold,  ^  bat  put  her  hand 
to  her  bosom  more  tiian  once,  as  if  to 
take  something  from  it;  but  she  was  not 
idble.  I  tied  you,  my  dear  Rosiilind,  to 
my  back,  and  carried  your  dying  motlier 
in  my  aims.  I  was  obliged  to  rest  by 
the  way  rety  frequently,  and  found  to 
my  grief  that  the  blood  continued  to 
flow  fix>m  the  wound,  in  spite  of  all  my 
care;  and  before  I  reached  my  home,  she 
had  ceased  to  breathe. 

**  My  wife  was  dreadfully  shocked  at 
sight  erf  the  murdered  lady;  for  we  were 
convinced,  from  the  dagger- wound  in  her 
breast,  that  she  had  been  murdered. 
You  were  her  charge  while  I  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  restore  life  to  your  mother. 
We  were  under   some  appreheni^ions 
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that  the  crime  of  murder  might  be  im- 
puted to  us ;  I  therefore  went  instantly 
to  St.  Blanch  for  one  of  the  holy  fathers. 
Leontine  accompanied  me  back,  and  to 
him  I  related  all  the  circumstances  just 
as  they  had  happened.  We  opened  the 
deceased  lady's  robe,  and  found^suspend- 
ed  round  her  neck  a  heavy  gold  chain, 
to  which  hung  a  picture  of  a  very  hand- 
some gentleman,  as  we  supposed,  her 
husband  and  your  father.  This,  Rosa- 
lind, you  will  find  in  the  cottage,  to- 
gether with  the  clothes  your  mother 
wore." 

Here  Bamold  sunk  back,  as  if  ex- 
hausted with  the  exertion  of  speaking. 
Rosalind  looked  anxiously  at  him,  and 
her  anxiety  for  the  time  entirely  ba- 
nished the  interesting  particulars  she 
had  just  heard  from  her  thoughts ;  she 
agam  entreated  him  to  endeavour  to  re- 
turn to  the  house,  but  he  still  refused. 
Growing  seriously  alarmed,  she  sent  Nina 
to  the  convent  for  father  Leontine.     In 

the 
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the  meantime  Bamold  gained  strength 
enough  to  speak  again. 

**  Your  mother,  Rosalind,  was  interred 
in  the  Convent  chapel;  every  endeavour 
was  made  to  discover  her  family  and  the 
base  assassin  who  had  murdered  her,  but 
to  no  purpose;  and  I  requested  that 
you  might  remain  with  us.  The  abbess 
and  Either  Leontine  are  the  only  persons 
in  the  convent  who  are  acquainted  with 
all  these  circumstances;  they  alone  know 
that  you  are  not  in  reality  my  daughter. 
Since  the  death  of  my  poor  Marie,  who 
loved  you  as  her  own,  they  have  been 
parents  to  you,  and  wiD,  I  trust,  con- 
tinue so  when  I  am  gone." 

Rosalind,  in  the  utmost  grief,  looked 
at  him,  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  the 
fall  force  of  his  gloomy  mournful  presage. 
The  moon  shone  full  upon  his  placid 
countenance,  and  she  perceived  that  it 
was  ghastly  pale,  rendered  more  so,  per- 
haps,  by  the  silver  light  which  beamed 
on  it    She  almost  imagined  him,  as  he 

sat 
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sat  mdfSoMle^s  aM  dpeechteife,  ft&edrffjr 
deady  and  the  agony  <^the  thought^  to- 
gether \vith  the  agitated  ^tt  hei*  taimd 
had  been  thrown  hrto,  wrought  YsHt  lOp 
ahnost  to  distradioto. 

Father  Leontine  tirrived  iM  haste,  latA 
after  having  administered  the  last  Mcm^ 
ments  of  the  Romish  church  to  Ba^notd, 
he  turned  to  Rosalind,  and  j^id-^**  For- 
tify yout  soiil,  Rosdind,  for  ymt  gireat 
trial,  and  take  comfiMt:  your  {Mri;emal 
fHend  is  silftetihg  nb  great  jpain;  hiA 
death  is  las  pieac^ful  as  his  life  has  been. 
It  is  true,  hi^  spirit  will  sh(Mrtly  have  fled 
&r  from  here,  but  he  wiU  be  in  Ihoak 
mansions  of  the  just  where  he  will  re- 
eeive  the  reward  of  all  his  toils  dnd  af- 
fection towards  you." 

Rosalind,  drowned  in  tear^,  thre# 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  dying  friend, 
and  embraced  his  hands,  already  l^hilled 
with  the  damp  of  death.  He  raised  his 
head  once  more,  and  said-^^'  Heaven 
bleids  you,  my  de^r,  dear  child !  you  and 

my 
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ny  9<iTipw  have  beeij  my  oom&it;  you 
loyocHisolatiaPt  and  h^  my  hope;  he  will 
1^«9»  you  for  your  te^dem^s^.  Up9e, 
sty  cfaildi  ferewell  T 

He  spoke  no  more,  sunk  gently  b«ak» 
9fid»  wi|;bout  i^  grmn,  expired. 
.  WbiM^  a  subject  for  the  pencil  of  an 
artiit  WjBS  here !  The  %ure  of  t)ie  dy- 
ing miM)  rejected  on  by  the  pale  light  of 
life  moon,  Bmalind  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
apd  the  fine  and  v^ierable  form  of  the 
My  ^b^r  standing  besdde  them,  with 
hi^  qyes  turned  towards  heaVen,  hold- 
ing tbe)  crufdfix  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  supporting  the  head  of  his 
qearly-lif^ss  friend. 

Hhe  body  of  Bamold  wa$  removed 
into  the  cottage.  Rosalind  remained 
Weling  on  the  ground,  with  her  face 
mting  on,  the  place  where  he  had 
Ipeathed  Im  la9t.-~''0b»  my  father!" 
^  ey^laiinifi^a  ia  an  agony  of,  grief, 
^  little  did  I  think,  when  lied  you  here, 
4^bted9  this  evening,  that  you  would 

never 
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never  more  return !  Oh,  my  father !  but 
I  have  no  father !  no  mother !  I  never 
knew  their  care ;  strangers  have  been  fa- 
ther and  mother  to  me.  Lord  Grod  have 
mercy  on  me !" 

The  grass  was  moistened  by  her  tears, 
and  while  she  continued  bitterly  to 
dwell  on  the  late  sudden  and  mournful 
event,  and  on  the  strange  events  which 
she  had  just  been  made  acquainted  with, 
her  ideas  grew  confused,  and  a  thought, 
quick  as  lightning,  glanced  across  her 
mind;  she  gave  it  utterance  until  it 
seemed  a  reality — "  Perhaps  I  have  a 
father  still,"  she  repeated ;  "  a  father  who 
wants  my  affection  and  care,  and  who 
would  love  as  the  friend  I  have  lost 
loved  me.** 

She  continued  in  this  bewildered  state 
until  she  was  interrupted  by  Leontine, 
who  came  to  conduct  her  into  the  house: 
he  consoled  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
parent,  mingled  with  the  language  of  a 
religious  instructor,  soothing  the  anguish 

of 
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<rf  her  wounded  spirit,  and  urging  her 
to  seek  fortitude  where  alone  it  is  to  he 
found ;  and  to  raise  her  fainting  hopes, 
where  they  would  assuredly  be  realized, 
and  where  she  would  again  find  all,  and 
more  than  all  she  had  lost.  He  led  her 
to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  they  had 
laid  her  guardian,  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  he  said — "  You  have,  Rosalind, 
been  a  duteous  daughter,  a  tender  nurse; 
shrink  not,  then,  my  child,  from  per- 
fcHining  the  last  office  of  love  to  your 
deceased  fHend ;  stretch  forth  your  hand, 
and  close  your  parent's  eyes.*' 

Rosalind  obeyed.  She  reached  out 
her  hand,  and  trembUngly  laid  it  on  Bar- 
nold's  eyes.  The  deathlike  coldness  curd- 
led her  blood,  and  she  shuddered  as  she 
thought  that  it  was  her  father's  brow  she 
touched;  that  it  was  him  whom  she  had 
attended  with  such  anxiety,  and  loved 
with  such  devoted  affection,  that  lay  cold 
and  motionless  before  her. 

When  Leontine  took  leave  of  her,  she 

was 
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nmn  loft  done  with  the  ccx^ise.  Pre- 
mitly  Nina  came  to  her,  and  after  hay«- 
i]^  arranged  some  of  the  furniture  m 
the  chamber^  was  slowly  and  silently 
going  aw^y.  ''  Nina,''  said  Bosalind» 
*•  will,  not  you  stay  with  me  ?*' 

^^  Foi]gi^  rae,  dear  raademoi8eUe»" 
replied  Nina^  ^  I  would  do  «ay  thing  to 
sc^rve  you,  but  indeed  I  dare  not  sit  in 
the  room  where  thc^e  is^a  corpse.'' 

**  Xben  I  wdll  not  urge  you,  Ninai." 
Bosalind  was  hurt  for  the  moment,  and 
thought.  Nina  selfish  and  unkind ;  but 
when  she  peroeived  the  popr  girl  in 
teavs,  she  freely  forgave  her,  for  she 
we|)ijt  for  B^nold. 

Nina  left  the  room,  wishing  her  a 
goodnij^t 

Rossdind  kndt  down  by  the  side  oi 
t^bed,  and  laid  h^  head. oa  the  sasxie^ 
pittQW  with  Bamold.  She  kissed  hwk 
cfiU  dbeek,  and  bathed  it  with  her  teavs. 
The  moon  was  dbseured  by  a  passisij; 
doud^    and;  aU  around  her  was  total 

darkness. 
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darkness.      A  secret  and  solemn^  awe 
took,  possession  of  her  soul.     She  lis- 
tened with  a  fearful  anxiety,  which  al- 
most, deprived  her"  of  the  power  of  re- 
spiration, to. each  trifling-  sound;  even 
th^  sound  of  the  wind,  as  it  sighed  in  the 
neighbouring  trees,  startled  her.     The 
strange  -^nd  varied  occurrences  of  the 
evening  had  worked  her  mind  up  to 
such  a  state,  that  it  was  open  to  every 
superstitious   terror;    and   superstitious 
fears  were  what  she  had  never  expe- 
rienced before.    Her  disordered  imagina- 
tion placed  her -murdered  mother  before 
her ;  she  fancied  she  saw  her  lying  bleed- 
ing in  the  lonely  glen.     She  heard  her 
last  groan,  and  heard  her  say — "  Take 
care .  of  my  Rosalind !"     She  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  seated  herself  by  the  win- 
dow.     The  moon  shone  full  out  again — 
she  looked  through  the  lattice  towards 
the  garden. — "  There,"  said  she,  "  I  lost 
my  last  parent.*'  Something  moved  close 
to  the  paling.     Rosalind  perceived  it. 
.  VOL.  III.  E  What 
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What  ((Kmld  it  be  ?  did  her  eyes  <(koeiwe 
her  ?  Ko ;  she  looked  dgain,  «nid  saw  it 
move  plainly.  It  was  a  tall  figure^ 
wrapped  in  a  t6ng  loose  dress.  Asto- 
nished and  alarmed,  she  continued  to 
watch  it  with  breathless  eagerness.  It 
moved  slowly  down  out^de  the  gard^*- 
hedge,  and  at  last  disappeared  among 
the  teees.  Sh^. withdrew  her  eyes  from 
the  window,  and  glanced  fearfully  round 
the  room.  She  looked  at  the  hed,  «nd, 
as  'she  imagined,  saw  die  corpse  naove. 
The  bed  certainly  did  move,  and  she 
observed  the  curtains  lifted  up.  An 
universal  tremour  seized  her.  What 
Xi&6\d  this  mean  ?  She  heard  a  rustling 
ndise,  and  to  her  astonishment  Cred^ 
crept  slowly  from  underneath  the  bed, 
and  advanced  towards,  her.  She  held 
«$t  her  hand  to  him,  which  he  fondly 
licked,  and,  thus  encouraged,  leaped  upon 
tike  seat  beside  her,  and  laid  his  nose  on 
her  lap.  His  caresses  moved,  and  even 
eom&ated  her.     She  embraced  his  sha^^ 
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gy  neck,  .dnd  suffered  him  to  lick  the 
burning  tears  which  streamed  down  her 
cheeks.  How  much  can  a  dog  rdiem 
the  gloofti  of  solitude  1  Rosalind  felt  less 
kmel  J  since  Cred^  had  come  to  her.  She 
again  took  her  station  at  the  side  of  the 
bed, '  and  Cred^  laid  down  by  his  mas- 
ter's face^  uttering  many  an  expressive, 
llfaough  savage  moan.  Thus  passed  the 
first  night  of  death. 

The  morning  sun  arosey  but  Rosalind 
ft^iced  not  in  its  light,  as  it  shone  but 
on  rtie  corpse  of  her  father.  Yesterday's 
sun  had  risen  on  him,, as  she  had  hoped, 
in  improving  health ;  but  now  how  sad- 
ly afl  was  changed!  how  crudffly  were  her 
licpes  crushed!  all— -all  was  cold  and  deso- 
late to  her ! 

f^&mig  the  day,  her  beloved  friend 
Agsrtiia  came  to  her,  and  at  the  abjbess's 
request  .larged  her  to  return  to  the  oon- 
i?ent ;  the  cottage  ooukl  no  logger  he 
eonsd^red  a  safe  and  proper  abode  ifor 
ketf  now  that  she  had  lost  ber  pratectar ; 

e2  for 
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for  should  count  Altorf  return  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  which,  was  not  at 
all  improbable,  she  was  aware,  from 
what  she  iiad  already  known  and  heard 
of  him,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  his  honour.  It  was  agreed  that  after 
the  interment  of  Bamold,  she  should  set- 
tle permanently  at  St.  Blanch. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  since 
Rosalind's  irreparable  loss,  some  of  the 
brothers  ^  of  the  holy  order  came  to  the 
cottage,  to  remove  the  remains  of  Bar- 
nold  to  their  last  home ;  several  of  the 
peasants  also  came  to  attend  the  ceremo- 
ny, and  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  a  neighbour,  whom  they  had  all  es- 
teemed   since    he  had    resided    aoKmg 
them.     They  placed  the  body  on  a  bier, 
and  proceeded  with  it  up  the  mountain- 
ous path  towards  the  convent.  Rosalmd 
followed  in  the  melancholy  procession^ 
lining  on  Nina's  arm :  she  was  drest  in 
a-'^lain  mourning  habit  provided  for  her 
by  the  sisters  of  the  convent ;  a  lacgk 
"ui  black 
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black  veil,  covered  her  head  andshoul- 
ders^  i>ut  could  not  conceal  the  paleness 
of  Iher  cofliitenance,  nor  the  tears  which 
&st  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

They  were  met  in  the  chapel  by  the 
superior  and  the  rest  of  his  order,  who 
joined  in  the  funeral  train,  and  solemnly 
and  melodiously  chanted  a  requiem 
to  the  soul  of  the  departed,  as  they 
slowly  walked  up  the  aisle  which  led  to 
that- part  of  the  edifice  where  the  vaults 
were.  They  passed  through  an  arched 
doorway  into  a  passage,  where  the  glare 
of  the  torches  which  some  of  the  monks 
carried,  served  but  to  shew  more  plainly 
the  gloom  and  darkness  of  this  dreary 
abode  of  death. 

Rosalind  had  never  been  in  this  pas- 
sage' since  the  time  when  she  attended 
the  funeral  of  Marie  Rocha,  her  sup- 
posed mother,  and  then  she  was  too 
young  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  solem- 
nity of  the  scene,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  place.    The  same  grave  which  con- 

£  3  tained 
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tfliaed  Jklbyrie  faoil  been  op^fied  ta  receive 
the  remains  of  her  husband.  They  low- 
ered the  eo&n  into  ity  and  the  superior 
friar  read  a  short  burial  service  over  it. 
Each  wOTd  sounded  with  double  solem- 
nity in  this  dreary  vault:  ^the  vdiees  of 
the  dead  seemed  to  echo  it  along  the 
roof,  and  to  welcome  the  a^i^  of  mk^ 
ther  son  of  mentality  to  their  lowly  and 
long  refjose.  Rosalind's  spirits  ^^uite 
forsook  heir  when  she  saw  the  ^ravdi 
thrown  upon  the  coffin^  and  gradually 
hide  from  her  view  all  that  remained  of 
that  parental  friend  she  had  so  doat^  on 
in  life.  Had  she  been  alone^  she  would 
glidly  have  given  way  to  her  feelings, 
and  there  sunk  down  by  the  side  c^  the 
grave;  but  she  had  often  been  taught 
that  self-command  was  a  duty,  and  had 
often  practised  it :  a  convulsive,  half-sti<^ 
fled  sob  was  all  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance betrayed  the  intensity  of  her 
grief. 

Asrthey  turned  from  the  grave  to 

leave 
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leave  the  bur}dng-place,  father  Leontine 
came  dose  up  to  her,  and  pointing  to  a 
grave  which  had  no  monument  or  in- 
scription, he  saidj  in  a  low  voice — "  Ro- 
salind,  in  that  spot  your  mother  lies !" 

Rosalind's  heart  beat  quick,  and  as 
she  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  which 
led  to  the  chapel,  she  turned  once  more 
to  take  a  farewell  look  at  Barnold's  grave, 
and  her  eye  also  lingered  on  that  of  her 
mother. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


''  Who  Steals  amid  the  shade  I 
More  like  some  spectre  from  the  grave, 
Than  tenant  of  this  mortal  world?. 
Mark !  how'it  glides  along, 
'  With  soundless  steps,  and  closely-shrouded  features  1" 

When  the  bell  rung  to  summon  the 
nuns  to  vespers,  Rosalind  joined  them 
in  the  chapel.  It  was  a  soothing,  al- 
though now  a  sorrowful  call  to  her ;  for 
she  recollected  how  often  she  had  obeyed 
its  summons,  with  that  beloved  being 
whom  she  still  loved  to  call  father. 
When  the  full  peal  of  the  organ,  and  the 
melodious  chorus  of  soft  voices,  swelled 
the  air,  she  ca^t  a  mournful  glance  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  chapel  where  he 
lay  cold  and  inanimate.  How  often, 
standing  by  her  side,  had  he  joined  the 

heavenly 
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heavenly  strain,  and  anticipated  the 
time  when  he  should  sing  hallelujahs  at 
the  throne  of  his  Redeemer! — "  And  that 
time  is  now  come,*'. she  inwardly  ex- 
daimed ;  **  he  is  happy— why  do  not  I 
rejoice  ?**  But  as  she  struggled  to  suppress 
a  tear,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  rejoice 
until  her  freed  spirit  fle\f^  to  join  him  in 
that  holy  and  heavenly  rest. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  Rosa- 
lind accompanied  Agatha  to  her  cell, 
where  that  nun  generally  continued  her 
private  devotions'  until  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. :  r  She  Kconversed,^  however,  this 
evening  Mrith  her  young  friend,  chiefly 
on  her  future  plans  and  prospects. 

Rosalind  said  that  it  was  her  wish  to 
become  one  of  the  sisterhood,  but  that 
she  would  not  willingly  be  hurried  into 
a  ceremony  of  such  a  sacred  nature,  and 
of  such  importance  to  her  future  life. 
-  For  this  Agatha  highly  commended 
her. — *^  I  would  encourage  you,  Rosa- 
lind,** said  she,  "  in  your  desire  of  de- 

E  5  dicating 
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dicatiiig  yotii'i^lf  to  your  Makt^r,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  yon  in 
thinking  that  you  should  not  be  pi^- 
cit>itate«  It  will  be  an  event  on  which 
all  your  future  happiness  or  tnisery  ds^^ 
pends,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next;  and  should  you  ever  regret  the 
step  you  have  taken,  how  should  I,  »s 
your  friend,  reproach  myself  for  having 
urged  you  to  it !" 

«  Oh  r  replied  Rosalind,  "  I  do  not 
fear  that  I  shall  ever  repent  of  such  a 
decision;  my  otily  reloctance  and  my 
only  fear  is,  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  pi* 
ous  and  heavehly-minded  to  presume  on 
so  solemn  and  so  glorious  a  duty.'* 

Agatha  smiled. — **  My  dear  Rosa- 
lind," said  she>  **  you  are  yet  young,  and 
yottr  opiniotis  Canhot  be  fixed ;  jrou  know 
not  how  they  may  yet  change:  I  would 
wish  you  not  to  deceive  yourself;  do  riot 
let  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  be  mistaken 
for  religious  aeal:  it  will  very  easil]^ 
mislead  you,  as  it  has  done  others.  Tbett 

are 
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« 

are  in  this  very  convertt,  in  our  own 
community,  some  who  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  have  myself  observed,  bitterly 
rep^t  of  the  rash  step  they  took  in 
th«ir  youth.  I  would  not  judge  any 
one  harshly,  but  I  much  fear  their  hearts 
m  little  accord  with  the  vows  they  have 
taken,  as  those  persons  who  are  continu- 
ally involved  in  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
dissipation  would  accord  with  the  seclu- 
sion and  restrictions  of  the  monastic  life. 
They  are  like  travellers  wandering  with- 
out a  guide  in  a  strange  country ;  they 
never  reach  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. Their  labours  in  religion  are 
without  love,  their  exertions  without 
spirit,  and  they  would  oonfidder  a  release 
from  their  bonds  as  the  greatest  blessing 
that  could  befall  them ;  but  no  such  re- 
lease can  be  obtained,  and  tliey  conti- 
nue  in  the  same  heartless  service,  without 
ever  arriving  a.  degree  nearer  the  hea- 
venly  goal.     What  state,  my  dear  Il6- 

£  6  salind, 
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salind,  can  be  more  miserable,  and  yet 
the  picture  I  have  drawn  is  a  true  one, 
and  is  realized  in  this  very  community, 
as  I  have  before  said.  Many,  urged  by 
their  relations,  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  in  some  fit  of  disap^intment, 
or  under  the  impressions  of  false  zeal  for 
religion  and  piety,  which  they  do  not 
possess,  have  been  hurried,  or  have  hur- 

.  ried  themselves,  into  a  profession  and 

course  of  life  which  they  are  in  no  ways 

calculated  to  fulfil :  they  have  immured 

'their  bodies  in  the  cloister,  while  their 

'  -hearts  are  still  given  to  the  world.     Be 
assufed,  zeal  must  either  increase  or  di- 
^Hiinish ;  true  zeal  will  increase,  but  false 
•  zeal  must  languish  and  die." 

Agatha  continued  endeavouring  to 
impress  these  important  trutlis  on  her 
•^pupil's  mind  until  twelve  o'clock  had 
struck ;   she  then  put  a  taper  into  her 
-hand,   embraced  her  tenderly,  and  led 
hier  to  the  door  of  her  cell. — "  I  have  al- 
ready 
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ready  kept  you    too  long  from  your 
rest)"   said  she^    as  she  bid  her  good 

night.  .  ^ 

Ito»alind  ascended  a  flight  of  steps« 
and  •  passed  •  through  a  long  -  corridor  to 
her  own  ?  apartment '.  She  placed    the 
taper  on  a  table/  and  sunk  down  on  her 
mattress^^  abiwSrbed-  completely  in  the^  oc- 
curiffefices  -of  the  last  three"6r  foiir  days, 
Which^Kad '^  b6    suddenly-  Wrought    a 
change  in  her  situation.      The^^  severe 
loss  she  had  sustained  pressed  heavily 
on  her,'  and  she  recalled  all  the  happi- 
ness she '  had  once  possessed,  and  con^ 
trasted  it  with  the  sorrow  which  over- 
came her  nowJ     Her  former  idea  re- 
specting the  existence  of  her  father  fre- 
quently recurred  to  her,  and  she  then 
felt  as  if  she  could  wander  through  the 
world  in  the  bare  hope  and  possibUity 
of  finding  him ;  but  how  should  she  dis- 
cover him,  when  she  did  not  even  know 
his  name?     Alas!  it  was  hopeless,  and 
she  was  sometimes '  tempted  to  exclaim 

— «Oh," 
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-— ^^  Oh,  miiie  is  a  hsgrd  lot !"  but  die 
diecked  the  ungi!ateful  thought,  and  re- 
membered the  many  comforts  and  ble9$- 
ings  which   surrounded  her;    but  all 
efforts  to  compose  her  disturbed  imod 
atid  harassed  spirits  were  fruitless ;  she 
coiild  not  rest,  and  she  rose  from  her 
bed,  and  ^aced  up  and  doWn  the  cham- 
ber.    She  4ook  the  taper  in  her  hand, 
and  the  thought  struck  her,  that  if  sBe 
eould^  go,  and  on  ber  knees  offer  up  her 
prayers  at  the  altar^  it  would  calm  and 
4»Hapose  her  more  than  any  thing  else. 
It  was  a  strange  and  sm  unaccountaUe 
desire,  and  at  any  other  time  she  would 
herself  have  thought  it  so;  but  there 
was  a  weight  of  affliction  on  her  soul, 
which  solitude  and  fervent  prayer  could, 
ske  thouglrt,  alone  remove.    When  she 
t»pened  her  chamber-door,   the  ^oomy 
appearance  c^  the  corridor,   for  a  mo- 
ment, caused  her  heart  to  fail  her ;  but 
she  hastened  across  it,  and  descended 
the  stairs,  passing  through  the  hall  to  a 

private 


pti¥ate  door  with  whiA  she  was  ac« 
qoBiiitedy  whkh  led  to  the  obipel.  She 
opened  it  with  ^ase^  but  the  ohepri 
Withm  looked  so  dreary,  that  she  ago&i 
pmified  before  she  could  gain  eoimge  tx) 
go  on.  All  was  dark,  except  one  soli^i* 
tarj  lamp  which  burnt  before  the  altar, 
illun^nating  a  small  space  aroutid  it, 
whfie  the  other  parts  of  the  extensive 
bmldiiig  were  thrown  into  deep  shade 
She  heard  no  noise  but  the  echo  of  her 
oym  steps,  as  she  walked  up  ih.  imtted 
aisle,  and  now  and  then  the  wind  whis«- 
ding  through  the  door  which  led  to  tb^ 
vaults^  laid  which  was  Srjar,  or  iboumful* 
iy  swee^nng  along  the  arched  roof.  She 
placed  her  light  at  ihe  base  of  a  piillk*, 
and  sunk  on  hw  knees  before  the  cruci* 
fix  which  rose  above  the  altar.  This  re^ 
presentation  ofher  dying  Redeemer  fified 
her  with  emotions  arid  sensaticHais  which 
none  but  a  member  of  the  RoinMi 
church  €^  form  any  conception  of.  .  She 
nemained  for  soBoe  time  ^odly  abodrbed 
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in  her  devotions,  when  a  sudden  noise 
at  the '  further  ' end  .of  the  chapel  dis- 
turbed her,  and  caused  her  to;look  round. 
Quick  as  lightning,  a  figure'  passed 
through  the  door  which  led  to  the  bury- 
ing-place,  and  glided  along  the  aisle.  Its 
motion: [.was",  so ;  swift  that  ^  she  :  could 
scarcely? perceive; which  way  it  went,  but 
she  fancied 'that  it  disappeared  close  to 
the  door  through .  whidi  she  had  herself 
entered,  the  chapel.     -J 

Astonished:  and  alarmed,  she  hastily 
took  up  her  light :and  repassed  the  aisle^ 
fearfuL' lestlBhevshould  again  see  the  fir 
gure. ..  She  did  '^not;  like  to  go  through 
the  same  Tjdoor  I  where  the  apparition,  or 
whatever  else  it  might  be,  had  so  sud- 
denly and  strangely  seemed  to  disappear; 
but  there  was  nolother  way  out  of  the 
chapel,  except  the  jgreat  door,  which  was 
double  barred,'  and  it  would  only  have 
led  her  into  the  courtyard  of  the  con- 
vent. She  therefpre  quitted  the  chapel 
by  the  same  door  she  had  entered  it  at, 

and 
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and  closing  it  after  her,  she  hastened  to- 
wards the  staircase  with  her  utmost 
iqpeed.  '  She  perceived  a  light  glimmer- 
ing at  a  distance^  and  as  she  felt  assured 
that  every  individual  of  the  family,  ex- 
ceptifag  herself,  was,  and  had  for  some 
time  been  at  rest,  this  additional  circum- 
stance  added  new  swiftntes  to  her  flight. 
When  she  reached  her  chamber,  she 
softly 'secured  the  door,  and  again  threw 
herself  on  her  bed.  She  endeavoured  to 
sleepV  and  banish  from'  her  thoughts  the 
Grange  appearance  she  had  witnessed  in 
the  chapel;  but  if,  by  chance,  she  sunk 
to  sleep,  it  was  disturbed  by  such  fright- 
ful dreams,  that  it  rather  harassed  than 
refreshed  her.  She  had  not  slept  long 
before  she  was  roused  by  a  noise,  as  she 
at  first  thought,  in  an  adjoining  room. 
She  had  heard  it  several  times  in  her 
sleep,  and  it  had  then,  perhaps,  aided  by 
the  frightful  images  of  her  dream,  sound- 
ed like  the  groans  of  a  dying  person.  She 
started  up^  and  listened  with  trembling 

attention, 
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attetttion^  and  she-dsstinetly  heard  aome- 
thing  thrast  vitdenily  agakist  t^e  door, 
and  then  a  piteous  whine.  No  itmiad 
was  ever  more  grateful  to  her  eac8»  faf 
she  then  felt  asMied  that  it  was  fom 
Cred^,  who  had^  she  recollected,  foUowed 
her  to  the  comrent^  and  had  most  proba- 
bly escaped  the  observation  of  the  do- 
mestics who  usually  &stened  the  dobrs^ 
and  took  care  of  the  dogs  belonging  to 
the  house. 

Rosalind  could  not  withstand  the 
poor  animal's  entreaties.  She  opened 
the  door,  and  gave  him  admittance ;  he 
laid  down  by  the  bedside>  and  soon  fdU 
£ast  asleep ;  but  Rosalind  was  now  com- 
pletely roused/  arid  she  lay  ruminating 
on  the  past,  the  present^  and  the  future, 
anxiously  watching  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing through  the  chamber- window,  which, 
as  it  faced  the  east,  received  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun. — "  I  will  not,"  said  she,  "  re- 
late what  I  have  seen  to  any  one,  as  it 
would  only  be  taken  for  a  phantom  of , 

my 
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my  own  imagination^  and  I  ^u>uld  be 
r^arded  a8  foolish  and  snpersfattousi 
What  it  could  be  I  knoiy  not^  but  I  am 
oertain  I  wa»  not  deceived;  it  wis  no 
fimcy,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one 
fiom  the  convent  would  be  in  the  cha- 
pel "at  that  hour^  and  alone.  It  came 
from  the  vaults  too,  and  that  is  so  unlike- 
ly. She  rose  from  her  mattress,  dressed 
herself^  and  placing  herself  at  the  win- 
dow,  she  endeavoured  to  divert  her 
tiboug^ts  from  .the  unpleasant  sul^ect 
which  occupied  them,  by  watching  some 
birds  who  were  busily  employed  in 
building  their  jiests  in  a  ruinous  end  of 
the  convent,  whidb  was  held  together  by 
thick  entwinements  of  ivy,  and  shaded 
by  a  spreading  mountain  ash  which 
gtBvr  out  of  its  Walls.  Here  she  sat  un- 
til the  matin-bell  rung,  when,  attended 
by  Cred^  whose  slumbers  were  broke 
by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  she  descended 
into  the  hall  of  the  convent 
Agatha  observed  that  she  looked  ill, 

and 
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and  inquired  aflfectioiiately  after^  her 
health,—"  I  did  hot  get  much  sleep,-'  dbe 
replied. 

• "  P^rKaps;^-  said  a  young  lady,  who 
stood^near"  heri  and  who  was  a  boarder 
in  the  convent,   "  the  noise    disturbed 


you."  ^     •    ■ 


It5»%lind's  colour  changed,   and  her 

heart  beat  violently  as  she  stammered 

« * 

out-r-"  Noise !  what  noise  ?" 

•  -  r 

"A  noiise/'  returned  the  young  lady, 
•*  like  something  scratching  furiously, 
and  a  dreadful  howling:  I  could  not 
sleep  for  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  my  dog,"  answared 
Kosalind;  **  he  scratched  for  admission 
at  my  door.  I  am  sorry  he  disturbed 
you." 

"  I  own  I  was  frightened,"  said  she, 
"  but  now  I  could  laugh  at  it.  I  think 
you  look  as  if  you  had  been  a  little 
alarmed  yourself." 

Rosalind  had  no  opportunity  of  reply- 
ing to  this.   Indeed  she  would  not  at  the 

moment 
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moment  have  known  what  answer  to 
have  given.  As  they  walked.  ;along  the 
gallery,  and  passed  the  arch. whicfaf  con- 
cealed the  private  door  into  the  chapel, 
she  shuddered,  and  her  blood  turned 
chill  at  the  recollection  of  her  last  night's 
terror  in  that  same  place. 

By  the  permission  and  advice  of  the 
abbess,  she  that  day  returned  to  her  de- 
serted home/ to  make  arrangements  for 
hei^  final  departure  from  it.  It. seemed 
so  lonely  and  desolate  that  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  look  at  it,  and  yet  every 
thing  was  the  same  as  when  Bamold 
was  living  there.  The  sun  shone  with 
equal  splendour  through  the  latticed 
windows ;  the  plants  looked,  if  possible, 
in  brighter  verdure ;  yet  his  dear  pre- 
senee  was  wanting,  and  all  seemed  a 
dull  and  dreary  void  to  her. 
',,  Nina  met  her  at  the  door:  the  pocM: 
girli  wept  when  she  saw  Rosalind  look 
moimifully  round     the   room. — "  Ah, 

mademoiselle  r 
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mademoiselle!*"  said  she,  ^' it  looks  sadly 
dismal  fritbout  my  master !'' 

**  It  does  indeed,  Nina,"  she  replied, 
at  the  saxne  time  sighing  deeply.  She 
wrent  up  stairs,  entered  Barnold's  eham* 
ber,  and  «at  in  the  <4iair  which  he  used 
to  occupy;  but  here  her  feelings  so 
oomplet-ely  overcame  her,  that  she  sunk 
liack  in  it  and  sobbed  aloud.  Aware 
how  -useless  it  was  thus  to  give  way  to 
ber  grief,  she  quitted  the  chair,  and 
<;atled  to  mind  what  he  had  told  her  re- 
specting the  miniature  and  her  mothert 
clothes.  There  stood  in  the  room  a 
•chest  which  she  had  never  seen  open, 
but  which  she  had  often  longed  to 
mspect.  This  she  doubted  not  con- 
tained what  she  was  in  quest  of;  but 
liow  to  open  it,  she  knew  not.  She 
searched  the  different  drawers  in  the 
voom,  and  at  last  found  a  bunch  of 
Iseys,  'One  of  which  was  tied  with  a  liit 
of  red  thread.     T?iis  was  the  key;  bMft 

when 


when  she  rattied  her  hand  to  pkroe  it  kn 

the  lock,   she  couM  vot  guide  it.  ^  A 

tremoar  ;$etzed  her,  and  she  felt  as  if. she 

dmoet  expected  to  find  the  oorpee  of 

her  mother   in  the  chest.     8be  faow-^ 

ever  summoned   courage,  turned  the 

key,  iHid  lifted  up  the  lid.    Uflsdemeath 

it  lay  wtne  folds  of  paper.     These  she 

temoved,    but    instantly    started  back 

fnun  «  sight  for  which  .she  was  not  prer 

paired.    Her  another's  dothes  had  been 

^■esOTTQd  in  the  same  state  they  were 

in  when  she  wore  them;  and  as  tixey 

were  very  much  stained  witii  blood,  the 

»gkt  was  truly  dreadful  to  Rosalind, 

and  it  was  some  time  before  she  ven*- 

tuied  a  second  look. 

She  .at  length  took  them  in  her  band. 
The  pelisse  was,  as  Barhold  had  descdA^ 
ed  it,  of  very  rich  white  tatin,  findly 
emljproidered.  The  colour  was  much 
changed  by  ^g^,  s^d  by  the  blood-stsdila 
vpoQ  it.  A  Spaiysh  hat  of  'the  same 
MPt  'cf  satm  lay  iwith  thej^c^isa^  land 

was 
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was  ornamented  by  a  full  plume .  -ef 
white  ostrich  feathers.  •  ' 

Rosalind  viewed  these  relics  with 
veneration  :  she  searched  farther  in  the 
chest,  and  found  ^  the  picture  carefully 
wrapt  in  a  cambric  handkerchief:  it  wai 
a  miniature  richly  set  in  gold,  with  a 
chain  of  highly- wrought  gold  attached 
to  it.  She  gazed  on  it  with  mingled 
pain  and  pleasure.—"  It  must  be  my 
father,"  she  said,  and  in  the  persua- 
sion kissed  it,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bo- 
som. The  face  was  youthful  and  very 
handsome,  and  the  figure  fine  and  strik- 
ing. Round  the  painting  was  a  narrow 
plait  of  glossy  black  hair.  As  she  placed 
it  in  her  bosom,  she  secretly  resolved 
never  to  remove  it  from  thence  until 
she  had  found  the  already-loved  and 
honoured  original.  The  letter  E  wa« 
engraved  on  the  clasp  of  the  chain,  and 
she  observed  the  same  letter  marked  on 
the  comer  of  the  handkerchief. — "  It  is^** 
thought  she,  **  one  of  the  initials  of  my 

mother's 
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mother'ii  namei"  The  comer  was  turned 
down,  and  under  it,  carefully  wrapped 
in  paper,  was  a  beautiful  ringlet  of  dark 
brown  hair,  the  same  colour  as  Rosa- 
lind's. This  she  also  placed  near  her 
heart,  there  to  rest  with  the  picture. — •* 
"  Both  are  equally  dear  to  me,"  said  she, 
**  as  ye  were  to  each  other.** 

She  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day  in  looking  over  Bamold's  things, 
and  in  preparing  for  her  departure;  not 
that  there  were  many  things  to  examine, 
but  she  lingered  over  each  dear  remem- 
brance with  fond  regret,  and  seemed 
lotli  to  part  with  it  out  of  her  hand.  She 
packed  up  his  few  books,  which  she  had 
read  over  and  over  again ;  also  her  lute^j 
inusicy  and  drawings,  and  her  own  scaiii 
tj  wttrdrobe.  Tliese  things  occupied 
her  until  the  evening,  and  she  was  just 
sitting  down  to  indulge  herself  with 
again  looking  at  the  miniature  of  her  fa- 
ther, when  Nina  knocked  at  the  door. 

VOL.  Ill-  p  She 
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She  hastily  replaced  it  in  her  botoot* 
fearing  lest  it  should  he  seen»  and  then 
admitted  Nina. 

**  I  only  came  to  ask  you,  mademoi- 
selle,"  said  Nina,  ^^  if  you  would  not  eat 
something  ?  you  havQ  had  nothing  all 
day."  ,  ,    . 

**  Thank  you,  Nina,  for  your  care  of 
me,  but  I  am  not  hungry ;  I  cannot  ieit.'" 

^  Indeed  then  you  will  make  jrourself 
ill,"Teplied  Nina. 

Rosalind  smiled,  and  said — *'  I  am 
not  at  all  afraid  of  that.** 

When  Nina  left  the  room,  Ae  mt 
down  again,  and  took  the  miniature  finom 
her  bosom ;  ,l)ut  the  thought  immediaJtdy 
struck  her,  that  Nina  had  probaUy  ebtai 
nothing  that  day,  any  more  than  hmdUL 
— *'  How  sel^sh.  I  am  T  said  she;  ^  how 
inconsiderate !  what  should  I  be,  were  I 
left  to  myself?"  * 

She  went  down  stairs.  Bread  was 
placed  upon  the  tables  and  a  bason  of 

nQk 
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mflk  was  standing  by  the  fire* — **  I  hope^ 
Nina»  this  is.  not  all  70a  have  had  to* 
day.** 

""Oh/'  replied  Nma,  ""donot  think 
cyf  that,  mademoiseUe;  I  do  not  mind 
about  it ;  this  is  for  you,  if  you  please."* 

^  For  me !  and  have  you  then  bad 
nothing?**^  .  , 

Nina  coloured  slightly,  and  said,  there 
was  no  m(n?e  bread  left^in  the  house, 
and  she  had  no  orders. 

Bxnalind  .  could  have  wept  with 
thame  and  remorse — **  Ah,  how  little  ^o 
I  deserve  her  care  T  thought  she.  ^'  Eat 
tbat,  Nina,  and  you  shall  go  to  the  vii- 
lage  for  more  for  me.**. 

Nina  refused^  ait  first,  but  after  mueb 
iductanee  she  complied 

While  Nina  was  gone,  Rosalind  wan- 
dered about  the  cottage  door,  and  train- 
ed the  young  suckers  around  the  porob. 
She  dared  not  Tventureinto  the  garden 
io  the  evenii^^particularly  as  she  feared 
again  to  exdte  her  feelings*-—"  I  hays 

Fa  akeady/ 
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already,"  said  she  ''  suffered  them  to  gain 
too  much  power  oyer  me,  and  have  for-, 
got  what  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
I  will  visit  the  garden  in  the  ihorning, 
before  I  quit  my  home  for  evef ."  *  It 
was  her  intention  to  sleep  for  the  last 
time  in  her  old  apartment,  and  accord- 
ingly, when  night  came,  she  retired  there 
to  rest 

.  Being  much  overcome  with  fatigue,, 
both  mental  and  bodily,  she  slept  sound-^ 
ly,  and  was  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  singing  of  the  birds.  They  sung 
as'sweeUy  as  when  her  venerable  friend 
was  alive,  and  when  she  waked,  she 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  indeed 
no  more.  Every  thing  around  her  look* 
ed  exactly  the  same ;  but  the  sad  real-* 
ity  was  soon  presented  to  her  mind,  and 
she  felt,  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  thafe 
that  dear  smile  was  wanting  which  had 
so  often  welcomed  her  to  breakfast. 

After  Nina  and  she  had  finished  theil^ 
morning^s  meal,  she  paid  her  melancholy: 

•'.  f  ..  farewell 
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firewell  visit  to  the  garden.  It  was  iji* 
deied  a  sorrowful  task,  and  she  called  to 
mindy  a&  she  approached  the  arbour,  the 
abguisfa  she  had  suffered  on  that  memor- 
able evenitg  when  Bamold  breathed  his 
last  Her  limited  time  did  not  allow 
her  to  speiid  much  of  it  in  the  garden* 
With  a  heavy  heart  she  left  it,  and  felt, 
as  her  eye  lingered  on  each  plant  and 
i^ebing  flower,  as  if  she  was  parting 
with  a  frimd. 

Having  quitted  her  home,  she  slowly 
asdended  the  rugged  path  to  the  convent; 
until  she  came  to  a  little  hill,  upon  whose 
summit  she  paused  to  look  round  on  the 
surrounding  country.  Often  had  she 
rested  here  to  admire  the  scene ;  it  was 
indeed  sublime;  a  lofty  range  of  the 
Alps  formed  a  grand  and  majestic 
background  to  the  view ;  at  their  base 
was  the  hamlet  of  Wildenberg,  stretch- 
ii^  itself  to  a  considerable  distance,  in- 
terspersed with  forests  of  the  brightest 
verdure.     It  was  terminated   by   the 

F  3  chateau 
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chateau  and  kke  of  Valtour,  whicb, 
though  small,  was  a  lake  of  considerafafe 
beauty.  It  shone  so  bright  ^m  the  w^ 
flection  ofthesun  on  the  wiiteh  tbattiie 
ipjre  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  it 
Rosalind  recollected  how  foindly  she  had 
gazed  on  the  chateau,  when  it  contained 
that  being  she  could  so  socm  have  kr- 
ed;  but  absence  and  sorrow  had  now 
Dearly  worn  his  image  from  her  heart; 
probably,  were  she  to  see  him '  agaiii,  it 
might  return  with  full  force  and  value  i 
but  that  was  of  aH' things  the  most  im» 
probable.  She  had  frequently  i^atched 
Bamold  from  that  hill,  and  hibd  strained 
her  sight  to.  discover  him  dimbing  the 
«teep  and  precipitous  rocks  above  her. 
Once  more  in  fan^  she  heard  his  whia* 
tie  echo  among  the  clifls,  the  bleatii^  of 
the  sheep,'  the  barking  of  the  &ithfitl 
Cred^,  the  wild  halloo  of  the  shepherds  at 
a  distance.  Once  more  all  these  sdunds 
rung  on  her.  ear,  and  then  her  last  viidons 
of  the  pastoral  :life  vanished!    She  turn* 

ed 
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ed  silently  from  the  calm  and  peaceful 
loene^  and  pursued  her  way  towards  tbe 
eonvent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

t. 

Infected  minds 
To  their  desif  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrete* 
If  ore  needs  she  the  divipie  than  Uie  physician. 
Good  Heaven,  for^ve  us  all !  (ook  after,  berj. 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her.  Sbasespearb. 

RosAi^iKD  took  with  her  what  things  she 
immediately  wanted,  and  left  the  rest  in 
Nina's eharge,iintil  an  opportuhityoffer- 
ed  when  they  might  he  conveyed  to  the 
oanvent.  When,  she  bid  the  kind-heart- 
ed  girl  adieu,  she  paid  her  her  wages, 
and  added  to  them  all  fcier  scanty  purse 
eould  afford  as  a  farewdl  preset. 
On  her  return  to  the  ccmvent  she  was 

p  4  sent 
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Sent  for  by  the  abbess  to  her  prirate 
upartment  She  obeyed  the  summons^ 
wondering  what  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
their  conference.  When  she  was  seated, 
the  abbess  put  a  folded  parchment  into 
her  hand ;  it  was  Bamold's  will.  As  she 
read  it,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gra- 
titude. He  had  left  to  her  the  cottage, 
garden,  and  a  small  meadow  adjoining 
the  former,  also  some  personal  property 
(^trifling  amount,  adding  to  it  tbefloick, 
which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  appropriated 
to  her  use.  Rosalind  had  never  thoiight 
ofthewiU,  but  this  last  act  of  affection 
towards  her  touched  her  most  forcibly; 
She  rejoiced  exceedingly  that  the  cottage 
remained  in  her  own  hands,  and  that  no 
other  family  came  into  immediate  pos- 
session of  it,  as  she  could  ill  have  borne^ 
at  least  so  soon,  to  have  seen  it  occupied 
by  other  inhabitants. 

The  abbess,  after  having  expatiated 
largely  on  the  goodness  of  God  towsurds 

her. 
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her,  Mdre^sed  her  as  follows :— **  You 
hive,  my  dear  Rosalind,  been  informed 
by  your  deceased  guardian  of  all  that 
was  ever  known  concerning  the  myste^ 
rioiis  event  by  which  you  came  under 
his  eaie;  and  lest  your  mind  should  fed ' 
in  the  least  doubtful  of  the  measures  ta^ 
ken  to  discover  your  family  and  parent- 
age, I  wifl  repeat  them  to  you,  and  if 
you  do  fed  doubtful,  I  shall,  I  hope,, set 
your  mind  at  ease. 

"  No  sooner  was  your  unfortunate 
mother  seen  by  father  Leontine,  than 
he  sent  to  the  m^istrate  residing  at  Ug. 
diweitz,^  who  immediately  cam6,  exa- 
mined the  body,  and  questioned  Bar- 
nold*  and  his  wife,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was 
daylight,  accompanied  him  to  the  spot 
where  you  and  your  mother  were  found. 
A  large  reward  was  offered  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  assassin  or  assassins. 
Your  mothei^s  murder  was  generally 
known,  but,  by  the  desire  of  the  magis- 
trate, your  existence  was  kept  a  secret 
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here  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  you  pass^ 
ed  for  the  daughter  of  Barnold  and  his 
.wife  Marie;  but  you  Were  mentioned  in 
the  inquiries  made  concerning;  your  roo* 
iher^  family,  which  all  pp6ved  fruitlett. 
^Once  we  heard  that  the  lady  of  a  Spani- 
ard of  distinction  was  supposed  to  have 
•perished,  crosising  the  Alps  by  one  of 
the  great  passes,  and  we  immediately 
coqclfided  her  to  be  the  Unfortunate 
stranger  lady,  and  letters  were  written 
to  intimate  it  to  her  fiiends ;  but  we  a& 
terwards  learnt  that  the  same  Spanbb 
gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  infant  son, 
were  Tost  in  the  Lake  of  Getieva.  H^t 
was  an  end  of  all  our  hopes  in  that  qiiar* 
ter. .  I  undertook  your  educifion,  Rosa- 
lii}d,  still  indulging  a  faint  hope  that 
your  relations  might  one  day  daim  you ; 
but .  that  hope  has  long  since  perished. 
Indeed,  neither. the  worthy  magistrate; 
who  is  now  dead,  nor  I,  ever  were  veiy 
sanguine  in  our. expectations  from  tto 
first"  .   . 

••Do 
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•'  Do  you  think,  then,  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  ever  finding  my  father  ?'*  ask- 
ed Rosalind. 

^  None,  my  chil^^  none !  and  you  must 
now  look  forward  not  to  worldly  magni- 
ficence and  rank,  but  to  a  higher,  a  holier 
exaltation — ^the  peaceful  seclusion  of  the 
doister." 

The  abbess  would  not  wound  Rosa^ 
lind*s  feelings  by  the  painful  suggestion, 
but  she  was  nearly  convinced  in  her  own 
mind,  that  she  was  some  unhappy  child 
of  shame,  whom  a  proud  unfeeling  fa- 
ther would  never  own;  therefore  sh^ 
endeavoured  to  prevail  on  her  to  take 
the  veil,  and  live  retired  in  the  convent 

"  That  is  my  wish,**  said  Rosalind ; 
^  but  while  I  tliought  I  had  a  tie  on 
earth,  or  perhaps  a  daughter's  duty  to 
^ferform,  I  was  loth  to  bind  myself  by 
any  vow  which  might  prevent  my  fuU 
fiUing  it;  but  what  you  have  related  to 
me  has  completely  crushed  the  hope^  I 
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own,  I  had  cherished  of  discovering  my 
father." 

The  abbess's  duty  prevented  her  con- 
tinuing longer  with  Rosalind,  who,  after 
thanking  her  for  the  trouble  she  had 
taken,  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  where 
she  sat  down  to  meditate  on  the  interest- 
ing particulars  she  had  just  learnt.  She 
felt  very  miserable,  as  the  hope  she  had 
indulged  was,  now  that  she  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  more  of  her  own 
history,  completely  damped ;  she  had  ne^ 
ver  doubted  the  active  endeavours  made 
by  Barnold  and  the  abbess,  as  the  kind- 
ness they  had  all  along  shewn  her,  and 
the  interest  they  had  taken  in  her  wel- 
fare, rendered  that  impossible ;  but  the 
abbess  had  so  clearly  explained  every 
circumstance  to  her,  that  they  now  ap- 
peared in  a  very  different  light  to  what 
they  before  had  done;  and  she  was 
obliged  to  own  to  herself  how  very  little 
chance  there  was  of  her  ever  being  ac- 

knowledged, 
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knowledged,  when  more  than  nineteen 
years  had  already  elapsed  without  any 
inquiries  having  been  made  after  hen 
She  took  her  father's  picture  from  her 
bt)60m,  and  was  unable  td  restrain  her 
tears  while  she  looked  at  it,  and  said-— 
^  Alas !  I  must  now  for  ever  relinquish 
\he  liope  of  beholding  the  dear  original ! 
I  aim  now  indeed  an  orphan !"  • 

When  she  returned  to  the  apartment 
where  the  nuns  usually  pursued  their  se- 
veral employments,  she  found  them  all 
in  confusion. — "  Oh,  Rosalind,"  ex^ 
claimed  mademoiselle  Georges,  a  young 
Swiss  lady,  **  we  have  had  such  a  dread- 
ful scene  here;  sister  Elinor  has  just 
been  carried  out  of  the  room  in  a  fit ;  the 
abbess  and  sisters  Agatha  and  Isabel  are 
now  with  her.*' 

Rosalind  was  too  much  shocked  to 
make  any  reply.- — "  Oh,  I  shall  never 
forget  how  dreadfully  her  eyes  rolled 
when  the  fit  seized  her,"  continued  ma- 
demoiselle Georges. 

•*  And 
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**  And  .  her  scream  T  sidd '  atiotiier 
jroung  kdy ;  **  was  not  that  dreadful  ?" 

"  Is  she  I'ecovered  from  the  fit?*  teked 
Rosalind. 

'*  That  is  what  we  are  so  anxious  jbo 
learn,"  replied  one  of  the  nuns ;  ^'sist^ 
Agatha  promised  to  return,  and  let  us 
know  how  she  was.  Elinor  has  looked 
ill  for  some  time/'  added  she,  **  but  hat 
never  until  now  been  subject  to  fits.** 

"  I  think  her  much  altered,**  said  Ro* 
salind;  '' she  is  thinn^,  and  has  a  more 
pallid  appearance  than  when  I  left  the 
convent  She  has  now  a  fixed  wildness 
in  her  eye,  which  used  to  aj^eat  at  tifnes 
only.'* 

*Mt  is  evident,"  replied  the  nun, 
*' that  there  is  something  weighing  on 
her  mind,  which  destroys  her  health,  and 
robs  her  of  her  peace.  We  all  pity  her, 
but  none  love  her,  and  some  even  fear 

Si$ter  Isabel^ .  not  Agatha,  soon  ra^ 

Ltiimed. 
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turned*    All  eagerly  inquired  after  £11* 

;. ,  **  She  is  recovering,**  answered  Isabel, 
'*  but  she  still  remains  very  faint,  and  is 
jesting  her  head  on  sister  Agatha's  bo* 
ifmf  otherwise  she  would  have  come  to 
.you,  according  to  her  promise.** 

.In  a  few  hours  Elinor  was  restored  to 
her  u^ual  state  of  mind  and  health,  and 
undisturbed  tranquillity  again  reigned 
in  the  community. 

In  the  peaceful  retirement  of  the  con- 
vent, and  in  the  society  of  her  beloved 
friend,  Rosalind  found  consolation  foir 
the  loss  she  had  so  recently  sustained ; 
her  sorrows  took  a  solemn  cast,  and  calm 
melancholy  succeeded  to  acute  grief 
Her  studies  were  also  changed ;  instead 
of  languages  and  historical  works,  she 
limited  her  reading  to  sacred  authors,  and 
books  containing  the  duty  and  mysteries 
of  the  holy  society  she  was  about  to  en- 
ter. She  took  her  part  in.  the  occupar 
tions  of  the  nuns,  lyho  embroidered, 

made 
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made  work-baskets,  and  various  other 
fancy  works.  Those  who  were  able  ex- 
ecuted drawings,  many  of  which  Were 
highly  finished.  All  these  ingenious 
productions  were  disposed  of  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  Or 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  society. 
Some  were  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  others  sold  to  the  strangers 
who  visited  the  convent. 

Rosalind  frequently  made  rough  de- 
signs for  the  paintings  done  by  the  nuns^ 
and  sometimes  ventured  to  finish  therti 
herself.  The  profit  arising  from  the  salfe 
of  these  little  works  of  industry,  afforded 
her  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  relieving 
some  of  the  wants  of  her  fellow- creatures, 
but  procured  for  herself  many  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  and  materials  for  thie 
further  exercise  of  her  talents  and  inge- 
nuity. The  trifling  sum  left  her  by 
Bamold  was  received  by  the  abbess  a!8 
some  remuneration  for  her  board. 

Thus  nearly  two  months  passed  on, 
i  and 
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and  she  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  same 
composed  state  of  mind  she  had  enjoyed 
during  her  first  residence  in  the  convent. 
The  youthful  gaiety  she  had  then  pos- 
sessed was  gone  indeed,  and  thoughts 
and  recollections  would  frequently  come 
across  her,  which  threw  a  shade  of  in- 
creased melancholy  over  her;  but  as 
this  melancholy,  and  these  recollections, 
were  unmingled  with  guilt,  they  served 
^rather  to  sweeten  than  to  torment  her 
solitary  hours.  One  of  the  greatest  in- 
terruptions to  her  tranquillity  was  the 
Angular  and  unaccountable  conduct  of 
the  nun  Elinor,  who  generally  placed 
herself  opposite  Rosalind  when  they 
were  at  work ;  and  she  never  raised  her 
eyes  from  her  employment  without  per- 
ceiving those  of  the  nun  fixed  on  her 
with  a  naost  extraordinary  expression. 
When  their  eyes  met,  Elinor  would 
start,  withdraw  her  searching  glance, 
and  -  instantly  her  countenance  would 
resume  its  wonted  wildness. 

This 
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This  «trange  behaviour  often  occa« 
$ioned  Rosalind  much  uneasiness.---* 
*  What  can  Elinor  mean  T  she  would 
say  to  herself ;  **  is  it  possible  ^he  call 
know  who  I  am  ?•" 

Sometimes  she  .  half-determined  to 
i^ak  with  the  abbess  respecting  heai 
and  then  again  she  thought  it  was  better 
not  to  notice  it,  as  by  drawing  down  the 
abbess's  scrutiny  on  Elinor,  it  mights 
add  to  the  mental  sufferings  which  seeuif* 
ed  already  to  oppress  her. 

Rosalind  daily  took  the  air  in  thexxin* 
vent  garden,  and  this  restriction  was 
more  painful  to  her  than  aiiy  other.  €( 
the  convent  rules.  She  had  been  used 
to  ramble  at  pleasure  over  the  mountains, 
when  she  resided  in  her  own  dear  little 
cottage,  and  now  that  she  was  limited  to 
the  long  narrow  melancholy  gardeui- 
walks,  she  sighed  for  that  liberty  she  so 
much  loved.  When  she  heard  the  diis^ 
tant  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  it  thrilled 
to  her  soul  like  notes  of  the  sweetest 

music; 
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music ;  like  some  strain  which  the  listen- 
er has  loved  in  days  of  yore,  perhaps  in 
It  land  once  called  his  own,  but  now  lost 
to^bim  for  ever,  it  recalled  to  Rosalind's 
heart  days. and  scenes,  when  her  'happL- 
nesa  was  at  least  more  vivid  and  glow* 
log.     She  strove  earnestly  to  gain  con- 
toitment,  and  argued  continually  with 
iiendf  on  the  necessity  of  submitting. 
••  Where  there  is  no  choice  left,  it  is  ab- 
mxA  to  murmur ;  this  is  my  only  place 
^i^fuge:  why  then  am  I  not  reconciled 
to  it?    I  once  gloried  in  the  prospect  of 
W  eve^lt  I  now  seem  to  shun.     Surely 
this  change  in  my  heart  is  not  for  the 
better!  alas!  what  has  so  strangely  alter- 
ed  me  ?    I  must — I  will  be  what  I  once 
was.     How  many  have  given  up  more 
^han  I  am.  ^ving  up,  to  dedicate  them^ 
selves  to  their  God !     Why  then  do  I 
hold  back  when  he  calls  me  ?  I  ought  to 
rejoice  in  the  great  honour  destined  for 

With  such  reasonings  as  these  she  en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured  to  silence  her  tepinings,  ^and 
die  seldom  failed,  and  thus  gradually 
prepared  herself  for  the  solemn  event 
which  was  approaching,  and  which  w^ 
to  make  her  a  prisoner — I  will  hardly 
v6nture  to  say  a  willing  one,  for  life.  . 

As  she  usually  accompanied  si^r 
Agatha  to  her  cell,  she  seldom  retifed 
to  rest  until  near  midnight.  The  abbesst 
highly  approved  of  this  way  of  spending 
her  time,  as  she  well  knew  the  piety  df 
Agatha,  and  that  her  religious,  conversa* 
tion  would  be  profitable  to  her  pupil,  and 
would  lead  her  mind  to  the  wished-fov 
goal. 

One  night,  after  she  had  taken  leave 
of  her  friend  for  the  night,  and  retired 
to  her  own  chamber,  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  starry  sky  tempted  her  to  the 
window.  The  moon  had  set,  but. the 
hriglit  stars  in  part  supplied  her  plaoe. 
Rosalind's  window  looked  into  the  con- 
vent garden,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
night  enabled  ber  to  discern  clearly  each 
'  object 
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olject  them  She  hadf  not  remained 
long  at  the  window  when  she  saw  some* 
thing  white  moving  at  the  further  end 
of  one  of  the  walks.  These  walks  were 
always  dusky,  owing  to  the  large  cypress, 
yew;  and  laurel  trees,  which  hung  over 
them,  growing  on  each  side  so  as  to  form 
affi  avenue.  She  watched  it  attentively, 
Md  saw  it  move  slowly  up  the  walk.  A 
sensation  very  nearly  allied  to  fear  took 
pofisesdon  of  her  as  she  looked  at  it,  and 
ealled  to  mind  the  fisnire  which  she  had 

o 

se«i  in  the  chapel.  She  threw  a  hasty 
glance  around  the  room,  unwilling  to 
look  any  longer  at  the  object  of  her  ter- 
TOK,  and  still  more  unwilling  to  lose 
sight  of  it ;  but  when  she  again  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  window,  the  figure  was 
gcmer  Its  disappearance  was  so  suddai, 
that  Rosalind  could  not  conceive  the 
possibility  of  its  having  really  left  the 
spot.  **  Surely  it  vanished !"  she  ex-^ 
daimed.  "  I  turned  my  eyes  from  it 
bat  for  a  moment,  and  it  was  gone."    If 

1::  it 
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it  had  turned  down  another  W9lk»  Ate 
thought  8he  must  have  seen  it*  What 
was  she  to  think  ?  She  knew  that,  oo 
(Hie  could  get  admittance  into  the^gar* 
den  at  that  time  of  night,  as  the  gates 
were  always  kept  fastened,  and  the  waBt 
Were  too4iigh  to  have  been  scaled;  be- 
sides, for  what  purpose  would  any  one 
have  risked  so  much  ?  The  fignre  bad 
walked  quietly,  nay,  even  solemnly,  up 
the  walk ;  and  it  was  most  implrobaUe 
that  any  person  would  have  vmtured 
his  life,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  walking 
in  the  convent  garden  at  midnight,    -  ' 

The  figure  in  the  chapel  frequeiftly 
reciirred  to  her,  and  she  also  remember^ 
ed  what  she  had  seen  on  the  nighf  of 
Bamold's  death.  All  these  cireum- 
stances  tended  to  increase  her  fears.  She 
determined,  however,  not  to  mentkin 
what  she  had  seen,  until  something  oe* 
curred  which  might  make  it  necesjMurir 
for  her  to  reveal  it,  or  give  her  clears 
grounds  for  doing  sa    For  five  sucoe^^ 

sive 
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Ate  nights  she  stationed  herself  at  her 
diamber  window  before  she  retired  to 
lesty  and  reinained  there  some  time,  but 
alwiiys  without  seeing  any  thing  more 
than  Usual ;  and  on  the  sixth  was  going 
to  bed  without  troubling  herself  to  go 
to  the  window,  repeating  to  herself  that 
it  was  useless,  as  nothing  had  appeared 
during  so  many  nights ;  but  before  she 
laid  down,  she  almost  insensibly  walked 
io  the  window,  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
dipt  behind  it,  and  looked  through  the 
easement.      She  gave  an  involuntary 
itarty  for  she  saw  the  same  figure  in  the 
yery  spot  as  before :  it  advanced  slowly 
iipLthe  walk ;  she  had  now  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  it  was  the  same  shie  had  se^n 
fai  the  chapel.    A  long  white  robe  en^ 
Jvdopedit.    It  was  now  nearly  opposite 
to  her.     She  summoned  all  her  courage^ 
*I  will  speak  to  it,"   she  exclainied; 
?^hat  need  I  fear  ?  any  thing  is  better 
than  this  uncertainty."  She  snatched  the 
lamp  from  the  table  where  it  0tood,  and 

fearful 
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fearful  lest  it  should  agidli  escape  her^ 
she  hastily,  yet  cautiously;  opened  a 
window-pane.  The  iron  bars  prevent- 
ed her  putting  her  head  out,  and  allowed 
her  only  to  put  her  face  to  the  open  pwe. 
She  raised  the  light  above  her  head,  and, 
in  a  loud  voice,  demanded  who  it  was 
that  walked  in  the  garden  at  so  late  an 
hour?  "  In  the  name  of  the  abbess,  I 
ask,  who  and  what  are  you  ?" 

The  figure  instantly  turned  its  head 
towards  her,  but  no  sooner  had  it  done 
so,  than  it  uttered  a  wild  and  dreadful 
shriek,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

The  terrified  Rosalind  snatched  a 
dressing-gown,  threw  it  around  her,  and 
flew  along  the  gallery  to  sister  Agatha^s 
cell. 

Agatha,  alarmed,  instantly  admitted 
her. 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,"  Rosalind  cried; 
"  come  with  me  to  my  chamber;  do  not 
lose  a  moment,  but  come  with  me,  aod 
you  shall  see  what  I  mean." 

Agatha 


'  Agaliha  sUpt  on  her  reli^ous  bi^bit, 
and  followed  her.  They  went  to  ih^i 
urindoiw,  and  A^tha  ei^daitned-?--?  Mer- 
eiediGodl  k  is  a  hucban  \v^y  fiMr.the 
figoif  :Still  lemained  lyifi^  motioijiesa 
ointlw  gsDund. 

:  Agvtibia  l^tened  out  of  the  cbamjb^, 
aiid»ilLlxiiilaniiitheabl)^  Soonalltfaat 
mde  of  the  convent  was  rousedi^  ^4  9^ 
vho  dated  leare  tfaek  cells '  abd  apart- 
ilptaaiB,  mmao^  to  Isam  what  ittdofx^asi* 
anisd^he  distufhahee,  flocked  tcf  thi^  liall 
of  the  oonvjent  The  ga^plw  ^Ises  y^^sim 
unfostrafid,.  and  they  hasteiied  to  Ihe 
sfo/t^Twhare  th^  body  Up  It  waa jrajbwd 
np^.aadjttc^  wJiat.we^  tbehoaritoiljsnd 
consternation  of  all,  when  the^  b^^d 
it6^  Elinor!  It  was  &d6ed  jl2ie  tj|in 
jgKniOHr,  wihom  th^  lifto^  .sen^lass  fi?Q^ 
Ikajgifaimd,  and  caQ&edi&to  thjp  oonjj^Eit^ 
Ibeyiaid  harxm  thelmattress  iirher  c€tll, 
tupd  endeaTOused  to  <restoi:e  iiw  .tojaoi^ 
fnation.  At  length  some  signs  of  Ijfe 
nrtumed;.  .she  opehed  iier^cr^iss,  and.re- 
/^i/mi.  ui.  Q  cognized 
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cqghized  Rosalind/  who  was  katiing 
over  her. 

''  Oh  God!  oh  GodT  she  exclaimed ; 
^  what !  still  there?  Do  you  haunt  me 
to  the  very  last  ?"  She  uttered  a  pie^* 
ing  scream,  which  was  followed  by  se-> 
vere  deep  and  successive  groans,  and 
falling  into  strong  convulsions,  the  un« 
happy  Elinor  expired.  >   . . 

An  awful  -silence  reigned,  and  horror 
was  painted  in  the  countenances  of  all 
who  looked  on  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
nun.  This  scene  had  been  so  suddenly 
finished,  that  th^y  could  scarcely  trust 
their  senses ;  but  Death  sat  on  her  brow 
in  all  his  terrors,  and  bespoke  the  vio- 
lence of  her  last  moments.  .  . 

Rosalind  looked  at  her  with  mingled, 
horknr  aiid  compassion,  while  her.d3ring 
words  still  reverberated  on  her  ear,  and 
she  remarked  for  the  first  time,  as  she 
lay  lifeless  before  her,  how  uncommonly, 
handsome  she  once  had  been.       . 

The  passing  bell  &f  the  convent  now  ' 

tolled. 
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tolled,  and  conveyed  the  intelligence  of 
death  to  all  its  inhabitants.  They  shud* 
dered  as  they  listened  to  its  solemn  peal, 
and  to  the  drcumstances  which  attended 
Efinor^a  death.  **  She  died  unconfessed 
—hofr  shocking  r 

In  the  mean  time  Rosalind  remained 
in  the  cell  where  the  nun  Elinor  lay 
dead.  Sister  Agatha  had  retired,  and 
the  abbess  alone  remained  with  Rosa- 
find,  botii  equally  lost  In  conjecture  as 
to  the  meaning  3^  Elinor's  dying  wc^idjs. 

**  What,  holy  xiaother,  am  I  to  under* 
stand  by  them  ?"  said  she,  addressing  the 
abbess.  ^*  How  can  I  have  haunted  the 
unhappy  sister  Elinor  ?" 

"They  equally  astonish  and  perplex 
me,**  replied  the  abbess.  "  I  cannot  in- 
terpret them."    . 

The  idea  that  she  had  in  some  way, 
although  janihtentionally,  embittered  tl:e 
nun's  last  moments,  was  to  Rosalind  a 
thought  too  dreadful  to  be  endured. 
She  related  all  she  had  formerly  remark- 

G  2  ed 
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ed  in  Elinor^s  behaviOttr»  also  the  figure 
she  had  seen  in  the  chapel,  and  its  first 
appearance  in  the  garden.  This  last  did 
not  seem  to  occasion  the  abbess  aDy  wf- 
tonishment  after  what  had  happen^; 
but  the  extraordinary  condact  of  Elinor 
towards  Rosafind  greatly  increased  her 
perplexity. 

"  If  Elinor  knew  you,^  siaid  -she, 
**  why  did  she  not  disclose"  her  knovcr- 
ledge?  She  has  been  altogether  most 
mysterious.  Yet  how  could  she  suspect 
your  birth  to  be  otlier  than  what  it  was 
given  out  to  be,  as  you  have  always  pass- 
ed for  Bariiold's  daughter  ?^ 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Rosalind,  ^  mi* 

less  some  likeness ^" 

■  •*  Ah!  some  likeness!"  repeated  the 
abbess,  and  she  glanced  at  tlie  features  of 
the  deceased  nun,  and  then  at  flosalind, 
as  if  she  expected  to  trace  6ome  resem- 
blance between  them ;  but  there  was 
none.  The  features  of  the  latter  wer^ 
much   softer,    the  countenance  totally 

different. 
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different,  and  displaying  angelic  sweet- 
ness,  but  the  other  haughtiness,  and  an 
ejcpression  which  was  the  effect  of  fierce 
and  fiery  passions,  long  and  deeply  root- 
ed there. 

After  remaining  some  time  longer 
]vith  the  abbess,  Rosalind,  by  her  desire^ 
left  the  cell.  She  did  not  like  to  return 
to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  had  so 
recently  sustained  such  alarm,  and  she 
therefore  went  to  sister  Agatha,  witb 
whom  she  remained  until  the  matin  bell 
rpng.  Neither  she  nor  Rosalind  felt  inr 
dined  to  sleep,  so  much  had  their  feel^ 
ings  been  roused  and  distressed  by  the 
so^ie  they  had  witnessed,  and  their  con^ 
versation  turned  entirely  upon  that  aubf 
ject 

^'  That  she  died  in  extreme  agony  of 
mind  is  unquestionable,''  said  Agatha^ 
^  but  by  what  those  n^ental  Bufferings 
were  occasioned  we  cannot  divine.  If 
Elinor  has  ever  broken  lier  vows,  that 
would  at  'Oiiee  account  finr  them  in  my 

o  8  mind, 
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mind,  for  I  never  shall  forget  the  dread- 
ful instance  I  once  witnessed ;  it  always 
recurs  to  me,  with  an  awful  warning 
voice,  though  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  saw  the  peijured  nun." 

Here  Agatha  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
Opening  a  small  cabinet,  took  irom  it  a 
folded  paper.  ''  Rosalind,"  said  she, 
putting  the  manuscript  into  her  hand, 
'*  I  never  related  the  •  circumstances  of 
tliat  melancholy  story  to  you,  but  yon 
may  read  them  at  your  leisure :  first,  let 
me  ten  you  how  they  came  to  my  know* 
ledge. 

"  After  I  left  this  convent,  where  I  was 
educated,  I  accompanied  my  parents  to 
Italy ;  this  you  already  know.  We  re- 
mained  some  time  in  Florence.  As  I 
walked  one  day  through  its  crowded 
streets,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  a  female,  who  was  leaning  on  a  pedes- 
tal which  supported  one  of  the  nume- 
rous statues  in  front  of  the  celebrated  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,    Her  dress  was  tattered  and 

squalid. 
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squalid^  and  her  whole  figure  exhibited 
the  extreme  of  wretchedness ;  there  was 
la  wildness  in  her  air»  and  at  the  same 
•time  an  d^ance  and  graceful  beauty, 
-which  attracted  my  particukr  attention. 
She  was  singing  a  strain,  in  which  were 
mingled  the  most  passionate  exprectiions 
of  love  with  those  sacred  airs  which  are 
sung  with  such  peculiar  taste  by  the 
Italian  nuns.  Her  voice  was  exquisite- 
ly^ sweet— so  wildly  beautiful,  that  it 
struck  upon  the  ear  with  a  force,  which 
at  this  moment  raises  a  sensation  in  my 
breast  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. Suddenly  she  would  stop,  and 
'burst  into  so  loud  a  fit  of  laughter,  that 
had  not  the  recent  tears  remained  on  her 
cheek,  to  contradict  the  supposition,  those 
who.  saw  her  would  have  imagined  her 
to  be  m  an  ecstacy  of  joy.  I  turned  to 
a  young  Venetian,  on  whose  arm  I  lean- 
'^,  and  eagerly  inquired  who  the  poor 
.maniac  was  ?  ^  Few  know  her  story,' 
be  replied^  ^  but  I  am  one  of  those  few.' 

o  4  I  entreated 
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Idiitreftted  hfin  torelste  lttoMb;he 
eomplied,  and,  young  afid  roautntie.iEis 
I  then  ita^  it.made  sudk  ah  impieMon 
.0A  mj  ifaind,  and  interested  tne  ao  deejjp- 
ly,  thstt  I  resolved  to  transmit  it  to  (!»- 
per.  I  wrote  it  in  neaHj  the  aiime 
wotds  the  Venetian  teade  nsd  oC  ..hi 
'l^ihg  it  to  you,  my  deitt  .Kosidind»  J 
tMnkthalt  I  completely  guard  you;fimn 
a  similar  fate^  if  indeed  I  cam  Sorrnkxti^ 
ment  believe  that  subh  a  warning  is  nd- 
•casary;"     .  .  .•.-." 

.  Bosaliitd  thanked  her  friend,  and  ke^ 
tBe  itaanuscript  until  she  shoiild  luTfe 
tithe  to  pehise  it.  . ' 

The  Imrial  bf  Elino^  took  pkoe  <m  thfe 
•foUowmg  evening;  the  day  aftei^  her  r^ 
mains  were  interred,  the  abbess  fe^airfad 
to  the  cell  which  she  had  occupied/  akid 
examined  the  different  papers  in  her  ca- 
binet, among  which  she  found  a  Urge 
ptdket  directed  to  herself;  but  Whatever 
it  cdntained  was  kept  a'  profound  secret, 
and  all  cobveisation  dh>pt  respecting  the 

deceased 
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deceflMd  nun»  although  curkmty,  whiob 
iiad  long  dapti  was  now  awakened  in  the 
breaits  of  many. 

.    I  think  it  necessary,  however,  ta  ac- 
qmdnt  my  readers  with  the  occasion  of 
her  nocturnal  walks  in  tlie  garden^  and 
with  the  means  by  which  she  had  ao» 
iXMnpUshed  them.    She  had  long  been 
oppressedf  with  a  malady  of  the  radnd, 
which  destroyed  her  peace,  and  rapidly 
^imdermined  her  health;   whether  this 
malady  was  occasioned  by  deep  misfos)^ 
tune  or  remoifse,  no  one  knew  but  her* 
self    This  inward  tormentor,  be  it  what 
it  would,  never  left  her,  day  or  niglit. 
When  eonjfined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
her  ceU,  her  mental  sufferings  became  in- 
supportable, and  had  she  not  contrived 
the  means  she  did  of  ameliorating  them, 
her  daya  would  most  probably  liave 
been  shortekied.    She  liad  a  key  (how 
ah^  had  obtained  it^  naone  knew  but  the 
abbess)  which  opened  two  private  doors, 
and  freqfientLy,  When  all  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  convent  had  retired  to  rest,  she 
would  leave  her  cell,  enter  the  chapel, 
unlock  the  door  which  led  to  th^  bury- 
ing.place,  through  which  she  passed, 
and  leaving  .  her  light  within  those 
gloomy  chambers  of  the  dead,  sheunias- 
tened  the  last  door  which  led  to  the 
convent  gardens.  This  secret  passage 
was,  as  they  had  believed,  known  only 
to  the  superiors,  and  to  a  few  of  the  friars; 
how  Elinor  had  discovered  it,  was  to 
them  inexplicable,  but  it  accounted  fu)^ 
ly  for  her  appearance  in  the  chapel,  and 
her  sudden  disappearance  in  the  garden. 
Had  the  nun  survived  the  discovery^ 
she  would  have  undergone  a  severe  pu- 
nishment for  her  temerity;  as  it  wes» 
the  matter  was  hushed  up,  lest  any 
other  of  the  nuns  should  discover  the 
passage,  and  transgress  in  a  similar  nian*» 
ner.  In  the  calm  and  midnight  soli- 
tude of  the  garden,  Elinor  found  a  sort 
of  gloomy  consolation.  The  long  dusky 
avenues   which    sighed    as    the  night 

breeze 
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breeze  swept  along  tbem,  suited  well 
with  the  tenour  of  her  mind»  and  the 
coolness  of  the  air  assuaged  the  burning 
fever  which  consumed  her.  On  these 
occasions  she  laid  aside  the  sable  dress 
of  her  order,  and  put  on  a  long  white 
robe,  which  completely  concealed  her 
form,  and  gave  a  supernatural  solemnity 
to  her  appearance.  This,  most  likely, 
was  what  she  aimed  at,  as  it  would  pre- 
vent suspicion ;  and  should  she  be  dis- 
covered, the  fears  of  those  who  saw  her 
might  transform  her  into  an  apparitiooM 
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'  bh,  R^ton  !  wfto  Aall  tAy  Whtit'spelk  renew, 
'  !%ttiii<iitait  ire  Iddk  fbr  it,  *dsy;broken  clew; 
-  Tbfoftgh  wbfi^  bmftU  vistas  o'er  tlie  darkened  bra^n,^ 
.  Thy  intellectual  daj-beam  bursts  again  ? 

Abd  bow  like  forti td  whfch  beleagnM  win' 
'   *Uhbo(>'d  for  eikntnae,  fhi^cMlgb  soma  (t'md  whKin, 
One  clear  idea  wakenM  in  the  brdast. 
By  ^Inemory*s  mngic|  lets  in  all  the  rest? 

Lalla  kooftk. 

Rosalind  did  not  recover  from  the 
shock  for  several  days;  her  thoughts 
dwelt  continually  on  the  awful  scene 
she  had  witnessed,  and  on  the  last  words 
of  the  dying  nun  which  had  been  so  mys* 
teriously  addressed  to  her.  When  her 
spirits  were  sufficiently  composed,  she 
opened  Agatha's  manuscript,  and  read 
as^  follows : 
^*  Cornelia  di  Livoli  was  in  the  morn- 
ing 
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je^:  of  youllf^  add  as  yet  but  in  the  .bu4 
0f  heri.beaufy,  when  she  fcrrsook  the 
'SiiQiU^  dQd  j^^  to  ti^  jconvent  of 
'SPxtmcmsm.  .nuns  ai San  Marino,  in  the 
Aeifg^hbottrhmd  Of  Venice.  Vesy  early 
jnrKit^  she  bud  bestowed  her  heart  on 
Jhe  diegant  oCfuntidi  Sareiibsa»  and  rec^ivt- 
iM-Aoia  liHji:a  nratoftl  i^^wli  of  <|ffection, 
4bd^.MM  joli  the  ppUlt  of  bping  unit^  to 
IkhiB  fotjeot  ^  her  tendemeas,  when  Otir 
nm,  .ijbie  ri<^  and  beautiful  heirew  of  the 
triaithMe  ;di  fioyifiOi  appeared  in  the  me- 
odUiiaii.ilfhNeraplexiid^  at  th.e  Venetian 
xMict.  .CoQleUaipheiked.but  a  younger 
^hiUSefp^ftimi^  Jram  a^eoayed^  though 
ilkistiiQiis  houses  :Ambitiqn  Mfq^i^the 
l:uling:9ia9ien  in  the  breast  of  the  yoking 
fxxtmt  f $arenea»  find  tliQ  noble  Olivia  di 
fioyUiO;  waaaliirei  too  glittering  %p  be 
j(riiii9t»pd«.  He  Wrw  and.  admired^:  hipr; 
InDnids  aiAfejetnfl^.^x«Qiected  his.pliQfiost 
4Miefl^^«dd  ilib'  faiitiUestSii  r  sprdid  Sarenza 
hfandcmed  hia  long-bved  Comely  and 
joined  in'the^lnraki  ofwdrshipp^  pf  thi^ 

new 
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ed  in  Elinor^s  behaviour,  also  the  figure 
she  had  seen  in  the  chapel,  and  its  first 
2q»pearAnee  in  the  gard^i.  This  last  £d 
not  seem  to  occasion  the  abbess  any  uS- 
tonishment  after  what  had  happencld; 
but  the  extraordinary  conduct  dt  Elinor 
towards  Rosalind  greatly  increased  her 
perplexity. 

"  If  Elinor  knew  you,^  siaid  -she, 
**  why  did  she  not  disclose  her  know* 
ledge?  She  has  been  altogether  most 
mysterious.  Yet  how  could  she  suspect 
your  birth  to  be  other  than  what  it  \^iEis 
^ven  out  to  be,  as  you  have  always  pass- 
ed for  Barnold's  daughter  7^      - 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Kosalind,  ^  un- 
less some  likeness ^" 

"  •*  Ah!  some  likeness!*  repeated  ih^ 
abbess,  and  she  glanced  at  tlie  features  of 
the  deceased  nun,  and  then  at  Hosalind, 
a^  if  she  expected  to  trace  6ome  resem- 
blance between  them ;  but  there  was 
none.  The  features  of  the  latt^  were 
much   softer,    the  countenance  totally 

different. 
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different,  and  displaying  angeUe  sweet. 
neeSf  but  the  other  haughtine^  and  an 
exf^ession  which  was  the  effect  of  fierce 
and  fiery  passions,  long  and  deeply  root- 
ed there. 

,  After  remaining  some  time  longer 
jdth  the  abbess,  Rosalind,  by  her  desire^ 
left  the  cell.  She  did  not  like  to  return 
to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  had  so 
recently  sustained  audi  alarm,  and  she 
thereime  went  to  sister  Agatha,  with 
whom  she  remained  until  the  matin  beU 
rpng.  Neiilier  she  nor  Rosalind  felt  inr 
dined  to  sleep,  so  much  had  their  feel*- 
ings  been  roused  and  distressed  by  the 
some  they  had  witnessed,  and  their  con* 
yersation  turned  entirely  upon  that  sahr 
ject 

^  That  she  died  in  extreme  agony  of 
mind  is  unquestionable,''  said  Agatha, 
''but  by  what  those  meptal  sufferings 
wore  occasicmed  we  cannot  divine*  If 
£tinor  has  ever  broken  her  vows,  that 
would  M  once  acoowkt  Sex  them  im  my 

o  3  mind^ 
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mind,  for  I  never  shall  forget  the  dread- 
ful instance  I  once  witnessed ;  it  always 
recurs  to  me,  with  an  awful  warning 
voice,  though  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  saw  the  perjured  nun.'* 

Here  Agatha  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
dpening  a  small  cabinet,  took  from  it  a 
folded  paper.  "  Rosalind,"  said  she, 
putting  the  manuscript  into  her  hand, 
"  I  never  related  the  •  circumstances  of 
that  melancholy  story  to  you,  but  you 
may  read  them  at  your  leisure :  first,  let 
me  tell  you  how  they  came  to  my  know« 
ledge. 

"  After  I  left  this  (invent,  where  I  was 
educated,  I  accompanied  my  parents  to 
Italy ;  this  you  already  know.  We  re- 
mained some  time  in  Florence.  As  I 
walked  one  day  through  its  crowded 
streets,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  a  female,  who  was  leaning  on  a  pedes- 
tal  which  supported  one  of  the  nume- 
rous statues  in  front  of  the  celebrated  Pa- 
lazzo Fitti,    Her  dress  was  tattered  and 

squalidj 
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a^ualidy  and  her  whole  figure  exhibited 
the  extreme  of  wretchedness ;  there  was 
lawildness  ii^  her  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  elq^nce  and  ^  graceful  beauty, 
'wtudi  attracted  my  particular  attention. 
She  was  singing  a  strain,  in  which  were 
minted  the  most  passionate  expre^ions 
of.  love  with  those  sacred  airs  which  are 
sungrwith  such  peculiar  taste  by  the 
-Italian  nuns.    Her  voice  was  exquisite- 
•ly^  sweet---fio  wildly  beautiful,   that  it 
struck  upon  the  ear  with  a  forCe,  which 
at  this  moment  raises  a  sensation  in  my 
breast  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  de- 
scribe.    Suddenly  she  would  stop^  and 
^burst  into  so  loud  a  fit  of  laughter,  that 
had  not  the  recent  tears  remained  on  her 
cheek,  to  contradict  the  supposition,  those 
who.  saw  her  would  have  imagined  her 
to  be  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy.     I  turned  to 
a  young  Venetian,  on  whose  arm  I  lean- 
-^,  and  eagerly  inquired  who  the  poor 
.maniac  was  ?     *  Few  know  her  story,* 
he  replied,  ^  but  I  am  one  of  those  few.' 

6  4  I  entreated 
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likiir&tted  hfin  torekte  it.to^fiife;  be 
eomplied,  and,  ydung  aiid  loiiututiG.iiB 
Ttben  wai^  ft.made  sucfi  ah  ImpfieMiQn 
xsh  my  ihind^  ipnd  interested  ine  ao  dee|i- 
ly,  tfadt  I.  resolvaed  to  ttadsmit  it  to  ^ 
per.  I  wrote  it  in  neailj  the  same 
trotds  the  Venetian  toade  mi  oC  Ifioi 
'jB^ihg  it  to  yim,  my  dekt  Bosidind^  J 
think  that  I  cmiipletely  guard  you;ftQin 
•a  similar  fate^  if  indeed  I  can  foraiiddw 
nient  foelieVd  that  subh  a  warning  is  nd^ 
teesiary;**. . : .  ..  .  \  ■    ,    ^  .   . . 

.  Bdsalihd  thanked  her  fiiend^  and  ke^ 
tfte  itaanuseript  until  she  shoiild  faaTb 
tithe  to  pehise  it   - 

The  Imrial  6f  EHnor  took  pl(koe  dn  th& 
•followmg  evening;  the  day  aftet  het  ni- 
mains  were  interred,  the  ahbess  fe^airtd 
to  the  cell  which  ishe  had  occupied/  aM 
examined  the  different  papers  in  tier  ca- 
binet, among  whldi  she  found  a  lai^ 
paddbt  directed  to  herself;  but  i^bateter 
it  cdntldned  was  kept  a  profound  secret, 
and  iU  convercottioa  dtdjpt  respecting  the 

deceased 


deoeflMed  nun^  although  curiosity,  wbiob 
iiad  long  dept,  wa3  now  awakensed  in  the 
hiet^ofmany. 

.    I  think  it  necessary^  however,  taac- 
quaint  my  readers  with  the  occasion  of 
her  nocturnal  walks  in  the  garden,  and 
with  the  means  by  which  she  had  ac- 
complished them.  :  She  had  long  been 
t|^pressed  with  a  malady  of  the  mind, 
:irilnch  destroyed  her  peace,  and  rapidly 
«(ndermined   her  health;   whether  this 
ttidlady  was  occasioiied  by  deep  misfoK^ 
tune  or  remorse,  no  one  knew  but  her- 
self;   This  inward  tormentor,  be  it  wfea$ 
it  woald,  never  left  her,  day  or  night. 
When  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  Of 
Jhercell^  her  mental  sufierings  became  in- 
«ilpportable„  and  bad  she  not  contrived 
themeana  she  did  of  ameliorating  them, 
lier  days,  would  most  probably  have 
ieen  diorteisied.    She  had  a  key  (how 
Ae  had  obtained  it,  naone  knew  but  the 
dibess)  winch  opened  two  private  doors, 
and  6ei|tientLy,  iwhen  all  the  inhabitant? 

o  S  of 
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of  the  convent  had  retired  to  rest,  she 
would  leave  her  cell/  enter  the  chapel, 
unlock  the  door  which  led  to  th^  bury- 
ing-place,  through  which  she  passed, 
and  leaving  .  her  light  within  those 
gloomy  chambers  of  the  dead,  she  unfas- 
tened the  last  door  which  led  to  the 
convent  gardens.  This  secret  passage 
was,  as  they  had  believed,  known  only 
to  the  superiors,  and  to  a  few  of  the  friars; 
how  Elinor  had  discovered  it,  was  to 
them  inexplicable,  but  it  accounted  fu)^ 
ly  for  her  appearance  in  the  chapel,  an^ 
her  sudden  disappearance  in  the  garden. 
Had  the  nun  survived  the  discovery^ 
she  would  haveamder^one  a  severe  pu- 
nishment for  her  temerity;  as  it  was^ 
the  matter  was  hushed  up,  lest  any 
other  of  the  nuns  should  discover  the 
passage,  and  transgress  in  a  similar  ^1an>* 
ner.  In  the  calm  and  midnight  soli- 
tude  of  the  garden,  Elinor  found  a  sort 
of  gloomy  consolation.  The  long  dusky 
avenues   which    sighed    as    the  night 

breeze 
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breese  swept  along  them,  suited  well 
with  the  tenour  of  her  mind,  and  the 
codnesa  of  the  dr  assuaged  the  burning 
fever  which  consumed  her.  On  these 
oodmons  she  laid  aside  the  sable  dress 
of  her  order,  and  put  on  a  long  white 
fcbe,  which  completely  concealed  her 
fisrm,  and  gave  a  supernatural  solemnity 
to  her  appearance.  This^  most  likely^ 
was  what  she  aimed  at>  as  it  would  pre- 
vent suspicion ;  and  should  she  be  dis* 
covered/  the  fears  of  those  who  saw  her 
ought  transform  her  into  an  apparition. 


c  e  CHAP. 
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'  Oh/R<kton  !  wl^o  tfball  ^j  ^nt 'spells  ren^w^ 

Tbiklftgh  wba^  small  vistas  o'er,  the  darkened. brafn,^ 
.  Thy  Intellectual  day-beam  bursts  again? 
Ahd  h6w  like  foki td  whfch' beleaguers  wiin' 
'■   t]bboj)'d  fbr  edtntooe,  ihibagh  sOibe  fri6ird  within^    . 
One  clear  idea  wakefi'd  in  the  breast. 
By  4nemory*s  magic^  lets  in  all  the  rest? 

Lalla  kookk. 

RosALiXJD  did  not  recover  from  the 
shock  for  several  days;  her  thoughts 
dwelt  continually  on  the  awful  scene 
she  had  witnessed,  and  on  the  last  words 
of  the  dying  nun  which  had  been  so  mys- 
teriously addressed  to  hen  When  her 
spirits  were  sufficiently  composed,  she 
opened  Agatha's  manuscript,  and  read 
a^  follows : 
'*  Corndia  di  Livoli  was  in  the  morn- 
ing 
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je^>ofyoatib»  and  as  yet  but  in  the  jbu4 
iDf  hw  .beauty,  when  she  forsook  the 
^KoAcU  dud  xetip^  to  the  jeonvent  of 
iEbnncdsGaQ.  nuns  atSan  Marino^  in  the 
aiiei|^rim9trfa$od  of  Venice.  Ve^  early 
in<j^  she  had  beistowed  her  heart  on 
Jtbe  ^se^ant  cOwtidi  Sare^kza^  ^and  receive 
;M-fio«iiikdL:a  Hwtnal.  F^r)i  of  flection, 
4bd.^yfm^  ih6  pofiit  of  b^ing  unit^  to 
Idiisjoiigtsf^^her  tenderness,  whenOti- 
usa^  .^Hile  ridi  and  beauti&l  b^ir^  of  the 
tdhnbhfisfedi  Bovi^,  appeared  in  the  .me- 
jodiatai  :of  her  ii^endo^r  atib^e  Venetian 
•emrt.  CooAelia  inherited  but  a  younger 
.ditldf«p0J%i(»i>  froin  a^eca^  thoi]^h 
dUustrioifis  houses  Ambition  was<;the 
]nding:9aasieii  in  the  breast  of  the  y^^ng 
jootot  r$areilea»  and  th^  noble  Olivia  di 
Bori&Q.  :vi^  a  lujre;  too  glittering  to  be 
jiritJh^tQpd^  He  $aw  and.  admire^: her; 
hecmdb  mAf^AimijesL^epi^  his  u^ofiost 
nrisis^ymid  ibid:  faUihl^ssSs :  sordid  Sarenza 
Uwidcmed  his  long-loved  Cpm.elia»  and 
jouied  in  the  !tnun  of  .wc^shipp^  «f  this 

new 
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new  Venetian  idol.  The  unhappjT'Cor* 
nelia,  neglected  and  despised  by  themta 
she  adored,  and  for  whom  she  had^  alone 
seemed  to  )hre,  gave  way  to  the  niwt 
unbounded  despair.  Unaccustomedr^e 
«he  was  to  have  her  inclinationis^  thwart- 
ed, this  proved  a  severe  trial  to  her,  and 
in  the  first  excess^  of  her  passionate  grk€ 
she  left  Monte  Spechio,  ber  &ther^s  idt- 
la,  and  secluded  herself  in  the  eomvent  of 
Sfoi  Marinoi  Here  it  was  that  her 
younger  sister  VirgBia  was  placed  ^for 
her  education.  In  the  society  of  this  be- 
loved  sister,  Cornelia,  while  her  resent^ 
ment  lasted,  compelled  herself  to  becon^ 
tented.  With  haughty  {^asure,  she 
brooded  over  her  cKsappotntmentL  ^  I 
have  shewn  Viva  disdain,'  thought  aher 
^  I  have  shewn  to  the  world  that  I  pos- 
sess a  soul  which  spurns  contempt;  that 
I  am  a  being  superior  to  the  cbmmon 
order  of  womaivkihd.'  But  these  grati- 
fications, selfisb  and  unsubstantial  could 
not  last  long;  they  were  the  children  of 
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JbnB  passion  only,  and  in  a  mind  so  given 
up  to  the  passions  as  was  CcMiieUa's,  estdi 
initeturn  must  begratified,  and  none 
swayed  her  Icnoig.     Revenge  was  now 
her  ruling  passion,^  as  love  had  formerly 
been.    But  when  Cornelia  beheld  her 
skter  Virgilia  o»  the  eve  of  her  depar^^ 
ture  from  the  convent,  which  she  left  to 
be  united  to  the  barrone  di  Fontinelli, 
to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  in  her 
in&nc!y^  her  proud  spirit  sunk,  and  the 
haughty  Comcflia  shed  tears  of  disap<» 
pointment  and  remorse.     *  Oh,  Virgi*- 
Ha,'  she  exckdmed,  as  she  wept  on  her 
aster's  bosom,    '  you  return*  to  Monte 
Spechio,  to  happiness,,  to  liberty,  and 
leave  the  wretched  ComeKa  for  ever  im- 
mured  within  these  walls.*     Virgilia*B 
tenderness  could  not  sooth  her  unhappy 
^er,  and  although  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy diased  the  bridal  smile  from  her 
countenance,  still  Virgiiia  felt  that  she 
was  happy— happy  in  spite  of  her  sister's 
sorrows.    ^  And  she  shall  be  hapjpy  al- 
so/ 
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60^'  thought  the  young  Virgiliii;  but 
ivfaen  she  looked  at  the  black  veil»  .and 
the  religious  habit  which  shrouded  !her 
sist^s  form,  the  illusion  fled^ — Cdmetia^ 
doonoi  was  sealed  I 

.  '*  After  the  departure  of  Virgilia,  tki  ' 
pined  for  those  pleasures  ;  and  -amiise>* 
meats  jshe  'had  so  rashly  relinquided. 
Ubaocustomed  to  control,  her  proud 
spirit,  revolted  against  the  submiasicHi 
which  the  nuns  rendered  totheu-supe^ 
rior^^and  the  numerous  deprivations  and 
hardships  of  the  convent  rules  iU  suited 
her  ideas  and  sentiments.  Her  haughjtyv 
imperious,  refractory  behaviour  incensed 
i&e  abbess,  and  Cornelia  underwent  cen-^ 
tinual  penance  and  punishniient..  Such  - 
^as  her  life,,  when  an  event  took  place 
which  entirely  changed  the  &ce  of 
things  in  and  round  about  Venice;:  a 
violent  and  alarming  insurrection  brdke 
oiit  in  its  nei^bourhood,  .headed  by  a 
desperate  body  of  men  who  called  them^ 
selves  Trisulti  chiefs.    This  insurrection 

began 


.bcgati  at  IM^alamocGo^  near  V raioe^  where 
t^  convent .  of  San  Marino  was  situate* 
•It  was  joined  by  many  of  the  neighbour- 
4i|g  duchies^  and  soon  spread  wide  in  the 
adjacent  country,  as  the  Trisulti^  who 
emphatically  styled  themselves  the  de- 
.fendefsof  Venetian  liberty,  had  gained 
great  influencjs  over  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Many  young  Italians  of  despe- 
rate fortunes  and  ruined  estate,  and  some 
rf  the  ancient  nobility,  who  had  been 
Igfig  exiled  the  Venetian  courts  joined 
the  rebels,  and  were  all  united  under  the 
jMme  c^.the  Trisulti. 

**  It  was  judged  expedient  to  station  H 
division  of  the.  Venetian  tro(^  at  Mal^- 
moceo,  to  defend  the  convent  of  San  Mar 
lino,  and  jto  quell  the  disturbances  in  that 
^laoe^  4ts  in.  a  time  of  general  revolt  the 
jboly  sanctuary  of  a  convent  is  not  at 
wsys  held  sacr^. 

i  *'  This  most  <^rtainly  wa$  the  case  with 
Ibe  troopi  who  ^yere  called  to  defend  it, 
and  ihe  morality  of  the  convent  8u£fered 

as 
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as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  from  the  t^ 
vity  and  boldness  of  the  Venetian  scd* 
diers,  as  if  it  had  fallen  into  the  powei 
of  the  dreaded  Trisulti  themsislves.  *Wt 
will  not/  argued  the  commanden  among 
themselves,  ^  we  will  not  consecrate  oiil 
lives  to  the  service  <if  thdse-  who  arc 
unknown  to  us,  or  to  a  parcel  of  &1 
monks ;  we  will  at  least  see  those  wc 
fight  for/  Accordingly  they  insisted  op 
being  admitted  at  mass,  and  the  officers 
found  many  opportunities  of  cdhveHbig 
with  the  nuns  at  the  grate. 

**  Cornelia  di  Livoli  was  now  in  the  ftiU 
bloom  of  her  beauty,  and  she  gladly  em« 
braced  this  opportunity  of  displaying  il 
once  more  to  public  view.  All  saw  and 
admired  the  fair  Franciscan  nun. 

"  Among  the  officers,  Cortielia  recog- 
nized one  from  whom  she  at  first  shrunk 
with  horror :  this  was  the  count  di  Sa* 
renza,  her  faithless  lover ;  yet  although 
she  recoiled  from  him,  she  felt  a  prouji 
gratification  in  shewing  him  her  disdain ; 

and 
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and  she  accepted  more  willingly  the  at- 
tentions of  other  men,  to  prove  to  Saren- 
sa  how  completely  she  had  banished 
\Am  from  her  heart. 

*  Among  the  many  who  strove  to  gain 
her  fiiYour,  none  succeeded  so  well  as 
signor  Bagnioli,  a  young  man  of  equally- 
polished  address,  and  nearly  as  handsome 
as  count  Sarenza.  To  his  passionate 
avowals  Cornelia  listened  with  delight, 
as  love  had  once  more  regained  its  power 
over  her  heart.  He  urged  her  to  quit 
the  convent,  and  render  him  happy  by 
jcHDing  her  destiny  with  his.  This  re- 
lease from  her  chains  was  a  temptation 
too  powCTful  to  be  resisted  by  the  impe- 
tuous Cornelia.  Love,  liberty,  and  re- 
venge, pleaded  strongly ;  she  loathed  her 
present  life,  and,  in  a  word,  consented  to 
Bagoioli's  scheme.  He  had  money,  and 
a  golden  bribe  cannot  always  be  resisted 
even  by  the  proud  professor  of  humility. 
One  of  the  monks  effected  her  escape 
from  the  convent  with  Bagnioli^    Alas! 

she 
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she  perceived  her  error  too  late ;  she  pecr 
oeived  it  when  there  was  no  longer  ^ 
hope  or  a  chance  of  remedying  it»  as  if 
always  the  case  with  those  who  give  th^ 
reins  to  their  passions^  When  ehe 
reached  the  camp,  she  found  that  -th^ 
jxiBxi  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her 
honour,  and  broken  her  tows,  was  alresr 
dy  a  husband !  Rage,  remorse,  and  de* 
spair,  overwhehned  her;  she* loaded  faef 
destroyer  with  bitter  reproaches  and  ex? 
ecratipns  for  his  baseness.  With  a  MXiik 
not  very  onlike  a  sneer,  he  replied— *  Why 
should  you  retort  upon  me  ?  why  utter 
such  imprecations  against  me  ?  I  found 
you  equally  willing  with  myjself ;  why 
then  not  gratify  both?  do  I  not  love 
you?  have  I  not  risked  my  life  for  yoii? 
what  would  have  been  my  fate,  think 
you,  had  we  been  surprised  in  our  eft- 
cape  ?  should  I  not  have  shared  your  pu* 
nishment  ?  It  is  true,  I  bear  the  hateful 
name  of  husband;  that  most  detested 
and  unnecessary  ceremony,  the  marriage 

ceremony, 
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oeremony,  has,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  let- 
tered  me;  but  I  abhor  niy  wife,  asid  I 
Ipve  y<w.  You  have  my  heart— of  what 
thctt  do  yott  complain  ?  Deareisit  Gorne^ 
lit;*  ^  I  not  adore  you  ?'  what  love  is 
ISceimurs?* 

'  ^  15ie  frantic  Cornelia  threw  herself 
OD-the  ground,  and  cast  a  look  of  agony 
cm  the  libertine.  .Never  before  had  sen- 
timoitB  so  depraved  polluted  her  ear. 
There  was  a  wildness  in  her  eye  which 
8^e  the  CMiflict  of  her  mind,  the^ften- 
zjrfaad  :seized  on  h^  brain,  the  seat  of 
reasion  was  overthrown,  and  she  feU  into 
s£t  of  delirium.  Bagnioli  was  shocked 
at  l3ie  awful  wreck  he  had  dcoasion^, 
and  remorse  for  the  first  time  awakened 
in,  his  breast.  He  hastened  to  procure 
her  «medioal  assistance,  but  no  medical 
ikt^NHild  restore  her  reason.  The.dread- 
fid  makfy  continued  with  unabated  Vio- 
lence. Sometimes  she  sunk  into  a  cl^ 
nidaiidK>ly,  and  appear^  asif  she  had 
Mkiiowtedgecf  any  tiling  whkdi  was' 

going 
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with  the  same  hbiror  as  a  chSd  .^oe# 
the  &ee  of  one  who  hasEl  1)een  ftiid^  m 
bugbear  to  him  frotri  in^iu^.  Qf^ 
proceieded  on  theur  way  to  the  convettt, 
peissaig  through  a  forcfst  which  led  them 
&r  froni  thb  icamp,  fearing  lest  som^  idf 
tbe  soldiers  might  discover  them,  ami: 
rescue  th6  mistress  of  BagnioU.  W1i0(i 
they  wer^  in  the  midst  of  the  'fiitest,^ 
they  heard  the  trampling  of  hdrses;  and 
perceived,  to  their  utter  dismiiy/a  ptfif 
of  the  Trisuiti  bi^ind  them.  They  i^' 
dbuUed  thdr  speed,  but  could  not  pre^ 
veiit  the  screams  of  Cornelia  from  t^Bf^ 
ihgtbe  fetes  of  iSheir  enefey.'  They%eiKf 
itobh  bvei^keri  and  suiTounded.'  Bti^ 
dnhed,  ihey  began  to  make  resl^Bfie; 
bui  ladl  resistance  was  vmn;  oiie  oT&e 
monks  was  wounded,  and  the  other  ^flra; 
leaving  Cornelia  at  the  mercy  of  "tib^ 
Tristdti.  She  had  been  wounded  'duniig 
the  first  part  of  the  skirmish  by  %he  niat^ 
dom  stroke  of  a  sabre,  and  the'qufthtify 
of  blood  which  had  flowed  from  heif 

woandt 
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woHiidy  bed  eccftsioned  her  to  faint. 
Wlioi  she  reeovered  from  her  i^woon, 
she  f(NU)d  hersdf  lying  on  a  baak  of 
mm,  i^estored  to  reason  and  reeoUectiw, 
wtth  one  of  the  Tr^ulti  soldiers  be^^ing 
over  her. 

*^  £ttie  had  al  way  s,  when  in  the  con  vent, 
^twtaiiied  a  sort  of  horror  of  the  Tri- 
siiiti»  and  had  painted  them  to  herself 
as  ^a  set  of  ruffians,  with  countenances 
statedly  human.  How  then  was  dhe 
49toi»isbed,  when  she  beheld  ,the  figure 
and  fyoe  of  him  who  was  binding  up  her 
wound !  He  was  the  captain  of  the  lit- 
tle band,  one  of  the^  bravest  and  noblest 
of  the  Trisulti  chiefs ;  his  stature  was  tail 
iod  athletic,  the  very  perfection  pf  manly , 
beauty ;  so  admirable  was  its  symmetry, 
tbat  ail  artist  would  have  looked  in 
•  vtm  for  the  sliglytest  defect ;  he  appear- 
ed 4o  .be  upwards  of  thirty,  wifth  fine 
aiyiiUiie  features;  his  air  dignifi^  and 
commanding;  his  complexion ;wa8 finely 
Vranwdt  wA  his  k^ei^r  exlpressive^  dtirk 

^iWL.  III.  H  eye 
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dark  eye  shone  with  all  the  fire  of  va- 
lour, and  the  vivid  enthusiasm  of  jouth'; 
he  wore  the  Trisulti  uniform,  and  the 
graceful  plumed  helmet  suited  well  the 
contour  of  his  face — ^it  was  of  black  vel- 
vet, and  hardly  surpassed  the  jet-black 
curls  which  appeared  from  underneath  it. 

"  Suchwas  Angelo  Cimoni  di  Fanano, 
heir  of  the  noble,  though  exiled  heiise 
of  Fanano  Cortona.     While  he  was  at^  - 
tending  to  the  wounded  and  de^rted  • 
lady,  one  of  his  soldiers  was   carefully 
binding,  up  the  wounds  of  the  monk.  • 
Fanano  addressed  Cornelia  in  terms  the 
most  feeling  and  courteous;  and  having 
entreated  her  to  tell  him  how  he  might 
serve  her,  he  drew  from  her  part  of  her- 
sad  story. 

*  I  have  nowhere  to  go!'  cried  she, 
in  despair;  *  I  am  a  wretched,  disgraced, 
abandoned  creature !     If  I  return  to  my  . 
convent,  I  shall  certainly  be  doonied  to ' 
die !  my  broken  vows  have  merited  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  of  punishments ! 

•and 
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and  I  can  never  return  to  my  inhuman 
diestroyer — ^that  Were  worse  than  any 
death !  What  place,  then,  but  this  forest 
is  left  for  ine?  Oh!'  continued  she, 
wringing  her  hands  in  agony,  *  oh  that 
I  had  died  before  I  had  (Come  to  this ! 
I  aiii  lost  for  ever — yes,  for  ever !' 

**  Fanano  said,  that  if  she  would  permit 
him,  he  would  conduct  her  to  the  Tri- 
sulti  camp,  where  she  might  remain,  at 
least  for  the  present,  under  the  protec-. 
tion  of  his  sister-in-law,  his  younger  bro- 
ther Pedro's  wife.  Cornelia  accepted  of 
this  asylum  with  gratitude.  Accord- 
ingly Fanano  wrapped  his  military 
cloak  around  her,  placed  her  on  his  spi- 
rited charger,  on  which  he  supported 
her  with  one  arm,  while  he  guided  the 
horse  with  the  other.  As  they  pursued 
their  way  towards  the  place  where  the 
Trisulti  army  was  encamped,  Cornelia's 
tears  fell  without  ceasing ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  was  so  dreadful  and  over- 
whelming, that  she  cared  not  what  be- 

H  2  came 
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came  of  her  for  the  future,  WJien  they 
reached  the  camp,  her  attention  was 
aroused  by  tlie  brilliant  and  novel  sc&^ 
around  her ;  the  bright  watch-fires,  burn- 
ing before  the  tents,  shewed  every  ob- 
ject distinctly ;  groups  of  martial  figures 
were  loitering  among  the  tents:;  the 
flame  shone  on  their  dark  and  manly 
features,  and  was  reflected  on  their  arms 
of  polished  steel.  At  times,  the  hollow 
peal  of  military  music  was  bear4>  ndn- 
gled  with  the  sweet  and  soft  voices  of 
the  women  singing  in  their  tents. 

^\  Fanano  and  his  band  halted  before  a 
spacious  marquee,  which  was  distin- 
guished, as  belonging  to  a  chief,  by  the 
flag  which  waved  above  it.  FanmK) 
lifted  Cornelia  from  the  horse,  and  bore 
her  in  his  arms  into  the  tent,  where  she 
was  carefully  laid  on  a  couch,  and  every 
attention  paid  to  her  wound,  which  skill 
and  humanity  could  suggest  Her  pre- 
server acquainted  his  sister-in-law,  sig- 
nora  Bellini^  with  the  circumstances  of 

Cornelia's 
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Cornelia's  rescue^  and  with  all  he  knew 
eonoeming  her.  Bellini  compassionated 
the  unfortunate  female  who  was  thus 
thrown  on  her  mercy ;  but  though  she 
felt  afi  a  woman  for  her,  yet  she  crimi- 
nated her,  p^haps  with  more  severity 
than  it  merited.  Brought  up  with  the 
strictest  sense  of  feminine  decorum  and 
religious  obligation,  broken  vows  and  a 
lost  reputation  appeared  in  their  fullest 
and  most  guilty  colours  to  her  unspot- 
ted mind ;  but  when  she  knew  Corne- 
lia better,  she  did  not  number  her  with 
those  whose  hearts  are  depraved,  and 
who  even  glory  in  their  fall. 

**  Cornelia's  wound  soon  healed,  and 
what  was  still  more  desirable,  she  was  re- 
stored to  the  full  powers  of  the  mind ; 
but  her  peace  was  for  ever  destroyed — 
die  felt  that  she  was  a  lost  woman,  with- 
out  one  natural  friend  to  cherish  her ;  she 
oould  not  return  to  Monte  Spechio, 
fellen  and  disgraced  as  she  was ;  and  even 
if  she  did,  she  would  inevitably  be  claim- 

H  3  ed 
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ed  by  the  convent  of  San  Marino,  and 
there  suffer  the  most  horrible  death 
which  ever  was  invented  by  crudl  man 
to  punish  his  erring  fellow- morta}.  She 
doubted  not  she  hfid  full  liberty  to  je- 
main  where  she  was,  yet  she  felt  her  de 
licacy  revolt  at  the  idea  of  being  anj 
longer  dependent  on  Fanano's  bount) 
and  compassion. 

"  Very  different  were  his  feelings  and 
sentiments ;  he  never  thought  of  parting 
from  her  without  regret,  and  rejoiced  ir 
every  obstacle  which  seemed  to  preclude 
tlie  possibility  of  their  separation.  H^ 
had  at  first  felt  only  pity  for  her,  now  hi 
felt  admiration :  she  was  no  longer  the 
haughty,  the  imperious  Cornelia  she  ona 
had  been ;  but  the  meek,  the  unrepining 
the  penitent,  and  the  natural  elegana 
and  strength  of  her  mind  beamed  forth  ir 
all  its  splendour.  When  he  returnee 
home  wounded  or  dispirited,  she  admi 
nistered  to  his  comfort ;  in  a  word,  hei 
society  was   indispensable  to  him ;  sh< 

possessec 
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possessed  all  that  enthusiastic  feeling 
which  exactly  suited  a  man  of  Fanano^ 
disposition  and  character;  he  palliated 
her  former  errors,  and  saw  her  only  as 
die  then  was.  To  her,  Fanano  appeared 
ds  soctiething  more  than  mortal;  she 
considered  him  as  a  being  of  a  superior 
order,  and  frequently  repeated  to  her- 
self— *  Is  this  man,  this  noble  Fanano, 
for  whom  I  feel  love,  gratitude,  and  aV 
most  adoration — ^is  this  a  rebel— a  Tri- 
$ulti  chief — a  creature,  of  whom  I  once 
thought  as  a  monster,  which  must  dis- 
grace the  earth  on  which  he  trod  ?' 

"  She  had  now  been  some  time  in  the 
Trisulti  camp,  and  she  was  equally  sur- 
prised to  observe  the  order  and  regularity 
which  prevailed  there,  and  how  enthu- 
siastically each  individual  was  devoted 
to  the  cause,  and  to  his  leader — '  Sure- 
ly,' thought  she,  *  guided  by  such  sen- 
timents, such  leaders,  their  cause  is  a 
right  one — how  can  they  err  ?' 

"  She  began  to  discover  the  real  senti- 

H  4  ments 
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menfs  of  her  heart  towards  CiWHmi  di 
Fattsano^-^how  d^ttigenous  they  wiw  to 
her ;  she  felt  how  dear  be  vtns  to  her, 
and  determined  to  fly  fW>m  the  dan|^, 
before  it  was  too  late.  When  he  atfd  his 
little  troop  left  them  on  any  of  tkeit  mi- 
litary expeditions,  she  felt  ii^Vcreafied  aiv»- 
iety,  and  increased  pleasure  when  tfeoey 
returned.  This  discovery  of  the  state 
of  her  heart  determined  he^  in  het  r^Mi- 
lution  to  leave  the  eamp,  aMiodgh  she 
felt  that  she  was  tearing  herself  froti^  all 
she  held  deaii^t  oH  earth.  If  no  dtheft* 
place  of  f  efuge  could  be  found,  she  WduM 
go  artd  seclude  herself  in  some  remote 
i^t,  where  her  sorrows  ihight  be  con- 
cealed from  evei*y  eye  but  her  Creatof'i, 
and  where  she  might  spend  the  remin- 
der of  her  years  in  penitence  and  prayw. 
To  travel  through  the  country  in  &^ 
guisCj  would  not,  she  thought,  be  im- 
practicable, as  she  was  as  much  changed 
in  her  outward  lippearance,  as  in  her  dis- 
positiM  and  character ;  she  was  now  no 

longer 
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longer  beautiful-*-«he  was  c^ly  interest- 
ing ;  her  fine  oompleKion  was  complete- 
ly gone^— she  was  pale  as  marble,  and  her 
fom  eiKiadated  and  wasted ;  no  one  who 
had  formerly  known  her,  could  now  have 
jveognized  her;  all  that  was  left  of  Cot* 
nelia  di  Livoli  was  her  eye ;  that  was 
still  the  same;  its  fire  was  unextinguish- 
ed,* and  although  its  expression  was  soft- 
ened, 9tM  it  was  there. 

^*  It  was  necessary  to  communicate  her 
derign  to  some  one,  and  ComeUa  there- 
fere  ao(|uainted  signora  Bellini  with  it^ 
though  not  with  the  real  cause  of  so 
sudden  d  resolution.  Selltm  was  asto- 
nished and  distressed ;  she  had  for  some 
time  observed  the  increased  uneasiness 
of  her  friend,  and  had  indeed  disoDTiered 
her  secret  tenderness  &r  Fanano^  but 
lad  never  dreamt  of  her  intended  de- 
pirtiiie.  She  used  all  her  eloquence  to 
£i8ttade  ber  from  her  projeeted  plan, 
and  positively  declared  that  she  would 
fc  nothing  to  further  it. 

V  H  5  "  Fanano 
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'^  Fanano  had  been  absent  several  days, 
and  when  he  returned,  his  mind  seemec 
heavily  oppressed,  and  his  spirits  deject 
ed.  Bellini  informed  him  of  C!omelia'i 
intention.  As  he  listened  to  her/ he 
evinced  strong  emotion ;  his  colour  vW 
ried,  his  voice  trembled/ and  he  hastil) 
left  the  tent  to  seek  Cornelia.  She  wa^ 
alone,  and  walking  slowly  near  one  61 
the  watch-fires.  The  light  of  the  flame 
shewed  him  that  she  was  in  tears.  He 
seized  her  arm,  and  exclaimed — *  Gtioi 
Gk>d,  Comelia!  what  means  all  this?—- 
you  are  unhappy !' 

**  Comelia  started  at  the  impetuosity 
of  his  manner,  and  the  agitation  of.  hif 
voice ;  she  looked  up,  and  observed  his 
flushed  countenance. 

*  Speak  to  me,  I  conjure  you  P  he  ccm- 
tinned.  ^  I  have  but  just  learnt  that  you 
desire  to  leave  us ;  X  seek  you,  and  find 
you  unhappy,  and  in  tears.  Oh,  Come* 
lia!  tell  me  why  you  would  quit  me? 

Have 
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Have  I  inspired  you  with  dislike  ?    Do 
you  consider  me  as  an  enemy  ?' 

*  I  consider  you  as  an  enemy !'  she  re- 
plied.    *  Oh,  count  Fanano,  you ' 

Here  her  agitation  choked  her  voice. 

*  Cornelia,  dear  Cornelia !'  said  Fanano, 
in  extreme  emotion,  *  oh !  if  you  knew 
all  I  feel  at  this  moment,  if  you  could 
read  my  heart,  if  you  knew  how  devo- 
tedly, how  tenderly,  how  sacredly,  I  love 
your 

**  Cornelia  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  exclaimed — *  I  cannot  support  this ! 
This  is  no  place  for  me  !' 

*  Why,  dearest  Cornelia?  Do  you, 
can  you,  doubt  my  sincerity?  Have 
you  so  often  been  betrayed,  that  the 
pledge,*^  the  sacred  word  of  man,  can  no 
longer  be  believed  by  you  ?  or  do  you 
doubt  the  purity  of  my  love  for  you  ? 
Oh !  if  I  could  but  feel  assured  that  you 
do  not  hear  me  with  indifierence,  how 
devotedly  would  I  prove  my  affection  ? 

H  6  'Not 
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•  Not  ah  instant,'  replt^  Coftietta, 
'  can  I  dodibt  the  word  of  the  {kfi^tloh  df 
count  Fanano ;  biit  thihk,  oh,  ti^y  bene- 
factor  !-^by  your  own  uhsullied  hOttouf, 
I  conjure  you,  pause  foi  &  ttiotnfent  .6fe 
you  addt-ess  the  falleh,  th6  disgraced 
Cornelia  in  the  voi(»  of  lofe!  1  Should 
be  the  Ibasest  o^  wotiienkiUd,  could  I  suf- 
fer you  to  forget  what  is  due  t6  yoUf- 
sellf  through  your  love  for  me.  t^^ttftil 
as  is  the  task,  yet  rather  than  permit  the 
revered  name  bt  Cortott^  to  be  united 
with  that  of  Cornelia  di  Livoli,  1  wtll 
call  back  to  your '  remeittbwine^  Whtit  1 
was  when  you  hecalne  nfiy  deliVfeWf',  and 
rescued  me  Ifrom  th6  vetig^nce  of  my 
convent,  ftni  the  cofitempt  of  ttty  de- 
stroyer— ^my  reputation  tlii1iii§h^,  Tfiy 
vows  broken,  1  wa§  fallen  tOo  loW  tiVCt 
to  rise  again.  Say,  theft,  not  te^  tb 
wound  me,  is  such  a  heiftg  \v6il!hy  to 
become  the  wife  of  AftgelO  ^AtttmO? 
Nohlest,  heisl  of  raftn,  kt  Yiot  'thy  g^nfe- 

rosity 


ittrity  ttjrmH  itt&rthy own  ^bWghi  prM- 

(lecte  iii  Rfb !    L^re  tn«  to  tb^  ^doom  I 
have 'rt^rited;  lefrtd^-ii— ' 

'  C^as^,  domteHft,'  t^ed  FfttiMM,  with 
yiAiMtenCeT  *  I  canttbt  b6^  yott  tonger. 
It  U  ybu  1^^  cftMh  my  ho|>e«8*^it  i»  yim 
wild  tdiV  my  hap^t)^^  lyf  ttlifkittg  me 
feel  that  you  are  incapable'^  ^^iituhiitig 

any  affecttwi;  -  •■^        '  -'     - 

"•  Ob,  Fstaftfib;"  said  't»rtiellai'^1!«iiig 
h*  tejtffiil  ejwi  ofl  Wnii  '4t'  iff  -^e  teve 
I  b(»»  yod  Whick  alon(6'^l<)th^tik^  iwe 
thus  to  ipfeftk.  N'ftVei-  was  teve  Sd  dfe- 
T<A«dMto  'dngtiVeHi^ble  b  mine  is  for 
ybii.    llV^re  ft  tete 'piiiye'iiiiy*  sao*«a,  I 

itvowal  oF  it:  =  fiut  I  dflit«  ddcllu«  it^ 

titoblus^ittg  t!ted^t«  ft,'  befiji«  you  and 

My  Mtlkfft-   and  I  dAUhat  g¥<»tt  «nd 
<ohMiipot«nt  ^Bdti^  %»  Wif(n«»k'n)y  woid^,' 

in  Itf^  Mid  raising  b^  <eyes  iateiidlly  io 
lis  t2c«Mtfeii«»e^.  **  t{6&»<ttib,  An^elb;  dMd 

rather 
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rather  would  I  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  suffer  the  least  shade  to  sully  the 
brightness  of  my  preseryei^s  name ;  and 
it  would  be  sullied,  were  I  to  bear  it ; 
it  would  bring^  down  remorse .  and  dis- 
graoe,  and  you  would  curse  the ,  day 
which'  united  your  fate  with  that  oi  the 
lost  Cwnelia.' ; 

^  Never/  exclaimed  Cimoni,  casting 
himself  at  her  feet»  .^  never  could  I  curse 
that  day;  which  blest  me  with  her  I 
most  fondly  love.  Dearest  Cornelia,  let 
me  owe  every  happiness  to  you,' 

^  Alas!'  said  Cornplia,  with  a  faint 
so^ile,  •  all  you  owe  me  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  honour,  which  you  would 
now  fpr  the  fi^pt  time  throw  away ;  and 
were  my  life  to  be  the  sacrifice,  I  would 
preserve  it  Farewell,  Fanano!  were 
my.  fame  and:  iny  prospects  fair  as  they 
once  were»  I  should  glory  in  uniting 
them  with  yours ;  but  by  relinquishing 
aU  I  hold  dear  on  earth,  I  can  alone  hope 
to  obtain:  mercy  in  b^ven.    Fain  would 

•  '       Ibid 
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I  bid  you  still  to  love  me,  but  now  1 
must  bid  you  to  forget  me.' . 

^  Fananb  seized  her:  robe  as  ^he  tumfed 
to  150  away. ,  •  Stay,  Cornelia,  stay !  hear 
ine  CMice  more;  perhc^ps  we  may  never 
meet  again.  One  short  summons,  per- 
haps to-morrow's  dawn,  may  carry  me 
from  you  for  ever.  What  then  will  be 
the  agony  of  my  dying  thought,  when 
I  know  that  I  leave  you  destitute  and 
unprotected?' 

**  Cornelia  shuddered  at  the  awful  cer- 
tainty with  which  he  seemed  to  speak 
of  his  death.  He  perceived  it,  and  add- 
.  ed-^*  If  I  fall,  you,  as  my  widow, 
would  be  afforded  that  protection  which 
otherwise  might  perhaps  be  withheld 
from  you ;  and  if  I  am  spared,  and  suc- 
cess crowns  our  enterprise,  as  I  trust  iix 
God  it  will,  then,  Comeliar-^nay,  do  not 
&rbid  me  to  hope — We  shall  be  happy  in 
each  other^s  love.'  '....<■. 

*  May  Heaven  spare  your  life^  my  be$t 
bved  ifriendr   Cornelia  refdied  ;  ^^  my 

days 
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days  shall  then  he  spent  in  grateful 
prayer  to  God ;  but  if  Fanano  faOs,  Cor^ 
nfeHa  M  Livoli  will  need  no  other  refuge 
no  othei^  protection,  t^an  his  gravel 
f^sr^^Krell !  may  Heaven  bless  and  watch 
6^mr  you!* 

^  F^ano  raised  his  head,  but  he  met 
not  the  liye  of  Cornelia;  she  was  gone, 
ami  he  lisfw  only  her  white  robe  waving 
aiHidst  the  trees^  as  she  quickly  passed 
along  towards  the  tent.  He  was  then 
dkmd  fie  leafned  on  his  sword,  and 
gs^B^sd  Ml  ^e  wateh-fire,  as  its  bright 
blase  qudVened  In  the  air,  and  gleamed 
on  his  naked  weapon ;  but  it  flawed  un< 
heeded  by'  hilti^  ^t  that  tnoment.  Had 
the  eAiettiy  to»ie  upon  him,  he  would 
hate  «ttrr@ndet^d  hlisxself  mto  their 
handle  without  one  effort  &nr  freedom,  so 
QOttipktt&if'wm  he  lost  to  all  but  the  re^ 
<iollef(Mi<3^  ^wimt  had  j!|ist  passed.  ^  He 
loved,  and  his  love  was  for  ever  blighted. 
He  was  dbttged  to  t«flinqnish  Gomelia 
wlien  mosi  he  ^idmired  her.  Honour 
'  .  '•  had 


hai  bcmrber leading  principle;  he  plain- 
\f  parccsved  that  she  had  sacrificed  her 
jdrections,  and  her  hopes,  to  maintain  his 
unt«dlied ;  he  Mb  that  she  loved  \mn, 
and  tiiat  she  had  straggled  to  overoome 
it,  t9  injure,  as  she  imagined,  his  wedikre 
and  hiqipiness;  she  had  displayed  a  mind 
Ae  wbcfst  noble,  and  a  heart  tender  asv  it 
waa  generous;  and  these  she  had  con»- 
piik^  him  to  relinquish,  as  destructive  to 
bis  honour  and  his  peace. — *  Disinterest- 
ed, though  mistaken  Cornelia^'  he  eXr- 
ebiiticdi  '^vainly  wouldst  thou  £3rbid 
me  te^love  thee*-^vainly  \Ad  me  to  forget 
lAiee;  cdnimand  me  to  lay  my  life  at  thy 
feet,  but  forbid  me  not  to  love  thee !' 

^  He  pressed  his  hand  to  his  throbbing 
templeSi  and  remained  immovable,  with 
\ai  eyes  ftsed  on  the  spot  where  Comeliii 
hid  stood.  *  This  has  surely  been  tUke 
l«t  time,'  he  eried,  *  that  we  shall  have 
gieed  together  on  the  evening  £ure;  we 
sbsU  »ever  meet  again !'  He  spoke  this 
HI  a  low  voice,  and  seemed  calmly  to  aiv- 
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ticipate  his  fate.  One  of  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers at  lengtli  broke  in  upon  his  re- 
verie, and  turned  his  thoughtsirodi  Gor- 
nelia  to  his  military  duty.  The'soldiei 
came  to  receive  his  chiefs  orders  con- 
cerning the  measures  to  be  taken  on  thi 
following  day.  Fariano  commanded  hi^ 
men  to  remain  in  readiness  to  march,  un- 
til his  brother  returned  from  the  expedi- 
tion he  had  gone  on,  as  he  expected  the]/ 
should  be  summoned  to  the  attack  do 
the  morrow. 

**  He  retired  to  his  solitary  tent,  there 
to  await,  in  melancholy  wakefulness,  thi 
events  of  the  following  day :  it  was  in- 
deed a  period  of  importance  to  him.  The 
mbrping's  dawn  would,  he  expected, 
bring  tidings  which  would-  terminate 
their  undertaking  in  one  decisive  bloW 
the  setting  sun  would  behold  him  eithei 
crowned  with  glory,  or  thrown  an  out 
cast  on  the  world,  to  perish  by  an  igno 
minious  death  ;  or  it  might  behold  him 
stretched  a  mangled  corse  on  the  fata 

field 
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field.  It  was  a  fearful  crisis :  on  it  de- 
pended the  fate  of  all  those  he  held  dear 
4X1  earth.  An  unusual  gloom  overcast 
\m.  mind :  instead  of  feeling,  as^  he  had 
ever  befcwre  done  cwi  the  eve  of- a*  battle, 
his  nerves  braced,  his  spirits  light  and 
buoyant,  he  now  awaited  the  final  event 
with  a  firm,  though  melancholy  compo- 
sure. Had  his  own  life  alone  hung  on 
its  termination,  he  would  unheedingly 
have  relinquished  it,  but  the  knowledge 
of  what  depended  on  the  blow  alone 
florved  his  arm  to  strike. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  Cornelia  remained 
in  JBellini's  tent  alike  unvisited  by 
sleep.  The  consciousness  that  she  was 
acting  according  to  what  was  right  and 
honourable,  had  lent,  her  strength  to 
support  her  late  trial  with  firmness ;  but 
now  that  the  sacrifice  was  made,  the  ten- 
derness of  her  nature  returned  with  re- 
doubled force,  and  her  woman's  heart 
sunk  under  the  cruelty  she  had  inflicted 

on 
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oa  heitelf.  She  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
sorrow,  and  qpent  l^e  night  in  M»tt^ 
thoygfa  secret  tears. 

**  Early  in  the  morning,  when  she  and 
BelUni  were  engaged  in  their  religious 
duties,!  attended  by  a  priest  who  resided 
in  the  Trisulti  camp,  the  trampling  <rf 
horses^  wasiieard  approaching;  a  bugle 
sounded  amidst  aloud  hum  of  voices  and 
clanging  of  arms.  Fanano  rushed  out 
of  his  tent — ^*  Now  is  our  time !"  cried 
a  loud  roice ;  **  come,  Angdo  di  Fmano! 
Now  is  our  time !  if  we  now  delay,  all  is 
lost.     Liberty  and  Victory !' 

"  Fanano,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Pedro,  entered  Bellini*s  tent.  His  fine 
features  were  flushed  with  hope;  the 
hour  of  glory  and  of  action  was  arrived, 
and  all  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  returned 
to  reanimate  his  soul.  His  eye  beamed 
with  its  wonted  martial  fire. — *  Farewell, 
dearest  Cornelia !'  he  exclaimed,  dasping 
her  to  his  heart;  *  my  own  Cornelia !  God 

will 
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will  prbteot  yo«i ;  if  we  meet  no  rmxe  oq 
earth,  we  shell  meet  again  in  beaTen. 
My  ever  dear  Comdk,  farewell !' 

^  Pedro  embraced  Bellini,  as  did  also 
Ffoiano.  '  Farewell,  my  ODcnelia !  fare- 
weU,  my  wife  !  my  sister,  adieu !  GSod 
wSU  be  our  shield  and  your  prateotor ; 
if  we&U,  father  Marco  will<xmduot  you 
to  a  place  of  safety.' 

•*  These  were  their  last  words ;  Aey 
left  the  tent,  and  Bellini  and  Cornelia 
lamfloned  fixed  to  the  spot ;  the  aae  per- 
haps to  be  widowed,  and  the  other  left 
friendless,  ere  that  day  was  past.  Each 
moment  added  to  their  anxiety.  To 
them  (as  they  could  distinguish  the  ean- 
mm's  roar  from  Malamocco  echoed 
anong  the  rocks)  each  heavy  peal  sound- 
ed ^as  if  it  was  mingled  with  the  dying 
groans  of  those  who  were  dearest  to. their 

bttots. 

'^  About  noon  an  express  arrived  from 
Fnano,  ordering  some  of  the  troops 
vAo  were  left  to  guard  the  earap  to  has* 
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ten  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  further 
desiring  father  Marco  to  fly  with  Cor- 
nelia and  Bellini  to  the  place  of  safety 
which  he  had  provided  for  them. 

"  This  filled  them  with  alarm,  but 
Marco  in  vain  entreated  them  to  leave 
the  camp — *  We  will  remain  here,'  each 
resolutely  exclaimed;  •  for  if  Pedro  and 
Angelo  fall,  life  or  liberty  will  be  no 
longer  any  thing  to  us.* 

"  Evening  came,  and  brought  with  it 
increased  anxiety  to  Cornelia  and  Belli- 
ni; they  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tent,- 
listening  to  every  sound,  and  straining 
their  eyes  to  descry  some  object  which 
might  give  them  information  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  army. 

"  At  length  a  horse  dashed  through 
the  camp,  and  stopped  before  their  tent ; 
it  was  without  rider,  and  covered  with 
blood  and  foam.  They  both  uttered  an 
involuntary  scream :  it  was  Fanaao's 
charger.  It  came  the  messenger  of  de- 
feat and  death;  where  its  master  was, 

they 
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they  too  well  knew ;  for  his  gallant  steed 
would  never  have  left  him  while  he 
lived. 

"^They  did  not  remain  long  in  sus- 
pense. .  The  sound  of  martial  music  was 
heard,  and  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers 
were  seen  glittering  through  the  forest 
trees.  ,  Frequent  shouts  of  victory  were 
uttered,  jmd  a  troop  of  cavalry  approach- 
ed.   Cornelia  was  the  first  to  distinguish 
the  Venetian  colours.     Her  heart  sunk 
'    mthin  her,  yet  she  still  kept  her  station ; 
but  what  were  her  sensations,  when  she 
heard  the  loud  voice  of  one  of  the  sol- 
.    diers  calling  to  him  who  carried  the  co- 
f    lours,  to  raise  the  head  of  that  accursed 
rebel  still  higher,  that  his  women  might 
see  it.     When  she  beheld  the  head  of 
her  beloved  Fanano  brandished  in  the 
au-,  at  the  top  of  the  Venetian  flag,  she 
saw  it,  but  she  saw  no  more ;  her  eyes 
dosed,  and  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  Bel- 
lini. 
"  The  head  of  Fanano  still  wore  the 

plumed 
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plumed  hdbi^  and  the  blood 
stwamed  from  it  dyed  the  flag  abo¥e 
which  it  was  placed.  The  o£Bcer  whe 
coounftBided  this  band  of  eruelty  and  dis- 
order m^M  no  other  than  the  libertine 
BagitioU.  He  came  up  to  the  moKSon- 
less  Cornelia,  aiad  insultkigly  exdaimed 
— -»*  Ha !  my  inad  pretty  one^  is  it  you  ? 
but,  by  G-— d,  she  is  not  pretty  iww ! 
that  rebel  captain  had  a  confounded  ba4 
taste  in  beauty,  to  take  her  foir  his  mii^ 
rress* 

^  Cornelia  revived,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  presence  of  the  brutal  Bagnioli  had 
again  affected  her  with  her  direful  mala- 
dy. She  awoke  to  frenzy  and  inaanity; 
the  delirium  of  her  brain  returned  widi 
redoubled  violence ;  the  agony  and  oni^- 
iety  she  had  been  in  during  the  whole 
of  that  day,  and,  above  all,  the  dreadful 
shock  she  had  so  suddenly  experience^ 
had  finished  the  fatal  wreck  of  her  eeft* 
son.  She  was  secured  by  the  soldieoi^ 
and  bome  froon  the  acene. 

"As 
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^  As  ^  reustanoe  was  vain,  B^Uini 
aoffi^red  Hiem  to  lead  her  awaj^  only  en- 
treatiiig  to'  he  taken  with  her,  all  anxi- 
ous as  ^  was'  to  leam  the  £ite  of  her 
huilMiKL  The  unfortunate  Cwnelia's 
s»flferings  had  fsir  a  time  superseded  all 
other  ooQsideradons.  One  (^the  sddicrs 
a^roaobed  her,  and  put  into  her  hand 
a  dip  of  paper.  This  man  was  husband 
to  the  woman  who  had  formerly  shewn 
todi  kindness  to  Cornelia.  The  hand- 
writing was  Fedro%  and  Bellini  read  the 
foUowiog  words : 

*  AH  is  lost !  our  dear  brother  is  no 
sme,  and  I  am  a  prisoner.  Conoe  to 
me^  my  Bellini ;  I  know  my  &te,  and 
aia  prepared  to  die  in  a  noble,  though 
ndned  eause.' 

^  These  few  lines  were  written  in  pen- 
al, and  scarcely  legible ;  yet  abrupt  and 
iHmied  as  they  were,  they  conveyed  to 
Bdhni  the  full  sasise  of  her  misery.  Too 
wdl  4i6  understood  what  must  be  her 
husband's  fiite^  md  her  first  endeavour 
VOL.  UL  I  and 
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and  anxiety  was  to  get  admis^bn  t6  him. 
But  to  return  to  Cornelia.  T^  of  the 
soldiers  conducted  her  to  Maknidlseb, 
and  gave  her  into  the  charge  ctwmei^ 
the  women  there.  She  "mA  reodgnused 
by  her  former  kind  attendant,  who -en- 
treated that  she  might  again  have  .the 
care  of  her ;  but  it  was  no  long^  in  her 
power  to  sooth  her  now,  the  &tAl  dik>r- 
der  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  adntit  of  even 
the  trifling  relief  of  melancholy"  or  tBt^ 
mentary  composure,  and  forge  was 
obliged  to  be  resorted  to,  to  keep  het 
imder  the  least  control.  Could  she 
have  reasoned,  and  comprehended  it^ 
it  would  have  been  some  consolation  to 
her,  to  know  that  her  dear  adored  Fana^ 

• 

no  fell  in  battle,  and  did  not  come  uhdei 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner ;  but 
although  she  was  continually  calling  on 
his  name,  she  understood  n6t  hbr  own 
misery  and  loss.  She  diii  not  remain 
long  at  Malamocco:  she  esoap^  firom 
the  vigilance  of  her  keeper,  and  left  it  em 

the 
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the-  night  preceding  tha  execution  of 
the  unfortunate  Pedro  di  Fanano,  who 
sufiered  with  several  others  of  the  most 
distii^piished  Trisulti  chiefs.  His  wife 
did  not  long  survive  him :  the  ruih  of 
that  cause,  in  which  all  her  friends  and 
relatives  had  embarked,  together  with 
her  own  private  sorrows  and  misfortunes, 
preyed  on  her  spirits,  and  broke  her  de- 
voted and  affectionate  heart. 

•*  Cornea  crossed  the  country  on  foot, 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  Had  she  been 
known  to  have  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  brave,  the  noble  Fana- 
no,  the  gates  of  compassion  would  at 
once  have  been  closed  against  her.  Alas ! 
how  changed  was  her  always  wayward 
lot !  sometimes  her  misery  excited  the 
eompaasion  of  the  humane  part  of 
mankind,  and  by  their  assistance  sh<^ 
readied  Florence,  where  she  lived  un- 
luiown,  except  to  a  few  who  were  ac- 
qumnted  with  her  history,  as  the  people 
of  Tuscany  had  heard  only  of  the  Vene- 

1 2  tian 
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tian  imurrection,  and  proliabljr  knew 
the  name  of  Angdo  Fanano  only  as  one 
of  its  prindpal  leaders,  without  ever  haT« 
mg  heard  of  the  unf<NPtunate  CorneUa. 
In  the  streets  of  Florenee  she  spent  bei 
miserable  existence,  chiefly  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  a  smaH  society  of  poor 
Carmelite  nuns.  There  it  was  that  I 
^w  her.  God  grant  that  her  sufferinip 
in  this  life  may  wipe  out  her  many  er- 
rors, and  ensure  her  a  j^ace  in  a  better 
hereafter,  through  the  merits  <^  the 
holy  Jesus*  our  Redeemer  T* 

Buch  was  the  &t<Hy  of  the  Italian  ma« 
mac.  The  romantic  style  in  which  it 
was  written  shewed  the  enthusiastic 
character  of  the  once  gay  and  youthful 
Agatha,  and  the  deep  impression  this 
affecting  little  narrative  had  made  oa 
her  mind.  Perhaps  Rosalind's  feelings^ 
at  the  time  she  perused  it,  were  sinaikr 
to  what  her  friend^s  had  formerly  been. 
It  had  interested  her  greatly.  She  ob-^ 
served  »  few  lines  In  p^dl  9t  the  end 

.of 
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cf  the  Iflrt  page  of  the  manmcript ;  it 
vas  bcNDle  remarks  dT  Agatha's  on  the 
firosedfiDg  stcny,  and  was  as  Mkn¥s : 

^  Let  evtrf  ymmg  woman  well  eon* 
sideiv  before  riie  takes  any  important 
6tep^  or  enters  into  any  tow^  whether 
43f  woridlf  orcrf'nffi^ous  ordinance,  can 
^ic^  witbaiit  murmuring  or  hardship, 
fbm  aB  tfaeduties  she  promises?    Is  it 
ki  ibdct  OBUfomisty  with  her  selitim^ats 
mA  pkineiplei^-41  step  of  whidhi  refieo^ 
lions  of  her  own  will  hereaftet  cause  her 
to  repent?   Let  her  not,  from  momenta- 
lyiadmess,  hurry  herself  into  a  sacred 
pmmise  to  perform  what  either  princi- 
ple (Mr  inclination  may  afterwards  revolt 
from.    Oh  that  all  would  take  a  lesson 
fix)m  the  fate  of  Cornelia ! — her  rashness, 
and  her  always  acting  from  the  impulse 
of  her  passions,  were  the  bane  of  her  life, 
and  the  destroyer  of  her  reputation. 

**  Oh  that  those  I  love  dearest  would 
deeply  consider  that  a  vow  once  taken 
is  binding  for  life,  and  that  the  Almighty 

I  S  will 
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tvill  expect  a  full  perfbnnaiioe  of  what 
is  so  sacrecUy  promised  at  his  altar." 

Rosalind  now  p^tseived  that  Agatha's 
motive  for  putting  CoroeHa's  hisU^y  in- 
to her  hands,  was  more  to  fix  in  her 
mind,  by  the  &tal  warning  there  display- 
ed, the  necessity  she  had  so  often  urged, 
of  reflecting  seriously  on  the  solemn  vow 
she  was  about  to  take,  than  of  drawing 
aiiy  inference  from  that  story,  whi<ii 
Alight  throw  light  on  the  mystericms. 
fate  of  sister  Elinor. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


is  &oe  t)ie  wftnd'rer  hid,  but  cooid  not  bide 
-  A  teftr^-a  smUe^  upon  his  cheek  that  dweltj 
"  And  ftpesaky  \ny9teriou8  stranger  V*  Oertrude  cried:^ 
^  It  it  1  it  it !  I  knew^I  knew  him  weU  !^ 

Campbblu 

The  story  of  G)melia  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Rosalind,  and,  with  Aga- 
tha's often-repeated  argumeiits,  had 
caused  her  hours  of  serious  reflection. 
She  read,  and  weighed  each  duty  she 
would  have  to  perform-^-each  sacrifice 
she  would  have  to  make,  and  the  more 
she  read  and  reflected,  the  more  was  she 
convinced  that  the  step  she  was  ahout 
to  take  was  the  happiest  for  her,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  to  her  mitid.  Thus 
her  resolution  was  fixed,  and  the  time 
agreed  on  for  her  taking  the  white  veiL 
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This  was  not  to  be  until  the  be^nning 
of  September.  The  month  of  August 
was  nearly  over  when  she  asked  per- 
mission to  ps^  a  last  yisit  to  her  cottage 
which  was  still  uninhabited. 

The  abbess  readily  granted  her  re« 
quest,  and  she  approached  once  mose 
that  dwelling  where  some  of  the  happi<» 
est  years  of  her  life  had  been  spent.  It 
wair  evening,  and  an  unclouded  sum- 
mer*s  sun  shone  on  the  windows,  but 
they  reflected  only  the  sunbeams.  No 
busy  forms  were  seen  moving  in  the 
cottage :  the  chimneys  were  smokeless : 
all  was  deserted.  It  happened,  perhaps 
rather  singularly,  that  her  farewell  visit 
was  paid  on  the  anniversary  of  the  har- 
vest festival  The  thought  of  that  day 
broughjvnany  painful  recollections.  She 
i:emembered  the  pride  Barnold  had 
taken  in  her — ^his  k)ve  for  her ;  and  she 
saw  him,  as  he  had  looked  on  that  day, 
all  joy — all  happiness.  She  sighed  at 
the  bitter  remembrance  of  what  bad 

since 
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finoe  {MMedt  ^^d  almost  widowd  that 
she  eocdd  itiU  ihhabit  thsfc  home  whafe 
ke  bad  Ihred  and  died ;  but  when  abe 
ihtrnght  of  oouAt  AlUMrf^  die  most  sin- 
etrdy  tiianked  God,  that  tliene  was  an 
aqrlimk  to  receive  her  out  of  his  powcty 
•hould  he  ever  return  to  WUdenberg. 
She  had  yet  only  waAked  round  the 
garden/  without  daring  to  approach  the 
aib6ur.    She  now,  however^  enter^  it, 
^md,  overpowered  by  her  feelings^  sunk 
upon  her  knees  on  the  grass.    She  re- 
mained some  time  shedding  tears  of  un- 
constrained SOTrow-— *^*  Oh,  my  father  !'* 
fihe  eried  (for  still  she  loved  to  call  Bar- 
ftold  her  father);^   •*  my  dear  father!  ifL 
I  eould  but  see  you  onoe  again,  if  your 
f»oor  forlorn  child  could  but ,  hear  your 
Winds  of  comfort   and  affection,   once 
again  she  would  be  happy !" 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  her*  She  heard 
a  rustHi^  sound  among  the  trees  behind 
heiv  ^snd  turuihg  her  bead  round,  be*- 
beld^  td  ker  litter  amazement;  a  youfig 

i5  man     A 
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man  dressed,  in  mourning  standing  a 
her  side.  She  uttered  a  faint  cry  o 
astonishment;  for  so  suddenly  had  h 
appeared,  that  she  could  scarcely  believ 
him  to  be  a  creature  of  this  earth.  H 
bowed  gracefully,  and  she  heard  a  roic 
which  she  could  not  mistake  t  it  wa 
Algernon  de  Clifford ! 

A  deep  blush  overspread  her  count! 
nance,  for  she  remembered  her  lonj 
cherished,  though  now  nearly  subdue 
passion  for  him. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  as  he  assiste 
her  to  rise ;  **  pardon  me,  for  thus  il 
truding !  but.  ignorance  must  plead  m 
excuse ;  I  knew  it  not,  though  I  feare 
it,"  he  added,  pointing  to  her  blac 
dress ;  **  I  now  too  clearly  perceive  th 
extent  of  your  loss.  For^ve  mei 
know  I  was  wrong  not  to  inquire  firs 
but — but  I— I  imagined  you  still  n 
sided  in  your  cottage ;  perhaps  my  coi 
jeeture  was  wrong."  De  Clifford  a 
loured,  but  recovering  himself,  he  cm 

tinned*- 
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tinued— -''  I  looked  through  the  win- 
dowSy  ai)d  all  Itemed  deserted.  Seeing 
iiQ  cne^  I  ventured  into  the  garden,  lit- 
ilfe^.expecthig.  to  find  mft^emoiselle  Bo- 
<^a  there."  -   .*%: 

X)e "  Clifibrd  could  not  hut  perceive 
Sx)8alind*s  dotation,  but  he  attributed 
it  either  to  bashfulness,  or  ^t]^e  illusion 
iie  bad  made  to  her  father's  d^ath.  She 
tiemUed ,  violently,,  ^nd^ .  jieaned .  i^gainst 
the  garden-seat  for  support. 

You  ar^  ill,*'  said  he,  with  anxiety. 
No,'  no,.  I  am  not,"   she  replied, 
bdtr-T— bnt  I  ought  not  to  stay  here. 
If)deed  I  must  return  to  St.  Blanch  " 

*^  Gradous  God !  to  St.  Blanch  !  to 
tlie  convent !"  .  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
of  horror ;  "  you  are  then  professed  ?" 
He  looked  at  Rosalind's  dress.  She 
bad*  thrown  over  her  shoulders  a  black 
crape  veil,  rwhich  she  occasionally  wore^ 
and  part  ofit  covered  her  head,  and 
shaded  har  f^ce. 

1 6  De 
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De  Clifiofd  mistcxA  it  for  a  mm*$ 
Tei^  and  Juddered  at  the  idea. 

Rosritnd  aitewered— -^  I  am  not  yet 
prafened,  btit  I  b\M  h6  ent'loiig.  My 
dear  &ther^s  death,  Mr.  £>e  ClkfRnd,  hai 
left,  me  tmprotected,  and  witfteut  a 
home.'* 

De  GSSord  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  for  some  ntomejits  remamed 
silent — **  Fri^dless  r*  thought  he ; 
*^  friendless  smd  ii]y{nx>tected }  so  young, 
^Tio  Ipvefy,  and  without  a  home !  For- 
give  me,  mademoiselle  Rocha  !'^  he  at 
length  exclaimed ;  "  fbrgive  me,  if,  little 
known  to  you  as  I  am,  and  without 
any  farther  right  to  interfere  in  your 
concerns  than  what  the  deep  interest  I 
take  in  yow  welfare  giVes  me — forgire 
me,  if  I  entreat,  I  conjure  yon,  in  the 
voice  of  one  who  would  wish  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  friend,  not  to  relinquish 
for  ever  your  freedom  &nd  your  happi* 
ness — not  to  seclude  yodvself  for  ever 

from 
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from  a  w<irld  of  which  you  can  as  yet' 
hare  known  but  little,  and  fitMn  friends 
irho  woatd  esteem  and  love  you.  Be- 
fim  me^  mademoiselle,  there  are  such 
in  that  worid^  you  would  renounce. 
Atdon  my  boldness  in  so  freely  speak- 
ing to  you.  From  the  little  ray  I  re- 
ceived of  your  characfter,  when  last  I 
had  the  'pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  am 
sore  you  win  not  be  olBfended  with 
wbat  I  have  yentured  to  urge ;  the  sim- 
fdkdty  lufid  artiiessness  of  your  mind  has 
created  an  interest  in  my  breast,  which 
I  would  fain  use  to  promote  and  to  se- 
cure your  happiness;  and  if  I  judge 
rightly  of  you,  you  will  not  disdain  my 
fiiendship,  or  misinterpret  my  words.** 

"  You  would  indeed  wrong  me,**  said 
Rosalind,  "  if  you  could  for  a  moment 
doubt  my  being  sensible,  fully  sensible 
(^  jont  goodness."  Gratitude  beamed 
m  her  eye^  as  she  spoke.-^'*  Never  can 
I  ferget  what  I  owe  to  Mr.  De  Clifford. 
Tkhup  {nmAMf  would  be  ft  gem  of  the 

highest 
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highest  value  to  me ;  but  you  do  not-' 
cannot  ever  know  the  cinaimstance 
which  urge  me  to  this  decisive  step.  1 
convent  now  is  my  only  i^uge.  I  hftv 
no  relatives^  no  friends,  «ave  thos 
within  the  walls  of  St  Blanch,  and  yoi 
must  be  aware  it  is  out  of  my  power  t 
add  you  to  that  number." 

De  Clifford  continued  to  meditate  fc 
some  minutes. — "  May  I  not  then  t 
allowed  to  «ee  you  at  the  convent 
would  they  not  admit  me  for  a  few  m( 
ments  to  see  you  as  a  fiieqd — as  a  frien 
of  your  father's?" 

^  No,"  replied  Rosalind,.  *^  it  cannc 
be ;  I  must  not  ever  see  you ;  it  woul 
not  be  permitted.  Indeed  I  am  doin 
wrong  now;  I  have  already  exceede 
the  time  which  was  allotted  me."  Sh 
blushed  and  sighed,  yet  she  still  lingerec 
reluctant  to  go.  ''  Mn  De  Cliflford  wil 
I  am  sure,  feel  the  necessity  of  my  r< 
turning  to  St.  Blanch ;  he  will  perceiv 
the  impropri^^  of  my  remaining  longi 
.  hen 
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here.     What  I  have  already  experienced 
from  him  assures  me  that  a  mind  like 
liiSy  so  fraught  with  honour  and  with  de- 
"Ucacyy  will  participate  in  the  feelings  of 
jH  young  female  who  has  no  protection 
ft>ut  her  own  prudence,  no  possession  but 
Iier  unsullied  name.    Oh,  sir !  ever  shall 
X  W  sensible  of  the  esteem  with  which 
^ou  honour  me ;  and  this  heart,**  conti- 
nued she,  laymg  her  hand  upon  her  bo- 
som, *^  shall  cherish,  as  its  dearest  feel- 
ing, the  gratitude  it  owes  to  you.    Fare- 
well P* 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  eye  as  she  ut- 
tered that  word—**  Farewell !"  De  Clif- 
ford observed  it^  and  gently  drawing  her 
arm  within  his,  he  led  her  towards  the 
gate. — "  I  understand  your  feelings, 
dear  mademoiselle  Rocha !  and  most  sa- 
credly do  I  venerate  them ;  nor  will  I 
press  you  to  remain  longer  here,  though 
to  part  with  you  so  soon,  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  you,  to  see  you — oh,  it 
*  is  too  severe  !*'    He  pressed  her  hand  as 

she 
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she  withdrew  it  from  his  arm,  and  taHA 
— *'  Will  you  reflect  upon  what  I  haire 
ventured  to  intrude  on  your  atten- 
tion?* 

A  Uosh  up<xi  her  cheftk,  aand  a  move* 
ment  of  her  Iip%  satisfied  faim-^hey  port- 
ed. 

^  Yetone  word  mofe,**  hecried — ^**  this 

evening's  walk,  how  was  it  aeeomplish- 
ed?  Dare  I — may  I  ask  to  see.  you. 
here  once  again  ?*' 

**  This,  must  be  my  last  walk  here^ 
said  Rosalind,  with  firmness;  '^  it  was^ 
only  granted  as  a  farewell  visit  to  a  spot 
so  very  dear  to  me,  before  I— — *^    • 

Slie  said  no  more,. but:  De  Cliflbrd  in- 
ternaUy  finished  the  sentence — "  Befoie 
you  are  immured  fijr  life  within  those 
hated  Malls."  He  hardly  dared  cast  ano* 
ther  look  at  Rosalind,  as  she  turned  to 
quit  hijExi  for  ever. 

With  a  heavy  heart  she  pursued  her 
lonely  way  towards  the  convent  Neva* 
be£»re  bad  she  expenenced  such  mingled 

sensations 
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sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain — of  hope 
md  miaeiy.  She  oould  not  but  percerve 
the  iropremon  the  hiA  made  on  De  Clif^ 
fovd^ahesrt  His  tender  yet  deKcatepas* 
don  was  but  too  evident  i  ^'  and,''  said  she 
"  am  I  to  resign  him  and  hope  toge* 
ther?*  At  that  moment  she  tliought 
^th  horror  of  a  monastic  life,  but  ^e 
)nd  avowed  her  resoltition  to  the  abbess, 
and  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  convent. 
After  an  the  reasoning  and  gentle  argu« 
meats  of  rister  Agatha,  she  had  firmly 
mrintained  her  intention  of  tddng  the 
veil  She  could  not  now  retract ;  and 
even  if  she  oould  with  credit,  was  she 
quite  sure  that  De  Clifford's  heart  was 
hen?  She  was  poor  and  portionless,  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  nameless.  Would 
I)eCliffi>rd  unite  himself  to  a  portionless 
gnrl,  the  daughter  of  he  knew  not 
whom?  No,  it  could  never  be.  To  de* 
cdTe  him,  would  be  base;  and  even 
were  she  to  acquaint  him  with  all  she 
bew  of  her  own  histi»y,  to  accept  his 

liand 
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hand  would  be  ungenerous.  .  Sudh  was 
bar  state  of  mind  when  she  readied  St. 
Blanch.  In  the  mean  time,  De  Clifibid 
continued  to  loiter  near  the  oottage,^  oc* 
eupied  with  feelings  equally  painful  $s 
Rosalind's.  All  thdt  romantic  pasaipn 
which  he  had  formerly  indulged  return- 
ed  witiii  fuU  fbrce.  Her  beauty,  her 
modesty,  her  franknessr^-all  that  had 
form^ly  charmed  him-^came  to  aid  his 
love ;  he  now  beheld  her  with  increased 
interest  Before,  she.  had  appeared  to 
him  all  gaiety ;  the  bloom  of  health  and 
happiness  was  on  her  cheek ;  now  that 
bloom  was  banished,  and  a  soft  and  pla* 
dd  melancholy  had  usurped  its  place; 
four  years  had  matured  the  expres^n 
of  her  features,  and  given  to  her  coun- 
tenance a  thoughtfulness  which  added 
greatly  to  her  beauty.  He  thought  her 
more  angelic  than  any  creature  he  had 
ever  before  beheld.  Jemima  was  play- 
ful, lady  Julia  was  fascinating,  but  Ro-' 
salindy  whether  it  partly  consisted  in  the 

romantic 
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romantic  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed,  or  whether  it  was  all  owing  to 
her  own  attractions,  possessed  that  charm 
which  could  alone  captivate  De  Clifford's 
heart  He  was  utterly  astonished  with 
his  own  feelings ;  he  reasoned  with  him* 
sdf,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  *'Oh,  D'An^^ 
gevine,"  cried  he,  '^  where  is  all  my  boast^^ 
ed.  philosophy  ?  what  would  you  think 
of  me?  what  indeed  is  theory  without 
practice?  what  a  fool  J  am  thus  to  surren- 
der, myself  a  second  time  P''  What  had 
been  so  maliciously,  so  mysteriously,  hint- 
ed by  the  countess  Frustenberg,  concern* 
ing  Rosalind's  birth,  flashed  across  his 
mind,  and  sti*uck  like  a  dagger  to  his 
heart  **  It  is  impossible,"  said  he ;  "  she 
never  can  be  mine.  I  am  a  De  Clifford ; 
my  name,  my  family,  my  honour,  call  me 
with  a  voice  not  to  be  disobeyed ;  and  if 
that  angel's  birth  is  what-^ ^but.  Hea- 
ven forbid !  I  will  not  believe  it !" 

He  drove  the  pidnful  idea  from  his 
mind,   and  thought    of  her  engaging 

manners. 
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mannars,  her  Ipfty  yet  modest  deport* 
ment,  and  despaired  of  ever  gaming  her 
affisetions.  AU  men  are  vasn^  but  here 
De  CUfibrd^k  vanity  entirely  forsook 
him ;  the  man  of  fortune,  the  elevated 
birth,  the  handsome  person-^^^  sunk 
to  nothing  before  tiie  attraetiona  of  the 
nameleii>  the  portioitlesi  Roaalind  The 
purify;^the  chastened  dignity  of  her 
countenance,  ademed  to  impreti  him  with 
the  idea  that  she  was  ab^^  far  beyond 
the  retdi  of  man^^mme  fitted  to^move 
in  heaven  than  to  remain  an  inhabitant 
of  earth.  He  saw  her  lo^  to  him  for 
ever,  seduded  a  willing  vict^,  wfthottt 
one  spark  of  love  for  him,  in  that  con- 
vent which  he  never  thought  of  without 
horror.  As  he  returned  home,  his  mind 
was  bent  en  plans  which  might  once 
tncve  bring  them  togetha*;  then  he 
would  disclose  the  state  of  his  heart,  and 
offer  her  his  hand  and  fortune ;  but  all 
this  was  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  of 
hopeless  passion. 

As 
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As  the  suddm  appeaianee  of  De  Clif- 
ford nmy  hwe  oGcasiomd  my  reftdem 
some  rar|lfiie,  before  I  proceed  furtherp 
I  wiQ  ae^umst  them  with  the  cireiun« 
^teiKe  wbidb  led  him  again  to  Switzer* 
kmd.   .When  last  he  bore  a  part  in  thia 
narrative,  he  was  at  Chateau  St  Claire,, 
vrhere  he  remained  in  society  which  be- 
came eitery  day  more  dear  to  him,  until 
Vie  reoeiTed  |t  letter  from  the  steward  of 
ludame  DeValtour,  informing  him  of 
that  ladtf's  sudden  detUh,  and  reqaesting 
him  to  come  to  Wild^iberg  without  de«^ 
lay,  and  take  possession  of  the  chateau 
and  domain  of  Valtour,  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  aunt.    Accordingly  he  took 
IftBve  of  Chateau  St.  Claire  and  its  in- 
Otttes,    and   aet  out  for  Wildesiberg, 
where  he  was  wdcomed  as  numter  of  the 
Vdtour  astate,  by  a  numerous  assem* 
Uage  of  peasantry  and  domestics.    He 
had  not  been  there  long;  when  he  vesohr* 
^toinit  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd 
BarnoU,  mmm  again  to  bdidd  that 

form. 
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fonn,  whidi,  if  it  had  been  sometime 
gotten^  had  never  been  banished 
his  heart.  The  wild  romantic  see 
every  thing  he  saw,  tended  to  recall 
salind  to  his  mind,  and  he  felt  that  i 
rekindle  in  his  breast,  which  four  ' 
since  had  been  lighted  there.  1 
that  delicacy  which  all  youthful  I 
feel,  he  forbore  to  make  any  inquirii 
specting  the  object  of  his  affeeti<m 
left  the  chateau  without  giving  an 
timation  of  whither  he  iSiras  going, 
retrod,  with  a  beating  heart,  that 
where  he  had  once  followed  the 
steps  of  Rosalind.  He  reached  thi 
tage;  the  rest  has  already  been  toll 
It  was  late  ere  he  returned  U 
liamlet.  The  surl  was  set,  and  the 
and  extensive  woods  of  Valtour 
nearly  lost  in  shade,  except  when 
remaining  tints  of  the  sun's  last 
faintly  gleamed  on  them.  They 
reflected  in  the  small  lake,  and 
lengthened  shadows  stretching  acre 
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gave  to  the  water  in  many  places  an 
inky  hue.  As  the  western  glbw  faded, 
the  light  of  the  milder  moon  appeared 
rising  from  her  eastern  tower,  Mount 
Lucmainer;  and  as  she  sailed  calmly  along 
the  F  .avens,  several  bright  round  orbs 
seemed  to  dance  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  whose  ripples  and  gentle  breakers 
caused  the  pleasing  deception. 

The  hour  and  the  scene  were  well 
suited  to  De  Cli£Pord*s  mind ;  he  wander* 
ed  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  entirely 
occupied  with  that  one  idea  which  so 
deeply  interested  him.    All  lovers  are 
fond  of  the  moon,  and  De  Clifibrd  was 
not  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
He  renrudned  strolling  about,  until  Mar- 
guerite, the  old  housekeeper,  had  been 
several  times  at  the  door  of  the  chateau 
to  look  for  him.     Her  neat  white  ker- 
diief  and  smiling  countenance  were  the 
first  things  which  greeted  him  as  he  as- 
cended the  steps  in  front  of  the  mansion. 
—^Itear  sir!  dear  Mr,  De  Cliffoid  r  said 

she, 
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she,  ^  you  will  take  eold  widkkig  sc 
late  in  the  evenii^.  My  poor  dew  lady 
would  never  have  let  you  beep  out  afiei 
the  dew  was  fidling." 

De  Clifford  begged  her  not  to  alans 
^heiself  about  him^  as  he  was  aocustomed 
to  walk  at  all  hours  and  in  all  aeasona.  , 

He  followed  her  across  the  hall  to  tibc 
library,  where  his  deceased  aunt  had 
used  to  spend  her  evenings.  The  walls 
Of  this  apartment  were  partly  covered 
with  fiimily  portraits  and  partly  witb 
shaves,  stored  with  rare  and  valuable 
books.  The  time  was  when  De  CU£fofd 
would  have  eyed  this  treasure  with  s 
ddligb ted* glance;  but  now,  although  it 
was  in  his  own  possession,  he  regarded  it 
with  indifference.  The  whole  chateau 
ceased  to  charm;  every  part  of  it  locked 
so  solitary,  that,  instead  of  imparting 
pleasure,  it  filled  him  with  melancholy. 
He  recalled  the  evenings  he  had  spent 
at  Chateau  St  Claire,  and  the  spri^dy 
conversaUoQ  of  lady  Julia;  bat  now. 

>  even 


69^11  Sadf  Mia  appealed  uttkitamtiiig 
aod  infliii|g^  and  he  wondered  ^oir  be 
ceuU  erar  haiw  ctiiouj^  faeri&saoating. 
Hetadc  downji  booicjand  tried  tornado 
but  the  book  was  tedioos  and  ^liUt  tmA 

Atlaagth  iievrticed  te  bis  chaindber. 
Efe4geamt  jof  BgBaltndy  and  re|ieated  in 
hb  afetp  tibat  ihe  was  lost  to  hkxi  fbi^ 
eirw.  Be  dtoded  that  be  saw  some  of 
te  monkfroCiS^  Bboidi  walling  her  up 
m  4bek  ctrnvent;  he  iiushed  upon  them 
mUk  bia  sword  drawn,  and  would  have 
daki  them  on  the  spot,  hat  Rosafind 
itopt  forward,  and  in  a  seviere  tone  ^df 
Toiee  ^xMxmaMded  him  to  leave  l^r  pre- 
imoe  for  ei^r.  He  nwoke  &om  this 
fttnftd  dream,  and  irejotoed  ito  find  tb9t> 
ftf  the  present  at  least,  it  was  oiily  4 
Affiam. 

Old  Marguerite  had  served  up  a  de- 
Bemts  biedc&st  of  cream,  cofifee,  and 
fruits,  for  him  in  the  library.  She  bad 
grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  fomily, 
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and  had  for  some  years  enioyed  all  the 
privileges  of  an  old  and  faithful  ddmes-- 
tic.  She  had  been  steongly  attached  to 
madame  de  Valtour,  and  now  fondfy 
loved  her  memory. 

De  Clifford,  willing  to  shew  every  re- 
spect to  so  worthy  a  creature  sometimes 
requested  her  to  make  his  breakfast  fiflr 
him,  and  indulged  her  during  breakfast- 
time  with  attentively  listening  to  her 
tales  of  other  tunes,  which,  though  fre^ 
quently  long  and  tiresome,  were  not  alto^^ 
gether  uninteresting.  He  endured  end* 
less  stories  about  my  lord  the  count  and 
my  lady  the  countess,  madame,  mon* 
sietir,  and  ghosts — unearthly  noises,  rob- 
beries, and  murders;  and  thought  him« 
self  wdl  requited  for  all  his  patient  en- 
durance, when«  among  the  list  of  baUft 
and  entertainments.  Marguerite  at  last 
began  the  history  of  the  harvest  festi- 
val, at  which  that  lovely  young  woman, 
Rosalind  de  Bocha,  had  been  chosen 
queen. 

When 
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len  her  name  was  mentioned,  De, 
d  involuntarily  started,  and  a  deep 
n.  suffused  itself  over  his  face. 
(lately  (or  him.  Marguerite  was  so 

upon  her  subject,  and  so  busily 
ed  in  selecting  for  Inm  the  finest 

of  grapes  in  the  basket,  that  his 
ion  passed  off  unobserved.  He 
d,  with  rapture    to  the   praises 

the  old  housekeeper  lavished  up- 
V  and  he  &lt  an  indescribable  de* 
n  being  with  one  who  could  talk 
I  about  the  object  of  his  tender- 

eautiful  as  she  is,"  said  Margue- 
^  I  know  her  to  be  equally  good, 
h,  so  generous !  though  to  be  sure, 
lliipg!  she  never  had  it  in  her 
'  to  give  away  as  much  as  she 
1  to  do.  Many  is  the  sick  person 
18  visited,  and  many  is  the  time,  as 
their  servant,  has  told  me,  that 
IS  gone  without  her  dinner  or  her 
Ssisty    that  she  might  give  it  to 

K  2  some 
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some  poor  body,  whom  she  the 
stood  more  in  need  of  it  than  lie 
Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  but  know 
she  nursed  her  father  in  his  kst  St 
Nina  says,  that  she  almost  killed  b 
with  her  dose  attendance  on  him.  !V 
after  night,  she  used  to  sit  up  with 
md  those  wuitry  nights  too.** 

«  She  is  then,"  thought  De  Clii 
with  melancholy  pleasure,  **  all  thai 
heart  could  wish,  all  that  I  hare 
painted  her  to  myself;  and  now  tl 
am  assured  of  her  worth,  I  must  i 
quish  her  for  ever."  He  encour 
Marguerite  to  talk  of  Rosalind,  deli 
ed  at  having  found  one  to  whon 
could  mention  her  name. 

One  day,  as  Marguerite  was  arranj 
the  furniture  in  the  library,  she  op 
a  drawer,  and  taking  from  then< 
painting,  she  said  to  De  Clifford- 
think,  monsieur,  you  have  never 
this.  I  wonder  I  never  shewed  it 
before.    It  was  such  a  favourite  i 
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my  poor  dear  lady !   she  always  said  it 
was  ao  like  your  honour.'* 

De  CHflford  examined  the  painting^ 
and  oould  not  but  observe  the  resem-* 
Uanoe  it  bore  to  himself;  it  wa9  a  fijae- 
ly^^xecated  head  of  an  Apollo.  The 
features  were  exactly  his,  although  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  was  rather 
difl^rent. 

.  •*  This^**  continued  Marguerite,  "  was 
porchaaed  at  Ugchweitz ;  it  was  done  by 
some  of  the  nuns  at  the  convent.** 

••Ahr  said  De  Clifford,  "at  the 
convent  of  St.  Blanch  ?" 

•*  Yes,  the  nuns  there  are  famous  for 
their  works  of  ingenuity.  There  is  a 
shop  in  Ugchweitz  entirely  supplied 
with  them.** 

On  hearing  this,  De  Clifford  deter- 
mined  to  visit  this  repository,  hoping 
there  to  purchase  something  which  was 
done  by  Rosalind. 

**  My  poor  young  lady,  as  I  call  her,'* 
said  Mi^guerite^   "  111  warrant,  work« 

K  &  hard 
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hard  enough,  as  she  always  did 
Jier  father  was  alive.  I  have  a  be 
drawing  of  her  doing,  which  I  go 
to  buy  for  me.** 

^^  Have  you,  Marguerite?*  exc 
De  Clifford,  impatiently;  **ifyo 
let  me  have  it,  you  shsSl  have  wl 
you  ask  instead  of  it.** 

Marguerite  stared  at  him,  ani 
smiled,  and  said  archly — "  But  ¥ 
I  should  prize  it  as  much  as  yo 
nour  ?'* 

De  Clifford  coloured  deeply,  ani 
guerite  feared  that  she  had  failed 
respect  to  her  young  master  whi 
ought  to' have  shewn  him.  She  1 
room,  therefore,  and  soon  returne 
the  drawing — it  was  a  small  piec 
subject— a  mother  teaching  her  c 
pray. 

De  Clifford  thought  it  adm 
probably,  had  it  been  the  produc 
any  one  but  Rosalind,  he  woulc 
found  many  and  great  faults ;  bv 
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wad  done  by  her,  it  pleased  him  better 
than  the  finest  painting  he  had  ever  seen,^ 
biit  he  did  not  again  venture  to  ask  for 
it  Marguerite,  however,  spared  his 
blushes,  by  respectfully  offering  it  to  his 
acceptance. 

**  No,  Marguerite,"  he  replied;  "  I 
will  not  deprive  you  of  what  you  so 
highly  and  so  justly  value;  only  suffer 
me  to  place  it  in  my  room  as  an  orna- 
ment to  my  chimney  piece;  there  I  shall 
see  ii^  without  entirely  taking  it  from 

you.*" 

Marguerite  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  this  arrangement;  and  the  next 
time  De  Clifford  went  into  the  library, 
he  saw  the  drawing  placed  upon  the 
chimneypiece.  Often  would  he  sit 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  this  precious  Ut- 
ile drawing,  and  fancy  her  who  had  exe- 
cuted it  united  to  him  by  the  strongest 
md  the  dearest  of  ties ;  he  would  fancy 
her  at  Mount  St  Edmund's,  occupying 
that  place  in  which  his  mother  had  once 

K  4  presided ; 
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piMifed;  ami  whik  the  pfeflnng  iHosioii 
piMMSsed  li^  liw  ttw  inker  dM ot^imI 
of  the  pdntiiig  be  wiEg  cimt0iiq>h(tii^. 
He  saw  HoSBXtnA  De  Ctiflbrd  with  » 
c^untenattee  beamifig  with  devulioiir 
instructing  her  infant  to  lisp  the  &att 
accents  c^  early  piet^.  '^  Siie  would  teadi 
hetehird,''  thought  be,  "^  to  imitflfle  k» 
mother;  she  would  bring  it  up  in  the 
paths  ci  rel^ofi  and  duly;  yes^  sbe 
would  ifistFUct  her  (^BspAng,  and  refarm 
her  husband.'* 

The  walks  about  the  chateau  Were 
channhug  solitary  retreats  for  an  ardent 
and  youthful  lover ;  th^re  he  would  for- 
get the  world,  and  think  only  of  Rosa- 
lind. Behind  the  chateau  was  a  long 
walk,  extending  fr(»n  the  house  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake^  shaded  with  lo^ 
pines,  whose  tops,  reaching  almost  as 
high  as  the  eye  could  see,  oompletdy 
obscured  the  sun,  and  afforded,  in  the 
height  of  sunmier,  a  pleasing  and  cool 
retreat.    It  was  crossed  by  a  small  dear 

streamlet. 
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streaulety  over  which  was  thcown  a  rude 
bridge  fevmed  of  poles  ^nd  branches  of 
tieea^  firmly  interwoven  with  each  qther» 
and  covered  with  soil  and  gravely  so  as 
to  finm  a  safe  path  across  the  river.  Tbis 
stream  emptied  itself  into  the  lake  at 
the  extremity  of  the  pleasm^grounds. 
Above  and  below  the  bridge  was  a  na- 
tural <3itscade  of  several  feet  high;  the 
lower  of  tfaeae  cascades  fwmed  a  broad 
and  deep  basin,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  barrier  of  rose  and  honeysuckle, 
interspersed  with  the  bright  barberry, 
the  laurustinus,  ^nd  fragrant  ]ila&  The 
flowers  were  faded,  but  th^  leaves  stiU 
retained  their  verdure.  Possessed  of 
this  -little  paradise,'  and  master  of  one  of 
the  finest  estates  in  the  canton, .  still  De 
Clifford  was  far  from  happy;  he  had  not 
ene  firiend  to  participate  in  his  pleasure ; 
companionless  were  his  walks,  and  silent 
must  be  his  admiration.  It  is  true,  many 
of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  visited 

K  5  lumi 
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him  at  the  chateau,  imd  he  received  nu- 
merous invitations  from  sevcfral  famities, 
some  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  accept ; 
but  he  still  found  no  companion,  no 
friend,  in  whom  he  could  repose  ccmfi- 
dence-^no  one  who  could,  in  the  least 
degree,  fill  the  place  of  those  he  had  lost 
or  ^quitted.  Sometimes  he  thought  of 
returning  to  Mount  St.  Edmund's,  but 
there  was  a  spell  which  bound  him  to 
Chateau  De  Valtour,  and  effectually  de- 
stroyed his  hastily-formed  intentions  of 
leaving  Switzerland. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  heard  from 
England,  and  it  was  with  no  small  plea- 
sure, when  at  length  his  servant  laid  a 
letter  upon  the  table,  that  he  recognized 
the  dear  and  well-known  handwriting 
of  Ills  cousin  Jemima;  it  was  directed 
to  Chateau  St.  Claire :  he  broke  the  seal 
iand  read  as  follows : 


«« 


MY 
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*  "  MY  ZYEB  BEAR  ALG£RKON» 

*  I  ^  It  seems  an  age  since  I  have 
heard  from  you;  post  after  post  I  have 
inqoired—- *  Are  there  any  letters  from 
IVynee?'  still  my  answer  has  been,  no ! 
not  (Cttie  little  line,  not  one  word,  to  tell 
me  wlietber  my  cousin  yet  lives.  Alas ! 
caii  be.  indeed  have  forgotten  his  once- 
tenderly-loved  Jemima  ?  Do  not  fear, 
Algernon — I  will  never  for  a  moment 
b^eve  that.  Yet  Pemberton  and  I, 
and  my  dear  father,  cannot  help  feeling 
very  uneasy  about  you.  Pray  do  not 
alarm  us  any  longer  by  your  silenoe;  you 
wdl  know  how  dear  you  are  to  us  all ; 
why  then  would  you  grieve  us  ?  There 
»  not  a  day.  that  we  do  not  talk  of  you, 
and  wish  that  you  were  with  us.  I 
often  weep  when  I  drive  past  Mount 
St.  Edmund's ;  it  looks  so  sadly  desert- 
ed, it  almost  seems  as  if  my  deafest  cou- 
sin was  no  more,  or  banished  for  ever 
from  his  native  land.  Oh  that  Mount 
St  Edmund's  ^were  again  the  place  of 

k  6  his 
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his  abode  \  In  your  last  letter  you  spoke 
in  the  h^hest  terms  of  admiration  of  la- 
dy Julia  St  Claire;  she  must,  by  your 
aeoount,  be  eharming.  I  already  long  to 
have  her  fcnr  my  friend.  May  I  hope, 
Algamon,  that  you  will  ever  gnsat  me 
this  happiness?  but  I  most  ui|^  my 
point  in  my  husband's  name ;  shall  I  trii 
y<Mi  what  be  says  ?  He  bids  me  write . 
these  words-^Algemon  De  Cliffimd,  be 
advised  by  a  friendly  voice — be  happy; 
in  a  words  take  unto  yourself  a  wife^—kt 
it  no  longer  be  Julia  St  Claire,  but  Julia 
De  Cliffoi^;' 


Here  De  Clifford  paused.  He  felt 
1  he  cc^tr  mounting  into  his  dieek. — 
**  What,*  thought  he,  ''  did  I  say  in 
my  letter  tlmt  could  so  totally  mislead 
them?**  He  called  to  mind  what  he 
bad  written,  and  remembered  the,  en- 
thusiastic and  high-flown  eulogiums  he 
had  bestowed  on  lady  Julia»  and  felt 

and 
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and  acknowledged  to  himself,  for  the 
first  time,  the  spell  which  the  fascinat- 
ing Julia  had  cast  around  him.    He 
fimnd  that  ahe  had  indeed  gained  that 
power  over  his  heart,  which,  until  then^ 
he  had  believed  impossible.     A  fhou* 
ssnd  tunes  did  he  rgoioe,  that  he  had 
qtutfced  her  bef<»e  he  had  injured  his 
finend,  and  impeached  his  own  honour. 
He  wondered  not,  after  what  he  had 
written,    that  his  friakU  in  England 
should  fimey  him  enamoured  of  her.-— 
""  Thank  God,"   he  ejaculated,   ''  I  am 
safe !  I  have  neither  wronged  my  fiiend, 
mxr  injured  my  own  peace.''    He  again 
took  up  the  letter,  and  in  a  more  com- 
posed state  continued' to  read — 


*^  Do  not,  dearest  cousin,  let  this  mes- 
sage of  Frederick's  offend  you;  you 
blow  he  loves  to  qui^,^  although  your 
hapjHness  is  not  perhaps  a  proper  sub- 
j^  to  exercise  his  talents  upon ;  but 

always 
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*^  P.  S.  I  have  directed  this  to  y< 
Chateau  St  Claire,  not  knowing  at ' 
other  place  to  address  yoii^" 


This  letter  gave  De  Clifford  sii 
pleasure^  as  it  not  only  assured  him  o^ 
unaltered  affection  of  his  cousin,  bu 
so  of  the  happiness  she  had  insura 
herself  by  her  union  with  his  friend- 
union  which  he  had  himself  endeav 
ed  to  promote. 


CH^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


LMt  to  the  world  by  lot  sererc^ 

Dhy  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here  I 

NippM  by  inisrortune*s  cruel  frosty 

The  buds  of  fkir  affection  loet.  Scott# 

^OT  long  after  the  receipt  of  his  cousin'^ 
letter^  De  Clifford  visited  the  reposi- 
tory at  Ugchweitz,  where  the  works  of 
the  nuns  of  St  Blanch  were  sold.  As 
he  was  examining  the  various  ingenious 
^QaQu&ctures  there  exhibited^  his  atten- 
tion was  fixed  on  a  painting,  beautifully 
executed  in  oils^  of  the  same  size,  and 
Cnished  in  the  same  style,  as  the  Apollo 
^hich  had  been  purchased  there  some 
time  before  by  his  aunt;  it  was  the 
liead  of  a  female  in  a  musing  attitude, 
^d  was»  to  De  Clifford's  inexpressible 
delight^  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Rosa- 
lind, 
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lind.  This  circumstance  clearly  proved 
that  the  Apollo  was  not  done  by  her,  as 
it  was  evident  that  both  pictures  were 
by  the  same  artist)  and  most  improbable 
that  Rosalind  should  have  taken  hei 
own  likeness,  and  exposed  it  for  sale 
The  fact  was  this :  both  paintings  were 
done  by  one  df  the  nuns,  and  not  b^ 
Kosalind,  although  the  former  one  was 
taken  from  a  design  of  hers,  which 
though  finished  in  a  rougher  style,  bore 
a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  thai 
face  which  was  so  perfectly  imprinted  or 
her  imagination,  and  which  she  fre- 
quently indulged  herself  with  tracing 
with  her  pendl.  Being  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  convent,  the  more  ad- 
vanced artists  made  her  head  their  study; 
thus  Rosalind's  face  or  figure  often  ap- 
peared in  their  paintings,  where  a  beau- 
tiful female  wa«  to  be  represented. 

De  Clifford  purchased  the  picture,  and 
thought  it  an  inestimable  treasure,  though 
it  also  proved  a  spurce  of  pain,  as  it  was 

fuel 
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filel  to  his  flame ;  and  while  it  increased 
his  love,  it  increased  his  melancholy  also. 
After  many  struggles,  love  gained  the 
victory  over  pride ;  he  determined  not 
to  sacriflce  his  happiness  to  his  vanity, 
and  wrote  to  Ro^lind  in  terms  of  the 
most  devoted  affection  and  highest  re- 
spect ;  in  a  word,  he  offered  her  his  hand 
and  fortune ;  he  besought  her  not  to  re- 
j^t  him  as  unworthy  her  consideration ; 
he  pleaded  with  all  -  the  eloquence  of  a 
first  attachment. 

Had  this  letter  been  shewn  to  De 
Clifford,  as  written  by  any  one  else,  he 
would  have  condemned  it  as  too  warm 
and  precipitate ;  or  had  he  been  told  some 
time  before,  by  his  friend  D'Angeville, 
for  instance,  that  he  would  write  it,  he 
would  have  said — ^^  No,  it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  ever  have  so  little  control 
over  my  feelings ;"  but  as  it  was,  it  ap- 
peared  to  him  but  too  cold,  too  reserv- 
ed, too  studied,  expressing  but  tamely 

that 
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that  tenderness,  and  those  sentiments,, 
he  ^ould  lay  before  Rosalmd. 

The  only  difficulty  that  now  remain- 
ed,  was  how  to  get  the  letter  conveyed 
to  her.  Old  Marguerite,  to  wjiom  he 
was  obliged  to  make  ^is  difficulty, 
known,  readily  undertook  to  obviate  it ; 
she  was  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  lay^ 
brothers  at  $t  Blanch.  This  old  man 
went  once  a-week  to  Ugchweitz  to  pur^ 
chase  provisions,  and  to  carry  thither  the 
productions  of  the  convent ;  to  him  Mar- 
guerite would  consign  the  letter,  and 
she  doubted  not  he  would,  to  oblige  her, 
and  for  a  trifling  remuneration,  deliver 
it  safely  into  Rosalind's  hands.  Thus 
all  was  arranged  and  executed,  and  De 
Clifford  left  in  suspense  as  to  the  result 
of  his  declaration. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
varied  feelings  which  overcame  Rosa- 
lind, when  she  received  and  read  this  let- 
ter—feelings of  surprise,  of  pleasure,  and 

of 


of  piain^  tli<nigh  at  first  trie  two  R>rmer 
predomiimted.  Scarcely  could  she  be- 
lieve what  she  read,  or  trust  her  owii 
powers  of  compr^ensioh.  AH  her  fond- 
est hopes  were  realized;  De  ClifTord 
loved  ber !  that  idea,  which  dbe  had  sa 
often  secretly  indulged,  was  no  longer  a 
dream,  but  a  sweet  redity.  Her  heart 
swelled  with  love,  and  her  senses  glowed 
with  anticipated  happiness;  but  refleo- 
tion,  that  salutary,  though  often  that 
impalatable  draught,  once  more  put  an 
end  to  the  pleasing  vision. 

**  Alas  r  she  exclaimed,  *^  it  cannot 
be— I  must  not  be  his !  every  honour* 
able  feeling  within  me  rises  up  to  forbid 
it ;  I  am  a  poor,  a  nameless,  a  neglected 
orphan !  Oh,  De  Clifford,^  continued 
she,  pressing  the  letter  to  her  breast, 
**  long  have  I  loved  you,  fondly,  though 
secretly,  loved  you !  and  now  to  re- 
nounce you  for  ever,  now  thalt  you  have 
avowed  a  similar  sentiment !  yes,  it  must 
be  J    Never  will  I  imite  mysdf  to  any 

man 
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man  while  the  seeret  of  my  birth  remains 
concealed !  never  will  I  draw  down— what 
d»n  I  «y?-p«h.p,  di^ee  on  an- 
other,  to  gratify  my  own  inclinations^  and 
topromote  my  own  happiness  and  fortune 
•— no^  rather  would  I  consent  to  lose  my 
life  or  freedom,  to  be  shut  out  for  ever 
from  the  Ught  of  the  sun.  to^pend  my 
days  in  a  dungeon,  than  deceive  Mr. 
De  Clifford  into  a  marriage  with  one 
whose  birth  must  at  least  be  suspected ; 
rather  will  I  spend  a  life  of  misery,  than 
submit  to  sink  so  low  in  my  own  and 
his  estimation,  for  he  could  not  love  me 
when  he  discovered  how  1  had  deceived 
him;^ 

.  Thus  did  she  argue,  and  thus  with  a 
bleeding  heart  did  she  sit  down  to  write 
a  dedded  refusal ;  and  although  it  cost 
her  one  of  the  bitterest  pangs  she  had 
ever  endured,  she  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  she  was  acting  with  ho- 
nour, and  in  strict  conformity  with  those 
prindples  her  Mend  Agatha  had  instil* 

led 
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led  into  her.  Strengthened  by  this 
luiowledgc^,  she  had  courage  to  bid  adieu 
x>  those  bright  prospects,  which,  though 
GMinerly  seen  but  with  the  eye  of  imagi* 
oation,  had  so  often  cheered  her  solitude. 
ETer  hand  sometimes  trembled  so  vio- 
ently,  that  she  could  not  write,  and  then 
he  would  say  to  herself — "  I  wiU  tell 
iin  all — I  will  lay  my  extraordinary 
ite  before  him ;  and  if^  he  then  continues 
o  love  me,  why  should  I  not  be  happy  ? 
urely  it  would  be  wrong  to  refuse  him 
s  if  from  caprice.*'  But  this  idea  was 
oon  checked ;  she  had  not  the  resolu* 
ion  to  communicate  the  strange,  myste* 
Lous  story  to  him — no,  it  were  indeed 
letter  to  remain  secluded  fix)m  the  world, 
han  to  suffer  the  eye  of  public  curiosity 
o  scrutinize. the  secret  of  her  birth;  she 
x>uld  not  write  to  De  Clifford  what  she 
[lad  never  even  mentioned  to  sister  Aga- 
tha. 

When  her  agitated  spirits  were  rather 
VQoie  composed,  she  again  took  her  pen, 

and 
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and  wrote  the  foHowing  letter.  Often 
did  she  begin,  leave  off,  and  begin  agnn. 
Sometimes  what  she  wrote  appeared  tol 
harsh — at  others  wavering.  At  length 
the  painful  task  was  completed,  and  her 
fate  irrevocably  fixed : — 


«  Tb  Mt.  De  CUffbrd. 

**  How  shall  I  express,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  the 
honour  Mr.  De  Clifford  has  conferred 
upon  me,  and  for  the  high,  though  un- 
merited, opinion  he  entertains  of  me  ? 
I  would  thank  him  in  suitable  terms, 
but  I  find  that  impossible ;  and  although 
I  must  decline  accepting  the  offer  he  ha^ 
made  me,  of  entrusting  his  happiness  to 
my  care,  yet  most  earnestly  shall  I  pray 
that  that  happiness  may  suffer  no  dimi- 
nution by  the  decided  refusal  I  am 
obliged  to  write.  Would  to  Heaven 
those  affections,  which  have  been  so  ge- 
nerously bestowed  on  me,  had  been  fixed 

on 
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<PIil«eS6mig  tlK>  vatte  t^  flf^bi,  but 
idicie  toKftt  foafttmi^  Wt  and  »iit»6rHi» 
wtiFth  WcWAd  .kftte  ehkbted  ti«gr  tb  Itiaffe 
sedcfted  iMt-  cvfh  %a^]^6»§,  by  «bfatfi- 
biHSlfil^  td  the  hdf»t>Sbi^  dt  Mr.  Dti  tM- 
TdOL 

ottie^fbfe  shK«t«  f«gafA  I  feel  fb^  j^, 
SUV  as  I  dare  hope,  that  «Ah6i!ig1i  I  Idsfe 
tttt  ]0¥e^,f  »MI1«HR  f^ifi  li  ^!&t»  ijiyx>ur 
elHi«ln.  Db  nbt,  boWe^t,  fdf  ^^VA^  «K^ 
siki*,  ^  ^»t41  a$  ibr  ihiAe,  hi  Hlhis  dv«^#81 
<^  toy  1«g&rd  diecdV^  ybd  iHtb  H  ttttfi]^ 
sitltoh)  tuM  day  f^iujial  th^y  bC  6^<6hSMiJfi6 

(A  ybtit  patt.  OouM  you  kftoW  all 
ni^  t&tabni  tat  decliii})^  tb6  1ld{]i)MHl 
ytHi  Intended  for  lite,  fctt  utottld  tittde^ 
sttMd  that  1  act  ftbM  pHndpte  and  &m 
hmotttyi^l  tiijt  fittm  my^Ai  to  #bitand 
your  iblh^,  or  ]hdI!IbdM»  to  ftritt 
lovi^  Tbete  are  circumstances  attend- 
ing my  imyward  fSA  unfortunate  kt^ 
'tOL.iiL  I.  wb«ii 
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whiefa  wUl  render  it  utterly  impossible 
for,  me  ever  to  form. any  connexion  of. 
that  nature.    Perhaps,,  were  that  part  of  ^ 
ray  story  unfolded  to  you,  your  genero- 
sity might  overcome  your  scruples,  but 

could  never  overcome  mine ;  my  resolu- 

tion  has  long  been  taken,  and  I  feel  that  - 
seclusion  from  the  world  is  the  only  step 
which  will  ensure  peace  and  satisfaction 
to  my  own  breast. 

"  I  must  entreat  you  not  tq  attempt  to 
see  me,  or  to  write  to  me  again,  as  both 
would  be  without  avail,  and  would  cause 

useless  pain  to  you  and  to  me  also.     Do 

not  think  me  harsh,  or  indifferent  to  your 
merits ;  Heaven  knows,  nothing  is  more 
foreign  to  my  heart,  which,  until  it  has 
ceased  to  beat,  shall  ever  breathe  a  prayer 
for  your  happiness  and  welfare.  .  Tbis 
must.l?e  the  last  intercourse  between  us. 

"  Farewell !  and  may  you  still  remem-  - 
ber,  with  friendship,  the  unfortunate  > 

"  Rosalind!'* 

She   - 


I-  ' 
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She  had  not  resolution  to  read  ovet' 
what  she  had  written,  fearing  lest  her ' 
fortitude  should  quite  forsake  her ;  she 
therefore  sealed  up  her  letter,  and  depo- 
dted  it  in  her  portfolio,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity should  occur  of  giving  it  to  the 
person  who  was  to  carry  it  to  Ugchweitz 
the  following  >  week.  When  she  put  it 
into  his  h^nd,  she  experienced  that  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment  and  shame,  which 
always  attends  a  clandestine  correspon- 
dence, and  earnestly  hoped  this  might 
be  the  la^t  time  she  should  have  occar 
sion  to  use  the  humiliating  expedient  of  ' 
requesting  a  servant  to  do  what  she  felt 
i;?as  contrary  to  his  duty. 

In  the  meantime,  De  Clifford  waited 
mih  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  pe- 
riod when  he  would  receive  an  answer. 
^t  last  Marguerite  returned  from  Ug- 
diweitz  with  Rosalind's  letter.  He  seiz- 
ed it  eagerly,  locked  himself  in  his  study, 
and  broke  the  seal.  He  read-- >his  hopes 
ftU — **    How    cold,  how   indifferent  T; 

L  S  thought 


s 
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ttioi^bt  he.  ''  I  dee  but  too  t>tettily 
tliftt  stte  does  not  love  tne;  nbe  ettn  Udd 
me  tramfer  my&fifeetjon  to  ainMdiwr 
He  tlirew  dxram  the  letter  aad  ^milttlM- 
edwith  faittemesB^'' €niel>  ungMte&il 
Roftilhidr  Then  tftkoig  it  u^  agtt&!» 
with  a  feelkig  of  remoris^  Dimillr  to  ^A 
which  we  exfi^irktice  when  w«  falrt^  ili^ 
cantioofliy  o£^dfd  dc»M  Uetkdterly^ytBA 
friend»  he  oontimied  to  peraffe  ifo  <km- 
tents,  with  a  ftoftened  fee&!^  toirardd 
the  writer.  Still  he  imag^ived  bt  0mIA 
perceive  oDldness  towards  him ;  ai^d  hiid 
he  not  dlisoovered  the  retnuins  of  teciN 
dtts^s  on  thfe  paper^  he  could  hav«  hl^ 
lieved  that  the  letter  was  wtittm  bjr  o9ie 
wiiose  heatt  was  whoHy  iYidiffeiMiit  to 
the  diaraet€99  her  hand  was  ttMdfig. 
Ibt  kissed  tho  peoious  p»per  which  b&th- 
tamed  4iVidi  indteffntable  proofe  of  ten* 
deme^  ^md  Ills  Iqp  quivered  m  h^  read 
the  ieondndin^  ttkie-^^  Farewell!  amd 
may  you  evtt  rOMaiber  with  fiieildsUp 
the  OHfertiHiate  »Mali*d  rv 

What 
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WliBt  she  hsA  saiA,  in  aUiwoii  to  ber 
myrtenou9  $tory,  coafirmed  in  bis  mind 
tj>Q(9Q  \mt»  whi(^  the  nfraHdous  countess 
]|^riistei»berg  had  let  fidU  and  what  he  had 
at  &ne8  himself  be^  led  to  fear,  that 
liosaUnd  wan  the  illegitimate  and  unac- 
knowkdiged  c^d  <^  some  pevson  of  dis- 
tini^tkHRj  tnd  not  the  daughter  of  the 
.^Qfttbendf  as  she  had  been  suj^posed  to  h^ 

^^  Dear,  virtuous  Rosalinda'  he  ex- 
^Anm^  '*  honour  has  indeed  been  your 
^piide»  and  nust  blighted  a£Becti(m  be 
your  lecompcsice  ?  But  yoit  will  not  be 
the  only  «i£ferer ;  I  shaU  participate  in 
yowgnef-^I  ihaU&el  more  keenly  than 
Jim  wiH  da;  as  I  cannot  possess  those 
nmircn  of  consolation  which  will  ame- 
Ijbrate  yout  sorrow^  you»  will  find  that 
ibrtittide  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  lel^ 
^^ious  duties  which  I  can  never  possess." 

He  thus  gave  way  to  all  the  bitter- 
ntm  of  disappointed  afiEecticm ;  aU  his  new- 
born hopes  wore  cnisfaed  as  rapidly  ais 
they  hod  been  raised;  his.  spirits  wece 

L  3  completely 


/ 
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completely  sunk,  as  he  was  obli^d  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
all  idea  of  ever  uniting  himtelf  with 
Kosalind;  be  again  remembered  what 
was  due  to  his  family — ^he  again  recol- 
lected that  he  was  a^De  Clifford.  He 
refused  to  mingle  in  society ;  his  sole  re- 
creation was  rambling  on  the  mountains, 
and  particularly  near  to  the  convent 
St.  Blanch. 

One  evening  that  he  had  wandered 
there,  overcome  by  the  sultry  heat  oP" 
the  weather,  he  leaned  his  back  against 
the  high  wall  of  the  garden,  and  sought 
shelter  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree 
which  grew  by  its  side.  The  fine,  ex- 
tensive prospect  before  him  could  not 
but,  in  some  degree,  attract  his  atten- 
tion ;  the  uncommon  wildneiss  of  the  sky 
at  that  time  greatly  augmented  its  gran- 
deur; large  heavy  clouds,  some  white, 
and  others  of  a  deep  sulphureous  hue^ 
rolled  along  the  horizon,  while  the  sky, 
in. an  opposite. direction,  assumed  that 

:  dark 
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dark  impenetmble  blue,  which  always 
forebodes  a  storm. 

As  De  Clifford  continued  looking  at 
this  scene,  and  watching  the  rapid  and 
varied  progress  of  the  clouds,  his  ear  was 
struck  with  the  sound  of  music,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  convent 
garden.  He  listened,  and  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  soft  melodious  notes  pf  a  lute, 
touched  with  no  common  degree  of  skill. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  female  voice ; 
his  heart  throbbed,  for  it  was  Rosalind 
that  sung ;  he  had  heard  that  voice  but 
once  before,  but  it  was  a  voice,  if  once 
heard,  never  to  be  forgotten.  His  at- 
tentive ear  now  caught  every  sound  with 
avidity,  and  he  heard,  though  at  times 
imperfectly,  the  following  words : — 

.  Stay !  ob  sweet  celestial  vision,       '  ^ 

Beam  of  heaveo.  Devotion^  stay ! 
^nd  cannot  years  of  deep  contrition 
'     Wash  one  short  moment's  guilt  away? 

Daughter  of  Hefaven^  celestial,  stay ! 

*  * 

I.  4  Ohl 


Oh  I  m9S^  9ot  on^  vhcM^.  hjUJIt. »  hji^m^ 

Fuad  mercj  at  a  Sarioar^s  tbrooe  ? 
Her  all  on  earth,  her  l9V6  fepBaking^ 

Qki  t|^&  %»1^  (tiSR  tbpyL  l)08$  «DKJeqf  -^ 

B«MOli(H^.l  HflaveaTs  celettial'  ifcym^jy^ 

$|^ifl^  bo^9^  of  |^i?«s|)  lov«^ 
Ob !  (ujcie  acrosf  thfs  stormjr  watej^ 

My  burk  to  yonder  leahns  above ! 

Daugbtes  o£  HiMivaiii  Dev^tion^  tti^ !'    _ 

And  oh !  I^t  him  whose  loTe  I  cberiab^ 

Seek  ihee,  thou  brigtit  one,  fbr  his  brStlvl 
I41  QQt  of  siac^  on«liK>AMMii  p«»h». 

Loit  apt  one  htX^e  bud  c^pcay ! 

l^aqgWlVlc  of  Hqi^tqp  !  cebBftifl  ^o«9i!M> 

BofQ  of  bea^ty*s  ^ugest  Unej^ 
Ob !.  free  us  from  the  worldling's  danger  1 

Ob  I  guide  us  witb  that  ray  of  tluae  f 

The  singing  ceased,  and  the  musie 
alone  was  hiswd ;  the  notes  sweUtd  inta 
a  wild  and  melodious  symphony,  some- 
times risipg  higji  md  full^  and  ^t  others 
floQitjuBg  9G&  apd  low,  uBtU  they  were  en- 
tirely stilled  in  silence.    De  ClifiPord  was 

enchanted ; 
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^nckimted;  be  thought  he  had  never 
lieard  any  thing  so  touchingly  sweet. 
JHe  coobl  not  misanderstaud  the  meaii^ 
iBg  oC  the  line — **  LiSt  riot  him  whose  love 
IcheviA*^^  It  was  hs  whom  9he  loved 
«»-^it  wa&  he  whom,  she  prayed  ibr ;  yet 
she  was  going  to  sacrifice  that  love  to  a 
cold  and  to  an  austere  dfoty.  He  re- 
XBmHjdd  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  hoping 
^gaoi  ta  hear  the  music ;  but  it  was  over. 
H<e  wuUL  not,  however,  prevail  upon 
lUaiself  to  quit  it,  until  he  perceived  that 
4he  night  \vas  fast  closing  in.  He  left 
Im  solitary  station,  and  pursued  hi^  way 
tiiwaids  Chateau  de  Valjtour. 

He  had  not  proceeded  f^,  when  tlie 
heavy  threatening  clouds  began  to  col- 
^lect  together,  and  he  was  overtaken,  by 
the  most  violent  thunderstorm  he  bad 
ever  witnessed.  The  lightning  flashed 
m  the  t<^s  of  the  mooiitains,  and  seenp^ 
^.  t»  ti»aisform  the  io^  which  covei^ 
t^b^n^Hitooiie  entire  volume  of  flame;  th« 

)fiv^  1^mid?s  sey^beisajted  ^oiis^  voqk  to 

I*  5  fock^ 
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rock,  with  one  horrid  and  unceasing 
crash ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  mighty  ridge 
of  Alps  was  shaken  from  their  vast 
foundations,  and  precipitated  into  the 
valleys  which  lay  stretched  at  their  base. 
De  CHfford  walked  on  amid  this  awful 
elemental  storm.     He  had  some  miles 

• 

further  to  go  before  he  could  reach  the^ 
chateau ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  in- 
creased the  neighbouring  rivulets^to  such — 
a  degree,  as  to  render  the  roads  unsafe^ 
and  in  many  places  impassable,  particu- 
larly  in  the  obscurity  of  night. 

The  wolves,  driven  from  their  retreats^ 
among  the  rocks,  came  howling  conti- 
nually across  the  road.  To  proceed  on' 
his  way  was  impossible;  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  search  about  for  some  place 
of  shelter. — "  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  "  T 
may  meet  with  the  solitary  hut  of  some' 
shepherd,  and  hstvd  indeed  must  the 
heart  be  which  refuses  me  shelter  on* 
such  a  night  as  this."  He  wandered 
about,  until  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a 

cavern^ 
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vem,  which,  gloomy  and  frightful  ids 
appeared,  was  preferable  to  buffeting 
•^he  storm  and  the  horrors  without.    He 
€ntered  it,  groping  about  for  a  consider^ 
^ble  time.    The  loud  dasliing  of  a  cata- 
mct^  which  seemed  to  &11-  in  a  distant 
^rt  of  the  cave,  almost  deafened  hitn 
^th  its  roar.     He  hardly  dared  to  g^ 
-on,  fearihg  that  his  next  step  might  pre- 
<!ipitate  him  into  the  unseen  depth  be-- 
low.  '         - 

-As  he  proceeded,  he  ^It  his^way  with 
his  hands  before  he  moved,- and  at  length 
stumbled  over  some  loose  stones  which 
were  lying  near  a  projecting  rock; :  by/ 
the'  exertion  he  mad^  to  sav6r  himself 
ftom  fallings  he  rolled  some  irf'^them  tifr  > 
the  bottom  of  the  (»vem, .  with  sueh  a 
tremendous  splash  and  noise,  that  the 
whole  of  the  immense*  vault  echoed  with 
it  The  noi^  had  hardly  ceased,  when 
he  saw  a  gleam  of  light  proceed  from  a 
crevice  in  the  sid6  of  the  *  rocdc,  and  to 
Hi9  utter'  astcHiishment, .  a  small;  door 

i<6,  q)ened,. 


^ 


fioiok  oQ»t,  of  «  iu^$  iMt^;  is^n  )»^ 

with  yeara;  his  countenance  savage.  «)Mi 

^^  -^fMi^  l>ai)(tev^  on  ^pa^lji.    Tlua 

X)e  Cl]i^«^  to;  9^0^  «»  )fldEilu4^l»  09t  hji» 

aafcfcriawaawt  ^bo4fe.  I)»  Qiflgji^kQ^w- 
SPt  i«ib«tli0ir  t»!  cete«q4.  9n  to.  ngftli^^  I^ 
aitiHal^iK  k»o\m.i  Irat^  hfaiwig>  tJJM^tQiK* 
•ige.  nsltfi.  iwahatei  fu;)^.,.  w4 1|^  b^wir 
ib^  q£  tiMk  vMl!««ft:  m^iim  ivtaa^m  ^ie» 
^uKmkk  hs  ^tt^&mimd  «%  tjm  kttsr 

lAioju^t  lut»  *^  oanixA  hp  iprestqc  t^^ 

gone 
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§im»^^^n9iam^r  an«l  I  nNty  pem 
Iffm^  h^  ^le  to  vm^^  hi^  Goa9p(ij9sk>nt  to- 
wards me."  He  accordingly  addressed 
4f|pa:  91  the  foUowii^  w^Fds^-'*  ISf y 
ffifPUni^  I  am*  a*bm^ted  tfay€U^^  wan- 
4w^i^P<^  tljiese  laeuntaipsi  u^  ba^ve 
UofHR^if^ptak^n  by^  thjjs,  tpenaendou^  sHovm, 
wipefc  ^ott  heaif  raging  w^ithout  your 
<|«ceU^iifi^  Ui^able  to  piojoeed  (kb,  iny 
Hn^.  ^  few  of  tbe  wolves  wh|a|i  ai^e 
ifimS9^^S  ii3L  d^ves  fi?om  tbe  mof^ir 
:yjp8|^  induced  Qae  to  lo(^  aioim4  &r 
IGlflKi^plaee  of  sa&ty,  wii/en  chance  cou^ 
4vi4^;c4  ^ae  to.  thii»  oi^enn  ia  which  I 
\pi^  y^mfi  hospitality  a»4  oooipa^i^ 
}^^  a^Fdime  a  sh^^te)^  fof  thenigbf 

^  Tafti.  oot  to  me  of  hoi^pitalit};  wd 
Q(WSg|Kl8ftk)n»**  said  the  old  noim^  wilii  a 
aniiy ;  ^  they  are  hateful  pbmses,  to  my 
M||^  Thou  sayest  thou  art  benighted^ 
IliiB^outed  by  wolves :  I  have  a  lellow- 
fejling  fof  thee  the^,  fw  I  also  am  peiv^ 
J9i(c»^f^<ib{jr  wolv;efi>.  bi)t  of  ^fioicei?  kiadt 
IJW*  l^yM).    (?«m#  ]«,?  OM^tsitiied  b^; 

«  but 
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^  but  promise;  Ibefore  you  enter  this  doer, 
never  to  speak  of  what  you  see  withm 
it*' 

De  Clifford  promised,  but  felt  the 
blood  freeze  in  his  veins  as  he  did  so,  a^d 
as  he  scrutinized  the  extraordinary  and 
forbidding  physiognomy  of  his  host>— 
"  What  have  I  done?**  he  repeated 


himself;  "  perhaps  I  have  thrown  my- 
self into  the  power  of  a  ruthliess  i^sassin 
or  into  the  hands  of  a  lawless  leader 
banditti.**    He  was  confirmed  in  this — 
idea,    when    he    entered    the    vaulted- 
apartment,  which  was  partly  formed  by 
nature,  and  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock„ 
and  perceived,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,, 
numerous  weapons  hanging  against  the 
walls,  and   portmanteaux,   saddle-bags, 
and  various  other  plunder,  which  were 
scattered  about  the  cave.     His  host  shut 
and  fastened  the  door  with  huge  iroH 
bars,  and  seated  himself  near  the  fire, 
which  blazed  in  a  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment, the  smoke  of  which  escaped  thro' 

a  crevice 
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a  crevice  in  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  De 
Clifford,  uninvited,  seated  himself  also^ 
and  they  both  kept  an  uninterrupted 
silence. 

Tliey  had  not  sat  long  before  they 
heard  voices  speaking  very  loud  on  the 
outside  of  the  cave,^  and  footsteps  ap- 
proaching. 

**  We  are  lost!"^  exclainled  the  old 
man,,  starting  up;  **  they  are  cottiing! 
conceal  yourself,  or  we  are  both  lost! 
quick  r  quick!  I  tell  you  they  are  com- 

ingr  "  -■ 

«  Good  God  r  cned.De  Clifford,  "who 
are  coming  ?    Cannot  I  hide  myself  in 
the  cavern- witttoiit  ?    For-  God's  sake, 
Speak  I  and  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  then  you  cannot !  they  are 

already  there."    He  looked  wildly  round 

"tlie  cavern,  and  seizing  De  Clifford  by 

tlie  arm,  he  dragged  him  to  the  most 

^locmiy  part  of  it ;  there  he  made  him-  lie 

clowh  behind  a  pile  ^f  trunks  and  chests, 

and 
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and  then  covered  hiin  with  bags  s^d 
lighter  plunder. 

He  had  scarcely  finished^  when  the 
noise  outside  the  door  increased ;  a  scuflk 
endued)  and  pi^eseatly  a.  h^vy  weight 
feU  agSfiiBst  the  door.  A  loud  wd  savagt 
bugh.  wafi  tJien  hea^,  and^  SQoae  om^ 
speaking  in  Italian,  said — ''  Tbftt  euisi^ 
4og  is  %uii9t  enough  now ;  he  h^s.  plagued 
u^  \9f^  eno^gh»,  and  no^  l^  aludl  go  to 
feed  tlm  wolves  of  St  Gotbaxd*" 
,  **  Thi9  fittest  place  for  bii»/'  replied 
another;  "  he's  a  d — -d  good  riddance. 
HoUo^  old  boy !  open  the  doQP>  and  let 
HS  iiV  X  say !" 

The  e^  ram  went  apii  op^ied  tbe 
door,  a|2d>  tp  Uie  inexpressible  horror  of 
IDie  Clifibrd«  wha  could  see  what  passed, 
through  a  cUvision  of  his  conceulHient, 
^ree  wen  of  feFO<^iou$  asp^ect  entered 
^e  inn^r  cavern.  Twa  of  them  dragged 
ia  %  husoan  body  n^vly  4m^  «i^  Q^ 
>^m4  M^ybh  hlAod:;  ^  ot|^  wiaa  io«4(Kl 
.     ,  with 


wxik  &e3h  pkuo^ef.  Th#y  brought  the 
:arpii^  up  to  the  place  where  J}e  Clif* 
bsd  Uy»  and  threw  it  oo  the  truf^ks. 
Ij^  ^^eadlj  and  stHTening  arm  fell  upon 
\WS^\  he  shuddeired  at  the  toiich.  He 
l§Ufit  iroi:a  th(sir  conversatioa  that  the 
iOfqgfie  W/^  one  c^  then*  comrade^  whom 
i/H^  had  slidxi  iu  a  quain^el  akfitUt  the 
|iiriy»i09  of  the  plunder. 

••  Tis  a  cursed  stormy  mf^^*  9414 
yM  of  the  rufBgi]^  ''  nHich.  $uch  an  one, 
Eiugo,,  ag  that  I  have  beard  you  w^u- 

;30jfig^  lyl^en  you  did  for "^ 

"  Silence !"  replied  the  old  man  fierce- 
ly ;  ♦*  beware  of  offending  ipe !" 

**  Ther^  lies  ow,"  Qoutiru;ied  the  xuf- 
fyf^  with  a  iwlig^apt  $neer,  loojkipg  to- 
Nnid$  th^t  part  of  the  cave  wh^i<e  tbe 
4(Bad  bpdy  lay,  ^'  who  might  pei?hap«  be 
.aiS^qi^  too»  if  he  could  bear  u£^** 

"  Gwototts  God  r  ci:ied  I>e  Clifford, 
"81)4  am  j(  then  under  iix%  protection  of 
4(0iwdeir€vP  ' 
^'  ^ug;^"  wA  auQtbcr  of  th«  tdo,.  wha 

had 


S 
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had  until  now  maintained  a  dogged  an 
gloomy  silence,  "  have  you  seen  a 
thing  again  of  what  you  saw  before  ?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  Hugo,  shuddering, 
"  I  have  seen  it  again !  I  see  it  dway 
— there — there!  look,  in  that  cornet- 


I  see  it  now !  it  waves  its  bloody  arras  =- 
the  gash  is  still  on  its  breast ;  it  groan 
just  Bs  it  did  on  that  night !     Hark !  i 
is  calling  me !" 

**  By  G — d!"  cried  the  same  ruffiai 
who  had  asked  the  question,  ^  where  i 
it  ?     I  think  it  is  your  fancy.    I  can 
nothing." 

"  No !  no !"  said  the  old  man,  "  His 
fancy — ^look  at  that  bloody  track  !" 

«  Oh,  if  that  be  all,"  replied  the  thi 
bandit,  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  more  j 
cose  humour  than  the  other  two,  "  'ti 
only  the  blood  of  that  hell-hound  yon^ — 
der,"  pointing  to  his  murdered  comrade^ 
*^  Hugo,  where  put  ye  the  cask'w^ 
brought  in  last  night?     Bring  it  out, 
that  we  may  cheer  our  hearts  this  stormy 

night. 
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night.  Come,  my  boys,  let  us  be  meny, 
and  leave  poor  ghosty  to  the  devil.  Out 
with  the  cask  1    What !  can't  ye  find  it  ? 

rii  be  d d  if  I  did  not  put  it  behind 

those  trunks !"  So  saying,  he  went  to- 
wards the  place  where  De  Clifford  was 
concealed,  who  gave  himself  up  for  lost 
when  he  saw  him  approach ;  but  to  his 
great  relief,  Hugo  produced  it  from  an- 
other part  of  the  cave.  They  all  three 
feU  to  hard  drinking,  giving  now  and 
then  a  glass  to  the  old  man. 

**  Hugo,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
last  speaker,  "  I  have  undertaken  a  job, 
in  which  I  shall  want  a  little  of  your  as- 
sistance. I  am  in  the  employ  of  one 
who  will  pay  me  handsomely,  and  you 
dtall  be  no  loser  by  me." 

"  How  the  devil  do  you  know  that 
you  will  be  paid  handsomely  yourself  ?'* 
asked  one  of  his  comrades,  in  a  tone  of 
turly  jealousy. 

"  I  have  the  power  to  enforce  it,"  the 
other  replied ;  "  but  hear  my  scheme." 

They 


§ 
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Tbey  aU  &inv  talked  together  in  an 
Wicle]t.tone,  wh^h  prevented  De  CU 
find's  hearing  what  they  said.  They 
i^ntinned  to  cUink  until  they  had  fifiiish- 
ed  their  Uquor»  and  its  fumes  bad  taken 
^1^  qn  theur  senses,  and  $o  eomple^y 
intoxicated  them,  that  tbey  w&e  4^ 
pjrive4  of  si^t  wd  motioi^. 

Am  mon  as  the  c^  Haan  vma  fiiiUy  ai- 
aiueed  of  thisi  he  released  the  crain:yed 
De  ClilTord  from  his  hiding-places  He 
had  now  a  clear  view  c^  the  bru^ali  in* 
mates  of  the  cavern.  One  of  tb^pi  had 
falter  sense^s  on  the  ground,  and  th^ 
othar  two  were  sitting  snoring  h|y  the 
sjtd^  of  the  haU-extingukhed  ewhiars^ 
M^89  cautioiAsly  unfastened  the  door^ 
and  taking  the  tinrch  in  his  hand,  beck- 
oned tQ  r>e  Clifford  to  follow:  hin)» 
Close  to  the  door  was  a  quantity  of  blood, 
which  bad  poured  from  the  mouth  aud 
nostrils  of  the  unhappy  wretch  who  bad 
fallen  the  preceding  night  by  the  bands 
of  hi^  inhunpian  ownpanions; 

Be  Clifford 
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thii  diglft,  and  Mtte^reA,  by  tlie  UgM;^ 
the  torcli,  Hiedangerous  ^ih  he  hkd  t¥od 
whten  hfe  fest  eirtetied  the  car^.  ttad 
his  fiiet  8li|)ped,  he  would  instantly  have* 
bMn  pM^p^ted  mte  iL  deep  pod  t>f 
waters  ifrhieh  was  formed  by  the  tarrait 
which  d^bed  ddwti  Ifce  fOfdcs  above. 
When  they  came  to  the  monfth  o{  the 
ca^,  ttney  ettiee  ttioii&  beheld  the  cheer- 
M  twiMg(ht,  avid  no  longer  fteeded  the 
tordi. 

Hugo  theliwetot  cliMre^p  toDeCBfflbrd, 

and  teftkig  him  by  the  ami,iintli  a  wiM 

aftd  fitmtie  gesture,  he  ^addressed  hiib  iil ! 

the  feBoWufigMantier^--**  iToung  ttitti,  I 

khow  who  y6u  are,  afthcrtrgh  you  ittay 

ihkik  I  <lo  fiot-** Yoti  are  ttie  proptietotf 

of  Chafteau  de  ValtoMr.    Now  mk^  tne  J 

I  We  tJiis  tiight  shewn  yen  more  mmf 

thto  iahy  mortal  eter  befoi^  experienced 

fttnn  me*,   let  me  tiot  find  that  yoti 

^bttse  my  hoi^pJtiility ;  if  yoti  do,  and  if 

yoa  teveA  atty  tJrfttg  yrti  have  either 

seen 
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.    s 

seen  or  heard  in  this  cave,  Which  1 1 
assuredly  hear  of,  this  dagger,"  addec 
with  a  menacing  air,  and  he  pointe 
the  hilt  of  a  small  dirk  which  he  y 
in  his  belt,  '*  this  dagger  shall  sheat 
self  m  your  breast !  Now  hasten  i 
this  spot — ^fly  with  all  your  speed, 
some  of  those  you  have  seen  turn 
pursue  you." 

De  Clifford  bowed  his  head,  in  tc 
of  gratitude  and  acquiescence,  and 
tened  from  this  cave  of  horrors, 
sun  was  beginning  to  clear  the  mist  J 
the  mountains  before  he  reached  Cha 
de  Valtour.  His  mind,  during  the  w 
c£  the  way,  had  been  entirely  occu 
with  the  perilous  situation  he  had 
thrown  into  and  delivered  from,  th( 
traordinary  scene  he  had  witnessed, 
in  conjecturing  what  might  be  the 
ject  of  the  private  and  mysterious 
versation  the  banditti  had  held  toge 
He  had  sworn  not  to  betray  whal 
knew,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  g 
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fi-mX  to  him  who  had  saved  his  life>  pro- 
b€i.l>ly  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  although 
tbat  ^rson  was,  he  firmly  believed,  a 
murderer !  but  his  sense  of  gratitude  was 
mingled  with  feelings  of  a  very  different 
mature. 

To  be  acquainted  with  the  abode  of  a 
set  of  desperadoes,  who  had  long  infest- 
ed the  country,  and  rendered  themselves 
a.  terror  to  all  travellers,  and  to  society 
io.  general,  without  the  power  of  deliver- 
i^lg  them  up  to  justice  and  to  the  offend- 
ed laws  of  their  country,  was  to  him  a 
great  source  of  uneasiness ;  and  he  was 
Hot  at  times  without  his  fears,  that  some 
of  their  party,  suspecting  his  conceal- 
Sclent  in  the  cavern,  or  having  by  any 
ttneans  found  it  out,  might  revenge  them- 
selves by  taking  his  life,  in  order  that 
they  might  prevent  his  making  known 
tlxeir  retreat,  as  he  very  justly  inferred, 
from  the  old  man's  knowledge  of  his  per- 
son and  property,  they  must  have  their 
^pies  and  emissaries  abroad :  he  had  the 

.       ,  precaution 

^■*  ..  ..  t -  ^  9    •      9  .i. 

•  ^   •■*     .  f  •   •  ' 
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yratii,  to  take  his  flfertlint  With  hiib. 


V  • 

•  ■    > 
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'  How  xnaay  shake 
With  an  th6  fiercer  toituTes  of  the  mind! 
Unbounded  pafldoo,  nuidnea,  guilt,  remonet 
Whence,  tumbled  headlong  ftom  the  height  of  Uft^ 
They  fUmidi  matter  for  the  tragic  museb 
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CHAPTER  I. 


»»o#*^»^»#>#>#x»*» 


The  bMuf^OBS  ifMiid^tEftt  kids  iftewotld  adfai^ 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review ) 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  Tier  Beads,  to  trac« 
Sonie  social  scene,  some  den^  fkroiliar  fii(ie, 
ilad  ei^9  with  iron  toogu^  the  vesper  ball    ^ 
Bursts  through  the  cypress  walk,  the  convent  cell^ 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  wayward  heart  revive, 
.'t'a  toV6  aiid  joy  still^  trembknglj  aliv<f ; 
^The  wj^sj^ared  vow,  the  chaste  caresa  pfoioagi^ 
Weave  the  light  dance)  and  swell  the  choral  8ong» 

RoG&as. 

f  ^  «»ing  ,««*,,  tiat  dv  on 
y^xifAi  BosaHnd  was  to  fix  her  fate  uit- 
altenUj,  by  taking  the  white  reil^  at 
length  arrived.  It  was  a  religious  fes- 
tival m  the  Romish  dii»cb^  in  hoiiimf 
of  diie  cyf  their  saints.  The  chapel  was 
yoL.  IT.  B  brOiiaDtly 
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brilliantly  illuminated  and  decorated ; 
incense  burned  befbre  the  altar,  and  its 
rich  odour,  rising  in  a  Idue  cloud,  wreath- 
ed the  pillars  and  arches,  and  partly  6b- 
scured  the  bla?e  of  sliver  tapers  which 
surrounded  the  shrine.  Numerous  clus- 
ters of  lamps  were  suspended  from  the 
roof;  the  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  re- 
sounded through  the  building,  joined 
with  the  melody  of  the  choral  chant. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent,  and 
several  persons  from  WiHenberg,  and 
the  neighbourhood  around  St.  Blanch, 
attended  high  mass. 

When  the  service  was  concluded, 
Rosalind  accompanied  the  abbess  into  a 
small  apartment  on  the  ground-floor, 
where  the  latter  frequently  sat.  Her  . 
heart  was  heavy — an  unusual  dejection 
fell  on  her  spirits,  and  she  felt  as  if  the  " 
crown  of  thorns*,  which  was  to  encircle  - 

her 

*  WhjBn  a  youQg  female  goes  through  the  ceremonjr 
of  taking  the  white  veil^  a  chaplet  of  flowers  is  placed 
for  a  moment  on  her  head,  and  then  replaced  by  a  crown 
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her  brow,  already  pressed  it.  The  bril*  \ 
liant  display  in  the  chapel  had  not  inte-  • 
rested  her  as  heretofore ;  she  had  leaned 
with  her  head  against  a  pillar,  drowned 
in  tears,  while  she  dared  not  acknow- ^ 
ledge  even  to  herself  why  she  shed  them; 
but  the  reason  was  obvious — she  was 
going  to  be  made  a  willing  sacrifice,  for,  ' 
in  feet,  it  was  nothing  better — she  was 
going  to  relinquish  all  the  blessings  and 
comforts  of  social  life,  to  be  shut  out 
for  ever  from  all  intercourse  with  those 
of  her  fellow-creatures  who  did  not  re- 
side within  the  walls  of  St.  Blanch,  and 
from  one  who  she  felt,  though  she 
trembled  as  she  avowed  it  to  herself, 
would  always  hold  a  place  in  her  aflfec- 
tions.  It  was  with  languid  indifference 
that  she  complied  with  the  abbess's  in- 
vitation to  attend  her  to  her  little  ora- 
tory ;  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  passive 

of  thorns;  a  lock  of  her  hair  is  then  cut  oS,  a  close  cap 
put  on;  over  that  a  coarse  white  veil  is  thrown,  and  she 
is  attired  in  the  homely  woollen  garments  of  a  novice. 

B  2  endurance 
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endurance  th^t  she  Hstened  to  one  of 
tbe  holy  mother^a  dry  uninteresting  ^s- 
ooursei^  which  were  in  genaral^  thou^ 
^ood  iu  themselves,  very  little  caleu- 
lated  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  youth- 
ful nutnd.  She  expatiated  largely  on 
the  glory  and  utility  of  a  mcmastic  life, 
and  almost  represented  it  as  an  afosdateu 
duty. 

Rosalind  assented  to  every  thing  she 
said^  and  the  ahbess,  little  suspecting  t^ 
chill  that  struck  to  her  heart,  at  the  bane 
mention  of  to-morrow's  ceremony,  was 
fully  satisfied  that  she  was  of  that  spirit 
she  wished  her  to  be. 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
long  discourses,  wh^n  she  was  interrupt- 
ed, by  the  sprightly  sound  of  a  guitar. 
She  and  Rosalind  l^tened  attentively ; 
the  music  seemed  to  be  directly  under- 
neath the  window  which  looked  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  convent.  The 
abbess  opened  it  softly,  and  saw,  seated 
on  a  large  flat  stone  close  to  the  side  of 

the 
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the  building,  a  venerable-looking  man 
playing  on  the  guitar.  A  female,  closely 
muffled  up  in  a  large  doak,  sat  by  his 
aide.  ^  He  tuned  his  instrument^  and  be- 
gan to  play  a  prelude;  in  a  beautiful  and 
pathetic  manner;  which  ended,  he  ac- 
companied his  guitar  with  his  well- 
limed  though  tremulous  voice,  and  sung 
the  following  ballad :— • 

r  • 

**  Tbc  sky  w«s  dark  on  St.  Agatha's  evi^ 

And  the  coavent  bell  had  rung, 
Wheo  «ach  friar  grey,  and  abbot,  I  say, 

The  vesper  hytnn  tbay  suQg. 

'^  The  thunder  roar*d,  and  the  vvnd  flama 

Play'd  roand  the  arc)ies  fair ; 
fach  knee  was  bent,  and  each  eye  intent, 
'  And  their  folded  arms  were  bare. 

**  Before  the  holy  cross  they  kneel'd, 
Their  voices  they  raised  on  high ; 

Bat  one  stood  there,  in  fix*d  despair^*- 
He  utter'd  noft  prayer  nor  cry. 

''  Then  louder  the  tempest  'gan  to  roar, 
And  brighter  the  light*nings  play ; 

Bach  pillar  and  aisle  in  the  holy  pile 
Seem'd  falling  to  decay. 

B  3  *"  Each 
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**  Each  broken  arch  slione  bright  with  flamey 
Though  thick  snows  spread  the  ground ; 

And  the  midnight  breeze  shook  the  leafless  trees 
With  a  hoUowy  unearthly  sound. 

**  That  ghastly  sound  swept  through  the  aible. 

And  muttet'd  an  unknown  name ; 
But  that  brother  grey,  in  deep  dismay. 

Gave  answer  to  the  same. 

**  Strange  terror  fell  on  that  hol^  group, 
.    When  they  heard  that  fearful  sound ; 
But  each  cheek  grew  pale,  and  each  heart  did  fail. 
When  the  brother  sunk  low  on  the  ground  ! 

"  The  storm  is  hush'd — the  aisle  is  clear'd, 

And  the  holy  brothers  gone, 
And  the  wretched  friar,  and  the  aged  prior, 

By  the  altar  are  seated  alune. 

"  That  friar  arose  and  har*d  his  hrensf, 
Where  were  many  a  wound  and  ttcur; 

But  the  blood  spot  dark,  and  the  scourge'tt  mark, 
8hew*d  they  were  not  gainM  in  war. 

'  What  caus'd  these  sc«rs  you  well  may  gues?,' 

The  monk  to  the  aV»bot  said  ; 
Then  he  covered  his  breast  with  the  conrse  hairves 

And  lowly  he  how'd  his  head. 

"  And  first  he  siguM  the  holy  cross, 

And  the  Saviour's  aid  implored, 
Then  in  hollow  tone,  and  with  stiflM  groan, 

Crie(| — *  See  Catumia's  lord  !' 

"  A  8hri< 
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^  A  shriek  escapM  the  abbot*s  lips; 

lie  darM  not  trust  his  sight, 
Pbr  the  taie  d'td  seem  as  some  frigHtf  j1  dream. 

Or  some  ph-antom  of  the  night. 

'  Ay^  holy  prior/  the  monk  replied, 

<  You  well  may  shrink  apd  start. 
But  the  sand  is  run^ — life's  thread  is  span, 

And  my  spirit  must  soon  depart. 

*  Thein  suffer  me  first  to  shrive  my  soul 

Of  its  guilt  before  t  die ; 
And  let  prayers  be  suid,  and  mass  be  read^ 
W  hen  I  am  no  longer  nigh. 

*  Quintianus  I,  Catumia*s  lord, 

A  name  abtiorrM  abiive; 
i^or  a  maiden  fiair,  a  virgin  pure, 
I  woo*d  with  unhailowM  love. 

**  Each  voice  was  rais*d^  the  fame  to  tell 

Of  the  fair  Sicilian  maid. 
I  heard  her  prais'd,  the  flame  was  raisM, 

And  I  wo</d  her,  as  I  have  said. 

'  With  virgin  pride  she  disdained  my  love, 

And  it  tum*d  to  fellest  hate  ; 
Then  with  wrath  I  cried,  that  her  heart  of  pride 

Should  endure  a  bitter  fate. 

'  I  saw  her  stretch'd  upon  the  rack, 

I  heard  her  shriek  and  groan. 
And  with  demon  smile  I  gazed  the  while, 

But  my  heart  was  untouch'd  aloue« 

b4  *Her 
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*  Her  prayo»  aiul  Hwn  «l&e  I  soomVI ; 

When  the  scojui^  her  iMfom  toray 
J  cxM-T-*^  Strike  figain— yoar  Uow$  art  'vlliffy 

Le|  her  tonaeotf  ne'er  be  o  er/' 

<  To  heav^  the  nu«'4  ^  ftreamini  eyet; 

From  her  bosom  the  hlopd^dropt  fell ; 
Bot  (»y  heart  of  9teel,  H  could  not  M-^ 

The  rest  Jth^u  know'tt  AiU  wel).' 

"  He  pQQs'd ;  bU  eye  grew  dim  tod  6sM ; 

That  spark  was  Ipst  which  oft  bad  firM  t 
He  tiad  kiiowii  no  rest,  in  bis  wearj  breast. 

Since  Agatha  e^tpir'd, 

**  Death's  icy  h^nd  was  oa  bis  brow. 

His  breath  came  short  aod  chill ; 
|iis  heart  beat  slow,  and  in  accents  low 

He  cried — *  Father,  I  yield  to  thy  wiU  !' 

<*  His  soul  has  pass'd,  and  the  mourafol  blast 
Again  the  pillars  sweep ;  \ 

And  the  distant  tide  washed  the  convent's  side, 
Where  the  murderer's  ashes  sleep. 

^'  And  as  ofb  as  St.  Agatha's  eve  coines  o'er. 
And  the  friars  their  vespers  say,  * 

That  hollow  sound  moans  the  convent  round ; 
In  vain  do  they  weep  and  pray.*' 

These  verses  seemed  to  be  taken  from 
one  of  those  old  melodies  which  the 

improvisatori 
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improvisatori  and  the  wandering  min* 
strek  used,  in  former  times,  to  recite  of 
sing  in  viarious  parts  of  the  Continent; 
the  air  they  were  set  to  was^  soft  and 
pretty,  though  somewhat  monotonous. 

When  the  old  man  had  ceased  to 
play,  the  abbess,  addressing  him  from 
the  window,  asked  who  he  was,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  admitted  into  the 
courtyard  at  that  hour  ? 

*'  Holy  lady,''  he  replied,  looking  up, 
^  we  met  with  one  of  the  fathers  out- 
side the  gate ;  he  took  pity  on  our  weary 
condition,  and  let  us  in,  teHing  us^  that 
you  would  relieve  us»  I  am  a  Spaniard, 
and  this  woman  is  my  sister-in-law. 
When  I  was  in  my  own  country,  I  was 
master  of  a  small  vessel  which  sailed 
from  our  ports  to  the  African  coast. 
My  brother,  who  was  a  merchant  in 
Cadiz,  accompanied  mcj  with  his  wife, 
<m  my  last  voyage;  but  we  were  taken 
captive  by  an  Algerine  cruiser,  and 
held   for  upwards   of  seven   years  in 

B  5  slavery ; 
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slavery;  my  unfortunate  brother  died  . 
there,  but  his  widow  and  I  obtained 
our  freedom :  we  have  lost  all  our  pos- 
sessions, and  I  am  conducting  her  to 
her  country  and  her  friends,  for  she  is 
a  native  of  Milan.  Holy  mother !  for 
the  love  of  God,  do  something  for  us ! 
the  road  is  long  and  dreary,  and  the 
signora,  my  sister,  is  faint." 

The  dusky  light  of  evening  prevent* 
ed  the  abbess  from  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  features  of  the  person  who  ad- 
dressed her,  but  she  thought  that  his 
face  was  pallid,  and  his  eyes  dim  and 
sunken ;  the  woman  also  bent  her  head 
down  like  one  who  is  ill,  or  very  much 
fatigued. 

"  On  this  eve  of  holy  rejoicing,"  said 
she,  turning  to  Rosalind,  "  we  ought 
not   to  let  any  one  sorrow.     We  will  . 
not  send  them  away  empty." 

She  accordingly  went  out  of  the 
room  into  the  convent-hall,  and  had  the 
door  opened.     The  man  and  woman 

entered^ 
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entered,  and  suddenly  several  figures 
glided  from  a  place  of  concealment  by 
the  side  of  the  building,  and  rushed 
into  the  hall.  The  pretended  signora 
threw  aside  her  cloak  and  female  attire, 
and  joined  the  rest  of  the  desperadoes. 

The  uproar  in  the  hall  was  unceasing ; 
oaths,  screams,  and  commands,  were 
mingled  together.  Almost  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  convent  had  hastened 
to  learn  what  occasioned  the  disturb- 
ance. The  timid  ran  fearfully  back,  to 
seek  some  place  of  safety,  while  those 
who  had  more  presence  of  mind  rung 
the  alarm-bell,  which  summoned  the 
monks  from  their  cloister  to  their  assist-. 
ance.  They  came  in  haste  through  the 
chapel,  seizing  knives  and  staves,  if  no 
other  weapon  came  in  their  way.  The 
lay-brothers  had  swords  and  pistols. 

The  fray  was  become  truly  dreadful; 
the  daggers  of  the  ruffians  were  bran- 
dished about  in  all  directions,  and  dash* 

b6  ed 
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ed  against  the  swords  and  knives  of 
their  antagonists.  The  flash  of  the  fire^ 
arms  was  continually  seen  ligliting  the 
obscure  parts  of  the  hafl.  Father  Leoii- 
tine's  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
forsook  him  not  for  a  moment.—?'  Fly,* 
my  daughters !"  he  cried,  extending  his 
hand  towards  that  part  of  the  building 
where  the  females  had  taken  refuge.; 
'*  seek  some  safer  place.  Fly  to  the 
chapel-^to  the  altar-— they  dare  not  fol- 
low you  thither !" 

The  abbess  led  the  way,  and  Rosa- 
lind, who  had  at  the  very  first  come  out 
of  the  adjoining  room  to  the  scene  of 
action;  followed  her.  Just  a&  slie  was 
crossing  the  hall,  a  man  sprang  forward, 
and  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  rushed  with 
her  out  of  the  convent. 

So  rapidly,  and  so  suddenly",  had  this 
bpen  effected,  that  it  deprived  her  for 
the  time  of  all  sense  and  motion,  nor 
did  she  recover  until  she  found  herself 

seated 
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seated  on  a  rock,  at  a  considerable  dis« 
tance  from  the  convent,  supported  in 
the  arms  of  a  man,  and  of  a  stranger. 

He  pressed  her  closely  to  him,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear — "  Rosalind,,  my 
love,  calm  yourself;  why  should  you; 
he  afraid  of  me?  All  I  wished  was 
hut  to  ohtain  you !" 

/  Rosalind's  heart  failed  her ;  she  re- 
membered the  voice,  and  found  that 
she  was  in  the  power,  and  in  the  arms, 
of  count  ^  Altorf.  She  uttered  a  loud 
and  piercing  scream ;  but  the  rocks  alone 
returned  her  answer.  She  clasped  her 
cold  trembling  hands  together,  and  cried, 
in  an  energetic  tone  —  **  My  God,  pro- 
tect me !" 

She  perceived  a  man  and  horse  standing 
beside  the  rock,  and  earnestly  address- 
ing herself  to  him,  she  said — "  Will  not 
ydii  pity  me  ?  will  not  you  help  me  ?^ 

The  man  made  her  no  reply,  but  said, 
ia  a  sulky  tone,  to  the  count — *^  Sir,  we 
had  better  be  going ;  it's  none  so  warm 

standing 
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standing  here,  nor  perhaps  so  safe  nei- 
tlier." 

The  count  pressed  his  lips  to  Rosa* 
lind's  cheek,  and  said,  in  a  soothing 
voice — "  My  sweet  Rosalind,  you  must 
go  along  with  us.*' 

He  raised  her  up  in  his  arms,  and 
placed  her  on  the  horse  his  servant  was 
holding. 

She  redoubled  her  cries  for  assistance. 
— :"  Help  me,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  she 
exclaimed.    **  Will  no  one  help  me?'* 

Scarcely  was  she  placed  on  horseback, 
when  the  reins  were  seized  by  a  reso- 
lute, and  powerful  hand,  and  a  com- 
manding voice  sternly  dared  the  count 
to  stir  a  step  further. 

Rosalind  then  plainly  discovered  two 
otlier  men. — **  Wretch !"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  strangers,  "  stjir  at  your  peril  \** 

"  Villain  !  relinquish  your  hold,"  re- 
turned  the  count,  with  equal  vehe- 
mence, "or,  by  Heaven!  your  life  shall 
answer  for  it !" 

"Do 
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"  Do  you  then  dare  to  threaten  me  ?" 
replied  the  stranger.  "  Fire,  at  your 
peril.  I  will  not  relinquish  my  hold 
until  you  relinquish  yours  of  that  lady, 
or  tell  me  by  what  right  you  detain 
her !" 

Rosalind  had  by  this  time  recognized 
De  ClifTord  in  the  brave  and  generous 
stranger.  Judge  then  of  her  feelings, 
when  she  saw  the  flash  of  a  pistol  wiiich 
count  Altorf  discharged  at  his  head: 
the  bullet  happily  took  a  wrong  direc-. 
lion,  and  missed  its  aim.  Upon  this 
the  enraged  count  quitted  his  hold  of 
Rosalind,  and  closed  in  with  De  Clif- 
ford.  Rosalind,  thus  released,  sprung 
from  the  horse,  aided  by  De  Clifford's 
senrant. 

By  this  time  De  Clifford  had  disarm- 
ed the  count,  who  lay  prostrate  beneath 
his  grasp. — "  Good  God !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  it  possible!  Count  Altorf,  is  it 
you  ?" 

"  Let 
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•*  Let  go  your  hold/*  cried  the  county 

or,  by  H^ven !  1*11  make  you  T 
Never,''  returned  De  CliflPord,  "until 
you  ask  my  pardon,  and  that  lady's,  f« 
the  insult  you  have  offered  her." 

The  count  called  to  his  servant  to 
assist  him,  but  the  fellow,  not  choosing 
to  be  regarded  as  a  party  concerned  in 
such  a  plot,  had  decamped  with  the 
horse,  leaving  his  master  to  shift  for 
himself,  who,  finding  himself  thus  situ- 
ated, compelled  himself  to  make  the 
amende  honorable. 

jDe  Clifford  instantly  relinquished  his 
hold,  and  the  count  sprung  upon  his 
feet. — "  Go,"  cried  the  former ;  "  but 
though  I  release  you,  public  justice  and 
the  laws  will  not.  I  know  not  that  T 
am  right  in  treating  as  a  gentleman  one 
who  has  so  completely  lost  all  sense  of 
honour.  If  you  were  not  too  contempt- 
ible, I  would  compel  you  to  answer  for 
this  outrage  somewhere  else." 

The 
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Tke  count  bnrstmg  whli  rage  and 
shame,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  as  he 
aUo^  ftwaj,  he  iiaid  to  his  antagonist — 
*^  The  DCKt  time  we  meet»  you  shall  ac- 
count for  this.** 

De  Clifford  now  turned  the  whole  of 
Im  Qtt^ntion  to  Rosalind,  who  was  seat- 
^  on  the  ground.  The  agitation  and 
terror  9he  had  undergone  since  the  first 
wmm&acetxjient  of  the  attack  on  the 
CGKiyent  had  nearly  overpowered  her, 
^d  she  now  happily  received  relief 
fyom  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

De  Clifford  supported  her  in  his  arms, 
a&d^  in  a  voice  of  the  tenderest  interest, 
assured  her  of  her  safety  under  his  pro- 
tection.—" Thank  God,  you  are  safe  I** 
he  exclaimed.  "  Lean  on  me,  and  com- 
pose yourself." 

Biosalind  insensibly  leaned  her  head 
<m  his  shoulder,  and  her  tears  fell  on 
hii  bosom. 

**  Where  can  we  take  her  to?'  said 

he 
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he  to  his  attendant ;  ^^*  is  there  no  house 
near  ?** 

'*  None,  sir,"  replied  the  servant; 
"  the  convent  is  the  nearest,  and  I  fear 
there  is  hot  work  there  yet.**. 

De  Clifford  found  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  take  Rosalind  back  to 
the  convent  just  then,  as  the  discharge 
of  fire-arms  was  still  distinctly  heard. 

Rosalind  soon  recovered,  and  was  able 
to  express  her  thanks  to  her  deliverer. 

"  Do  not  think  of  gratitude  now, 
dearest  Rosalind,**  said  he ;  "  only  tell 
me  how  I  may  serve  you.'* 

She  seemed  so  anxious  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  convent^  that  De  Clifford 
sent  his  servant  there  to  ascertain  what 
was  going  on,  and  remained  himself 
with  Rosalind.  He  drew  her  closer  to 
him,  that  he  might  screen  her  from  the 
night  air,  rendered  more  piercing  by 
the  elevated  situation  they  were  in. 
Her  hand  was  locked  in  his,  and  his 
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ami  encircled  her  waist.  For  some  time 
he  employed  himself  solely  in  endea- 
vouring to  soothe  her  agitated  spirits; 
but  burning  to  open  on  the  subject 
which  was  nearest  his  heart,  he .  at 
length  summoned  courage  to  speak.— 
"  Oh,  Rosalind !"  he  said,  "  little  did  I 
look  for  a  moment  of  happiness  like 
this,  after  the  cruel  repulse  I  received 
from  you.  Have  you  yet  forgiven  my 
presumption  ?" 

"  Forgiven  you !"  replied  Rosalind ; 
•*  ah !  little  do  you  know  me  \ — ^you, 
who  have  twice  saved  me——-" 

She  stopped,  shocked  at  what  she  had 
uttered,  or  rather  at  what  she  had  all 
but  uttered. 

**  May  I  not,"  he  continued,  **  speak 
to  you  on  that  subject  so  dear  and  so 
important  to  me  ?  Yes,"  added  he,  with 
increasing  earnestness,  "  I  must  speak 
—  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  dear 
to  me — dear  beyond  all  I  hold  valu- 
able on  earth.    Will  you  hear  me,  Rosa* 

lind? 
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lind  ?  Do  you  stiU  fed  the  csme  oc^ 
indifference?  dk>  you  still  wish  me  to 
love  another  ?'* 

She  knew  not  what  to  answer;  her 
heart  was  bursting  to  pour  forth  all  its 
tenderness  and  secretly-dieri^ed  Iqve. 
— «  Mr.  De  Cliffonl,"  she  at.length  .^x- 
claimed,  ^  you  distress  me  beyond  meap> 
sure:  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  say. 
Oh,  spare  me !  I  have  long  loved-^— ea> 
teemed——" 

She  sunk  on  her  knees  on  the  ground, 
overcome  with  shame,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  exclaimed-^ 
*'  Oh,  you  have  made  me  despise  my- 
self!— what  have  I  done?  Oh  that  I 
'  could  hide  myself  for  ever  in  the  earth  T 

De  Clifibrd,  transported,  pressed  the 
hand  he  held  to  his  lips. — **  Heaven 
bless  you,  Rosalind,  for  what  you  have 
said !  How  shall  I  sufficiently  bless 
you  for .  it  ?  Tell  me  then  that  you 
will  be  mine — that  nothing  now  shall 
prevent  our  iinioii." 

"It 
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^  It  iieTer  cm  be,"  she  hintly  an^ 
swered.  **  If  you  really  love  me,  Mr. 
De  Cliffiird,  forget  what  I  have  sai^. 
Would  to  Hearen  I  had  died  ere  I  had 
uttered  it !" 

^  RooliDd !  my  beloved  Rosalind !  is 
it  possible  you  can  thus  trifle  with  my 
feeCnga?  tell  me  at  least  your  reasons 
for  rejecting  me.  If  any  thing  on  earth 
can  remove  tbem,  I  will.** 

^  Nothing  can>'^  replied  Rosalind; 
'^  apare  me  then  the  relaticm  of  what  it 
would  avail  you  little  to  know,  and 
would  caiise'  me  the  acutest  pain  to 
communicate!  I  never  can  be  yours. 
Oh,  be  generous^  and  fbi^et  what,  in  ait 
wiguarded  moment,  I  have  uttered  !'* 

^  Never,  nev^!"  cried  De  Cliflbrd, 
with  vehemence.  "  Those  words  shaH 
be  my  contort,   since  you  deny  me 

Bere  be  was  interrupted  by  the  re^ 
turn  of  iaa  swvant,  who  brought  word 

that 
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that  all  was  now  quiet  at  the  convent ; 
two  of  the  ruffians  had  fallen,  and  an- 
other (the  pretended  Spaniard)  had  been  . 
desperately  wounded ;  the  remainder  had 
escaped. 

As  a  return  to  the  convent  was  now 
perfectly  safe,  De  Clifford  and  Rosalind,  . 
accompanied  by  the  servant,  made  the 
.  best  of  their  way  thither. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  in-^ 
form  my  readers  of  the  accident  which 
brought  De  Clifford  to  Rosalind's  assist- 
ance  at  so  late  an  hour.    He  and  his 
servant  had  gone  out  that  morning  on 
a  sporting  excursion  upon  the  moun-  . 
tains.     In  the  course  of  their  ramble,  a 
large  she-wolf  darted  across  their  path, 
and  seizing  on  De  Clifford's  favourite 
pointer,  disappeared  with  it  in  an  in- 
stant up  the  mountain.    Just  then  an  . 
acquaintance  of  his  joined  him,    and 
hearing  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained* 
proposed  to  go  in  search  of  the  wolf. 

Accordingly 
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AcccHrdingly  they  went,  accompanied 
by  two  famous  Swedish  wolf-dogs,  the 
property  of  the  young  Switzer. 

The  chase  was  lotig  and  fatiguing, 
but  they  succeeded  in  killing  the  wolf, ' 
though  not  in  rescuing  the  pointer ;  the 
poor  animal  had  already  received  his 
death-wound,  and  was  struggling  under 
the  pitiless  gripe  of  the  wolf  when  they 
found  him.  De  Clifford  went  with  his 
acquaintance  home,  and  was  returning 
late  in  the  evening  to  Chateau  de  Val- 
tour,  when  the  cries  of  a  female  reached 
his  ear.  What  followed  has  already  ' 
been  related. 

As  they  passed  along  the  rocky  narrow 
pathj  De  Clifford  supported  Rosalind 
with  his  arm,  and  at  times  almost  carried 
her  along,  so  dangerous  was  the  road  they 
had  taken.     The  more  the  dangers  pro-  ' 
^ged  their  way,  the  more  delightful 
it  was  to  him,  and,  I  might  add,  to  Ro- 
salind ako. 
Her  reappearance  at  the  convent  seem- 
ed 
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ed  Kttle  short  of  a  Hurade  to  ita 
tants.  Yet,  notwithstandiog  het  obliga- 
tion to  De  Clifford^  the  abbess  cotdd  not 
help  fegaidmg  him  with  the  scrutimating 
eye  of  suspickm,  and  Would  have^  pie* 
ferwd  Roealind'.  owing  her  deltvcaance 
to  any  other  than  the  handsotoe  posses- 
sor of  Chateau  de  Valtour ;  and  fioia 
the  occurrences  of  that  night  she  dn- 
covered  the  true  js^tate  of  his  heart,  and 
more  of  Rosalind's  than  fthe  had  erer 
before  divhied. 

With  De  Clifford  this  was  no  time 
to  disguise  his  feelings;  ^id  though  Ro* 
salind  was  more  upon  her  guard,  yet 
there  were  certain  looks  and  signs  whieh 
did  not  pass  imheeded  by  the  jeahnv 
eye  of  the  abbess. 

The  night,  now  so  far  adyanced^  rut- 
dered  De  Clifford's  return  to  Wildmif-  ' 
berg  imfXKaeticable,  particularly  after 
what  had  just  occurred;  therefore  he  and 
his  servant  passed  the  remainder  of  it  at 
St  Blanck 

Early 
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Early  on  tlie  following  morning,  fa- 
ther Lepntine  visited  the  chamber  of  the 
wounded  prisoner.  He  was  stretched 
on  9  low  bed,  bis  hands  clenched,  and 
his  withered  countenance  lighted  up 
with  the  flush  of  strong  fever.  His 
eye,  full  of  frenzy,  darted  full  on  the 
confessor  as  he  approached  him.  He 
uttered  wild  and  incoherent  sentences, 
in  which  he  often  repeated  the  words — 
"  The  kdy  Eugenia — the  fiend — the 
tempter!" 

Leontine  clearly  perceived  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  delirium, 
and  that  it  would  avail  nothing  to  speak 
to  him  while  he  continued  in  that  state ; 
he  still,  however,  stood  a, silent  specta- 
tor of  the  workings  of  temporary  mad- 
ness, and  the  struggles  of  languishing 
nature.  Frequently  would  the  wretch- 
ed man  start  and  exclaim — "  'Tis  done, 
my  lord !  'tis  done !  but  I  will  be  se- 
QxeV  Then  pointing  with  his  hand,  as 
if  to  someting  in  the  chamber,  he  would 
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cover  his  face  with  the  bedclothes,  and 
uttering  a  deep  inward  groan,  sink  back 
upon  his  mat  exhausted. 

When  he  grew  more  composed,  Leon- 
tine  spoke  to  him.  He  at  first  regard- 
ed him  in  silence,  and  with  a  look  of 
stupefaction;  but  when  the  confessor 
mentioned  the  affair  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  conjured  him  to  discover  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  plot,  his  recollec- 
tion seemed  to  return,  and  he  made  the 
following  disclosure,  which  I  cannot  at- 
tempt to  give  in  his  own  words,  as  what 
he  said  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
returns  of  his  malady,  and  by  the  ques- 
tions of  father  Leontine ;  but  shall  sim- 
ply relate  it  so  as  to  render  it  most  clear 
to  my  readers : — 

Count  Altorf  returned  to  his  estate  ^ 
in  Wildenberg  about  a  month  previous 
to  the  attack  on  the  convent.  He  learnt, 
with  mingled  rage  and  disappointment, 
that  Rosalind  (for  whom  his  passion 
was  undiminished)  had  taken  reflige  in 

the 
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the  doister  of  St.  Blanch.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  be  thwarted  in  his  desires, 
and  being  of  a  fierce  and  vindictive 
temper,  he  ill  could  brook  the  repulse 
which  his  love  had  received,  and  the 
cool  ,contempt  of  a  friendless  peasant 
girl ;  and  he  swore  never  to  rest  until 
he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  law- 
less and  unruly  passion.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  haunts  of  a  band  of 
desperadoes,  whose  only  profession  was 
plunder.  More  than  once  had  they  for- 
warded his  pleasures,  and  extricated  him 
fix>m  his  difiiculties,  though  not  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  now  he  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  his  scheme,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  the  daring  and  sacri- 
legious enterprise  of  breaking  into  the 
convent  of  St.  Blanch,  and  canying 
off  Rosalind,  hinting  at  the  same  time 
that  the  riches  and  treasures  of  the  con- 
vent would  be  worth  incurring  a  little 
risk  in  obtaining. 
After  much  opposition  on  their  part^ 

c  3  and 
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and  much  argument  cm  his,  they  acced- 
ed to  his  plan,  which .  they  agreed  thus 
to  put  in  execution,  ^he  old  man, 
Hugo,  was  to  be  prevailed  on  to  act  the 
part  of  the  Spaniard ;  by  this  manoeuvre, 
when  they  had  once  scaled  the  outer 
or  court  wall,  admission  into  the  con- 
vent would  be  almost  certain. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  mysterious 
^con veijsation  in  the  convent,  which  De 
Clifford  had  imperfectly  overheard ;  aod 
the  dying  prisoner,  who  related  these 
particulars  to  father  Leontine,  was  no 
other  than  the  wretched  Hugo. 

"  My  life,"  continued  the  miseraUe 
man,  "  has  already  been  crowned  by  so 
many  acts  of  vice  and  wickedness,  that 
I  heeded  not  the  guilt  of  this  last  act  of 
violence,  and  I  consented  to  perform 
the  part  they  assigned  to  me.  It  was  I 
that  betrayed  your  convent,  and  I  have 
brought  upon  myself  the  punishment  I 
so  justly  merited.  Lay  your  hand  on 
my  brow,  holy  father,  and  feel  the  damp 

;  of 
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of  agony  and  death,  and  say,  if  you 
haive  any  mercy,  any  charity  in  you,  if 
murder,  treachery,  and  fraud,  can  obtain 
a  pardon  in  heaven?  No,  no,  I  feel  it 
is  impossible :  there  is  lio  hope  for  me !" 

A  dreadful  groan  escaped  him,  and 
he  lay  for  some  time  motionless.  He 
seemed  to  labour  under  some  violent  ' 
inward  struggle.  At  length,  by  a  strong 
convulsive  exertion,  he  raised  himself 
up,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  the  con- 
fessor, he  exclaimed — "  Father,  I  am 
"dying!  I  must  make  a  confession, 
which  but  yesterday  I  would  have  con- 
cealed at  the  risk  of  my/'existence.  I 
must  tell  a  tale,  horrible  enough,  and 
guilty  enough,  to  shake  these  walls  from 
their  foundations ;  but  it  must  not  be 
for  your  ear  alone*"  He  waved  his  head 
and  cried — *'  Call  them,  call  them  all ! 
Let  heaven  and  earth  hear  me !" 

Leontine  summoned  the  abbess. 

When  the  old  man  saw  her,  he  shook 

C  3  his 
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his  head,  and  said — ^*  No»  no,  thai  is  not 
her/' 

Tillable  to  understand  what  he  meant, 
they  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  explana- 
tion. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  replied;  "  she  is 
dead ;  she  is  gone  far  from  henee !" 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  forehead, 
as  if  endeavouring  to  recall  some  reooi-f 
lections  to  his  mind.  At  length  be 
broke  silence,  and  spoke  as  follows  :— 

"I  am  a  native  of  Ijanguedoc ;  my 
real  name  is  Andr^  Dumot,  though 
latterly  I  have  passed  among  my  com- 
rades by  the  name  of  Hugo.  Early  in 
life  I  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
powerful  family  of  St.  Claire.  I  rose 
high  in  my  master's  favour,  and  in  time 
became  his  confidential  valet.  About 
that  time  the  marquis  married." 

Here  Andr^  paused,  overpowered  by 
some  dreadful  remembrance.  — ;-  **  He 
married  a  lady,  whose  beauty,  rank,  and 

worth, 
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worth,  were  unexceptionable;  but  I 
hated  her  and  all  of  her  family.  Her  fa- 
ther had  prosecuted  and  convicted  my 
only  brother  of  a  crime  which  doomed 
him  to  death — ^he  was  broke  on  the 
wheel !  This  brought  disgrace  on  me, 
and  on  all  my  relations :  I  never  for-^ 
gave  it.  I  hated  him  and  his,  and, 
above  all,  I  hated  his  daughter,  who 
was  placed  in  a  situation  which  gave 
her  power  over  one  whom  her. father 
had  so  deeply  injured.  I  vowed  to  re- 
venge my  brother's  death ;  and  I  did  re- 
venge it.  I  exasperated  her  lord  against 
her.  I  tried  by  every  means  to  sow  ' 
the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  hatred  in  his 
breast,  urged  on  by  a  fiend  like  myself 
I  will  not  name  her,  but  she  was  a  very 
fiend* 

^  My  master  and  his  lady,  some  time 
after  this,  left  Languedoc  for  Italy.  I 
accompanied  them,  as  did  also  my  ac- 
complice in  wickedness.  Whilst  we  re- 
nudned  there,  the  marchioness  gave  birth 

c  4  to 
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to  a  daughter,  her  second,  but  only-aor- 
viving  child.  Her  husband  disoDYennl 
an  intimacy  between  her  and  a  young 
Italian  gentleman,  signor  Cavigni.  He 
was  of  a  good  family,  and  very  hand- 
some. My  accomplice  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity  to  put  in  practice  cor 
revengeful  designs,  and  we  worked  upcai 
the  marquis  until  he  believed  that^Us 
lady  was  faulty  with  signor  Cavigm^ 
Happily  for  that  young  man,  he  wa«* 
obliged  to  quit  the  Italian  states  at  that 
time;  had  he  remained  there,  the  mar- 
quis's, jealousy  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  him.  We  left  Italy,  taking  with  as 
a  Neapolitan,  my  intimate  companion^ 
as  assistant  valet  with  myself  This 
man,  Abruzzo,  was  well  versed  in  all 
kinds  of  villany,  and  never  so  haqupy 
as  when  ruining  the  pieace  of  others. 
We  entered  Switzerland  by  Mount  St 
Gothard." 

Here  an   expression   of  the  deepest 
agony  lighted  up  Andre's  dim  eye.     He 

paused 
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;ed  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued 
recital  thus: — "  I  am  now  come  to 
summing  up  of  all  my  guilt,  to  that 
dfiil  period,  that  scene  of  horror, 
di  has  damned  my  soul  beyond  the 
J  of  redemption!  That  watchful 
oy  of  the  marchioness — that  fiend 

woman,  who  urged  me  on  to  my 
i^,  came  secretly  to  me,  and  laid 
plan  of  the  most  horrid  guilt  that 

entered  into  woman's  heart.  She 
e  tempting  me  with  the  wages  of 

it  was  to  be  the  price  of  blood, 
the  innocent  lady  Eugenia  was  the 
ined  victim.  She  made  me  swear 
Kecute  the  foul  design  — *  Let  not 
lorrow's  sun,'  said  she,  with  the  fire 
ell  in  her  eye,  *  let  not  to-morrow*s 
behold  the  marchioness  St.  Claire 
the  earth!  This  evening  she  will 
n  the  road  from  here  to  the  vale  of 
denberg.  Abruzzo  is  her  only  con- 
tor;  he  knows  his  part,  and  has  sworn. 
I  man.    Remember  your  injuries— 

c  5  Remember 
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Remember  who  was  your  hrothet^s  mur- 
derer I  and  all  is  safe — the  marquis  is 
in  our  plot  r 

"  She  left  me ;  but  the  evil  one  was 
with  me — he  urged  me  on.  I  rushed 
forwards  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
dreadful  deed,  constantly  recalling  to 
my  mind,  as  she  had  bid  me,  my  un- 
happy br(Tther's  sufferings  and  death. 
I  rapidly  walked  along  the  side  x£  the 
mountain,  until  I  came  to  a  wild  atnd 
lonely  glen,  where  I  was  to  wait  till 
the  carriage  came  up.  I  did  not  wait 
long.  Abruzzo  jumped  down  from  the 
coach-box,  and  forced  open  the  carriage- 
door.  The  marchioness  and  her  infant 
daughter,  the  lady  Rosalind,  were  alcme 
in  the  carriage." 

'<  Bx)salind  \  Rosalind !    Great  God  r 
exclaimed  the  abbess. 

Her  words  were  echoed  by   father 
Leontine. 

"  What  have  I  said  ?"  cried  the  peni- 
tent, greatly  agitated. 

«  Proceed, 
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*•  Proceed,  proceed,**  returned  Leon- 
tine. 

"  We  dragged  them  from  the  carri- 
age, unheeding  their  screams.  The  hor- 
rid deed  was  done;  but  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  take  the  child's  life.  Abruzzo 
would  have  done  it,  but  I  prevented 
him  by  giving  a  false  alarm.  We  left 
the  scene  of  murder ;  but  the  Almighty 
shewed  his  abhorrence  of  our  crime,  by 
sending  the  most  dreadful  storm  we 
had  eithCT  of  us  ever  been  in.  Yes,  I 
can  never  forget  it ;  the  fire  even  blazed 
around  us,  and  I  cried  to  my  terrified 
ocmipanion  that  hell  was  ready  for  us. 
What  has  passed  since  that  night  o( 
horror  is  almost  gone  fix>m  my  mind. 
I  returned  to  Italy  with  Abruzzo.  I 
plunged  with  him  into  all  kinds  of 
guilt  and  riot  We  joined  ourselves  to 
a  band  of  lawless  men^  and  were  at  last 
oldiged  to  fly  with  them  from  Italy. 
What  led  us  again  to  Switzerland  I 
cannot  now  tell." 

c  6  Andr^ 
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Andr^  Slink  back,  exhmisted  and  iHo- 
tionless. 

The  afeb^  and  Leontine  gazed  on 
him  vnth  deep  attention,  ponvmoed  thai 
fhey  had  distovered  the  long-^^oncealed 
secret  of  the  mtirder,  and  the  family  of 
Rosalind.  It  was  proposed  by  Leon* 
tine,  that  she  should  be  sent  for  itito 
the  room  j  thinking  that  if  she  bore  any 
resemblance  to  her  mother,  Andl^  ifiight 
discover  it  in  her. 

Accordingly  she  was  summoned*  SM 
approached  with  awe  the  bedside  of  th^ 
dying  prisoner. 

The  noise  which  was  occasioned  by 
her  coming  into  the  room  aroused  the 
last  spai^k  of  life  remaining  in  Andr^ 
He  saw  Rosalind  standing  beside  him, 
and  uttering  a  cry  of  indescribable  t»- 
ror,  he  exclaimed— "  Ah !  ah!  still  ther^ 
injured  lady  !    They  are  killing  me  too !" 

His  head  fell  lifeless  on  his  breast 
Andr6  was  no  more. 

Rosalind,   dreadfully  shocked,   stood 

motionless. 
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motionless,  her  eyes  rivetted-  on  the 
oorpse  of  her  mother's  murderer,  though, 
as  she  believed,  on  the  prisoner  only 
who  h^d  been  woanded  in  the  last 
night's  fray.  * 

The  abbess  led  her  away  from  the 
awfiil  spectacle  of  death,  and  in  a  few 
words  told  her,  that  by  the  confession 
of  the  deceased,  the  l(Hig-concealed  se- 
cret of  her  family  had  been  discovered: 

She  trembled  violently;  her  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  faintness  came  over  her, 
and  she  leaned  against  the  wall  for  sup- 
port. 

Her  kind  friend  assisted  her  to  leave 
the  room.  Father  Leontine  remained 
by  the  body  of  the  penitent. 


■ ;  ■•    *  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^  For  thee,  Revenge !  we  oft  relinquish  all 
Most  prized  by  man ;  and  yet,  when  we  shall  fidl 
From  our  high  state  of  God-like  innocence, 
Thoa  canst  not  succour  us.    Canst  thoa  recall 
Our  banished  peace  f    Oh,  canst  thoa  recompense 
Our  feelings  for  the  sacrifice  we  made  to  sate 
Thy  demon  thirst  ?    Thy  stamp  is  -traced 
Upon  the  guilty  brow  :  thy  poisOn*d  sting 
Is  planted  in  the  breast — there  it  is  placed. 
And  there  must  rankle,  until  death  shall  bring. 
Not  cold  oblivion,  not  the  quiet  tomb. 
Bat  darkness,  horror,  anguish,  deep  despair, 
And  fiercest  burning.    This  must  be  the  doom. 
The  endless  portion  which  the  soul  must  bear ; 
The  liying  death  thy  voice  would  bid  us  dare/' 

De  Clifford  had  awaited  anxiously  the 
result  of  Leontine's  conference  with  the 
prisoner,  being  very  desirous  of  learning 
how  far  count  Altorf  was  implicated  in 
the  dishonourable  plot.  As  he  had  ren- 
dered such  essential  service  to  their  con- 
■  vent 
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vent  and  community,  he  was  considered 
as  entitled  to  their  confidence,  and  the 
abbess  herself  related  to  him  that  part 
of  Andre's  confession  which  respected 
the  attack  on  the  convent. 

De  Clifford  heard,  with  a  nuxture  of 
ooncem  and  astonishment,  that  the  de- 
creased prisoner  was  his  mysterious  pro- 
t:ector  in  the  cavern ;  but  now  that  the 
unhappy  man  was  no  more,   he  consi- 
flered  his  promise  of  secrecy  no  longer 
l)inding,    and    therefore  disclosed    the 
vrhole  to  the  abbess  and  father  Leon- 
tine.     They  advised  him  to  go  to  the 
magistrate   at  Ugchweitz,    and   make 
Inown  to  him  what  he  had  related  to 
them. 

He  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and 
liContjae  and  he  set  out  together  for 
XJgdhweitz. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  abbess  took 
Hosalind  into  the  small  apartment  be- 
fore-mentioned as  particularly  dedicated 

to 
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to  her  use,  and  related  to  her  what  the 
dying  Andr^  had  disclosed.  ^ 

Rosalind  silently  thanked  Heaven  for 
bringing  to  light  a  secret,  the  ignorance 
of  which  had  occasioned  her  so  much 
uneasiness  and  uncertainty.  She  had 
now  a  name  which  she  could  with  pro- 
priety call  her  own,  and  belonged  to  pa- 
rents  whose  memory  she  already  vene- 
rated; for  the  abbess  had,  from  kind-' 
ness,  concealed  from  her  the  suspicion 
which  rested  on  the  marquis  with  re- 
gard to  his  wife's  death. 

The  abbess  took  from  her  scrutoire' 
a  packet  securely  sealed,  which  she  held 
up  to  "Rosalind.  On  one  side  of  it  the 
following  words  were  written : — 

•^In  the  name  of  God  and  of  our  holy 
religion,  Elinor  de  Marigny  makes,  as 
her  last  request  to  Catherine  Antoinette^ 
abbess  of  the  most  sacred  order  of  St. 
Blanch,  that  this  packet  may  remain 
unopened  until  a  year  after  the  same 

Elinor 
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Elinor  de  Marigny's  death,  unless  some- 
ddng .  transpires  which  nearly  concerns 
Bosalind  Rocha  within  the  above-men- 
tioned period." 

Rosalind  looked  at  the  abbess  as  if 
for  an  e^^planation . 

"I  have  hitherto/' said  the  latter, 
**  strictly  confOTined  with  the  requesi  of 
"  my  departed  daughter ;  but  after  what 
ba$  just  occurred,  I  feel  my  hands  no 
teiger  tied.  I  have  performed  my  pro- 
iQise  to  Elinor,  and  shall,  without  scru- 
ple^ open  the  packet." 

3he  broke  the  seals,  and  opened  a  large 
manuscript,  written  by  sister  Elinor,  and 
refid  as  follows : — 


**  The  veil  is  rent;  the  dark 
curtain  which  has  so  long  obscured  me 
fifom  every  eye,  but  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
**  removed ;  and  they  who  peruse  this 
^*i«tiuscript  will  behold  exposed  to  view 

the 
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the  crimes  and  the  misery  of  Elinor  de 
Marigny.  But  the  heart  which  would 
have  broke  at  the  disclosure  will  have 
ceased  to  beat,  and  the  soul  which  never 
confessed  its  guilt  to  any  but  its  great 
and  eternal  Judge,  will  have  fled  ere 
^hat  is  unfolded  in  the  following  pages 
shall  meet  the  eye  of  man ! 

"  My  mother  was  an  only  daughf^ 
of  the  powerful  family  of  St.  Claire,  who 
have  long  enjoyed  the  possession  of  thA 
immense  estates  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  together  with  their  monarch's 
favour,  the  glory  of  their  arms,  and  the 
universal  love  and  respect  of  their  coun- 
try. Victoire  St.  Claire,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  commands  of  her  family, 
united  herself  to  a  younger  brother  of 
the  inferior  house  of  Marigny.  After 
this  rash  step  she  was  disregarded  by 
her  iriends,  and  lived  an  exile  from  her 
parents  with  her  husband,  who  not  only 
ill-treated  and  neglected,  but  also  up- 
braided 
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her  with  her  disobedience  to  her 
rdations,  although  she  had  sacrificed  her 
fiNftiine,  her  peace,  her  all,  for  him. 
.  **  Worn  down  with  grief,  she  only  lived 
to  bring  me.  into  the  world,  and  then 
sunk  into  an  early  grave,  the  victim  of 
her  own  imprudence  and  misplaced  af- 
fection.    Soon  after  my  birth,  my  father 
l»came  the  prey  of  a  malady  brought 
on  by  his  own  intemperance  ^md  ex- 
cesses, and  left  his  orphan  child  totally 
unprovided  for.     My  forlorn  and  help- 
less situation  awakened  the  feeling  of 
natural  affection  which  had  for  a  time 
lain  dormant  in  the  breast  of  my  mo- 
therms   brother,    the  then   marquis    St. 
Claire.     He  took  me  to  reside  in  his 
chateau   with  his  son,  who  was  then 
eleven  years  old,  and  his  daughter,  who 
Was  a  few 'years  younger.     As  I  grew 
up,  a  temper  the  most  violent  began  to 
unfold  itself  in  me :  I  set  every  one  at 
d^iance — I  loved  no  one,  and  was  loved 
hy  none. 

«  When 
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"  When  I  was  turned  of  fifteen,  my 
cousin  Adolphus  Henrie  returned  to 
Languedoc  from  Paris,  where  he  bad 
been  for  the  completion  of  his  education. 
His  spirit  was  haughty  and  imperious 
as  my  own  ^  and  his  passions,  like  min^ 
were  strong  and  uncontrolled.  I  ad- 
mired his  manly  beauty,  hts  noble  mi^n ; 
his  perished  and  elegant  manners  awa- 
kened a  sentiment  in  my  breast,  which, 
from  its  ungovernable  fury,  deserved  not 
the  name  of  love ;  it  was  a  sentiment 
which  all  who  have  a  feeling  of  virtue 
and  purity  in  their  hearts  must  abhw, 
and  blush  to  name.  I  loved  him  to 
madness,  and  saw  that  he  still  remained 
indifferent  and  cold  to  me. 

"  His  father  died,  and  he  became  mar- 
quis  St.  Claire.  About  that  time  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  young  and  ami- 
able woman,  whose  birth  was  equal  to 
his  own.  He  married  her,  and  I  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  her  establi^* 
ed  at  Chateau  St.  Claire  as  its  sole  mis- 
tress, 
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tress,  and  tlie  wife  of  my  beloved  Hen- 
rie,  who  perfectly  adored  her.  I  was 
worked  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy ;  and 
then  it  was  that  I  vowed  never  to  rest 
until  I  had  ruined  the  reputation,  and 
sacrificed  the  life,  of  my  young  and 
lovely  rival.  Yes,  I  took  this  horrid 
resolution;  and  from  that  time  the  only 
solace  of  my  life  was  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  completion  of  it. 

**  Whilst  I  was  thus  planning  her 
ruin,  the  unsuspecting  marchioness  la- 
vished the  utmost  tenderness  upon  me. 
She  loved  me,  in  spite  of  my  forbidding, 
unconcUiating  temper,  and  daily  strove 
to  soften  it,  by  unwearied  marks  of  affec- 
tion; but,  notwithstanding  her  sweet- 
ness, I  hated  her.  She  possessed  what 
I  alone  coveted,  the  heart  of  Henrie; 
without  it.  Heaven  would  have  been  a 
blank  to^me. 

^  Soon  after  their  marriage^  M.  de  la 
Marsonnier,  a  near  relation  of  the  mar- 
qms,  came,  by  his  particular  invitatu»i» 
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to  visit  them  at  Chateau  St.  Claire.  He 
was  a  young  man,  of  pleasing  person 
and  manners.  The  marchioness  at  firsf 
received  him  with  kmdness,  as  the  fnend 
and  relation  of  her  husband,  and  after- 
wards esteemed  him  for  his  own  sake. 
She  was  of  a  disposition  to  shew  affec- 
tion to  every  one,  and  where  she  felt  a 
particular  preference,  was  unable  to  con- 
ceal it.  The  marquis,  naturally  jealous, 
to  a  degree  which  has  rarely  been  equal- 
led, perceived  his  wife's  friendship  for 
Marsonnier,  and  construed  it  into  an 
attachment  of  a  very  diflferent  nature. 
One  day,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  hinted 
it  to  me.  I  saw,  with  malicious  joy, 
that  the  time  was  arrived  in  which  the 
first  seeds  of  discord  might  be  :Sown  in 
his  breast.  I  at  first  afiected  to  disbe- 
lieve what  he  told  me ;  but  while  I  out- 
wardly appeared  to  defend  the  fame  <rf 
the  marchioness,  I  was  secretly  and  drt> 
fully  confirming  the  suspicion  in  his 
mind,  and  adding  fresh  fuel  to  his  jea- 
lousy. 
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kmsy.  In  this  diabolical  work  I  had  a 
dulii)!  accomplice  —  the  marquis's  own 
valet.  This  man,  for  what  reason  I  then 
knew  not,  hated  the  amiable  marchio- 
ness as  inveterately  as  I  did,  and  seem- 
ed as  fully  bent  on  her  destruction.  He 
was  a  favourite  with  his  master,  and 
possessed  much  of  his  confidence. 

^'  Thus  situate,  and  with  a  heart 
^subtle  and  revengeful  as  his,  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  infuse  deadly  poison  into  the 
jealous  mind  of  the  marquis.  He  grew 
faaorose  and  tyrannical,  treating  his  wife 
and  Marsonnier  with  cool  and  haughty 
contempt,  never  giving  way  to  his  more 
violent  passions,  except  when  in  the 
presence  of  Andr^  or  myself. 

^  Marsonnier  perceived  that  j9ome- 
thing  was  wrong ;  he  saw  that  the  mar- 
quis disliked  him,  and  determined.no 
linger  to  remain  where  he  was  con- 
fidered  an  intruder.  But  his  d^artyre 
did  not  restore  peace  to  Chateau  St 
The  marquis  had  drunk  already 

too 
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too  deeply  of  the  poisoned  cup:  the 
flame  was  kindled,  the  ruin  begun.  His 
unhap^  wife  mourned  in  silence  over 
her  husband's  altered  behaviour  and  es- 
ti^nged  affection ;  it  de^ssed  her  spi- 
rits, and  she  fell  into  u  settled '  melan- 
choly. Away  from  all  her  family^,  she 
had  no  friend  to  whom  she  could  open 
her  heart.  The  countess  D*Aldmbert, 
who  was  the  marquis's  sifter,  was  fondly 
attached  to  her;  but  she.  resided  at  a 
distance.  I  merited  not  her  confidence ; 
and  indeed,  had  she  been  inclined  to 
give  it,  I,  knowing  myself  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  her  sorrows,  would  have  fdt 
the  upbraidings  of  my  own  consci^ice 
too  keenly  to  have  b(»me  the  recital  of 
them. 

*•  There  was  one  honest  creature,  the 
wife  of  Andr^,  who  was  most  faithfully 
attached  to  her;  but  the  marchioness 
imew  too  well  the  duty  of  a  wi£^  «o 
have  entrusted  her  confidence  to  a  do* 
mestic. 

''Near 
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**  ^ear  a  year  had  elapsed  sinoe  the 
departure  of  Marsonnier,  when  the  mar- 
chioness gave  bulh  to  a  son.  Her  lord» 
ingtead  of  rejoicing  at  an  event  which 
every  one  imagined  would  have  so  great- 
ly  increased  his  happiness,  took  an  aver- 
sion to  his  infant,  and  grew  more  and 
more  estranged  from  his  wife.  This 
unnatural  aversion  was  occasicxied  by 
the  influence  of  the  subtle  Andr^,  who 
persuaded  him  that  the  child  was  not 
l|ist  but  the  fruit  of  the  mardiioness's 
amour  with  Marsonnier. 

"  Happily  the  child  did  not  survive 
to  experience  a  parent's  hatred ;  it  died 
ok  the  sixth  day  after  its  birth. 

f^  Scarcely  had  the  marchicmess  re- 
covered from  her  confinement,  when 
Henrie  announced  his  intention  of  tra- 
velling into  Italy,  desiring  her  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  accom- 
panying him.  I  was  determined  to  die 
rather  than  be  separated  from  hun»  and 
therefore  declared  that  I  would  npair 
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to  a  convent,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis,  of  which  my  aunt  was  the  su- 
perior. This,  as  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  marquis  to  cross  Mount 
Cenis,  would  enable  me  to  accompany 
him  at  least  so  far. 

"  We  left  Languedoc,  passing  into 
Savoy,  I  had  by  this  time  rendered 
myself  in  a  manner  necessary  to  the  mar- 
quis ;  and  an  illicit  passion  was  gradual- 
ly awakened  in  his  heart.  Never  could 
Henrie  have  felt  for  me  any  other  kind  of 
love,  although  he  frequently  said  to  me — 
*  Oh,  Elinor,  how  wayward  was  the  des- 
tiny which  led  me  to  unite  myself  .with 
that  artful  and  degraded  woman,  when 
1  might  have  enjoyed  the  height  of  hap- 
piness with  you !' 

"  I  pretended  to  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile him  to  what  he  styled  his  wretched 
fate;    for  1  knew  that  by  doing  so,  I 
was   incensing   him   more   against  the^ 
marchioness.  ' 

**  We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
^  •  Cenis. 
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Cenis.  Here  it  was  that  Henrie  en- 
treated me  not  to  leave  him.  This  was 
all  I  wanted,  and  instead  of  repairing  to 
fte  convent  of  St.  Vironique,  I  accom- 
panied them  across  the  mountain,  with 
th^m  entered  Turin,  and  from  thence 
to  Naples,  where  we  took  up  our  abode 
in  the  Villa  Montieri.  The  marquis 
kept  up  a  magnificent  establishment, 
and  received,- and  was  entertained  by, 
most  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  and 
people  of  fashion  and  distinction,  resid- 
ing in  and  near  Naples.  Among  others 
who  visited  at  Villa  Montieri,  was  sig- 
ner Cavigni,  a  young  man  of  high  birth, 
splendid  talents,  noble,  generous,  and 
gay^  possessing  a  person  the  most  eng^- 
iiig,  and  manners  the  most  elegant  and 
refined  imaginable.  He  was  universally 
courted  and  admired,  had  a  highly, 
cultivated  taste  for  literature  and  the 
fine  arts ;  and  was,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  fas- 
cinating.   Even  I,  who  considered  the 
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marqiw  St.  dMce  w  the  fint  of  ccwted 
bemgs,  should  have  been  proud  ci  Ae 
attQQticiis  md  afifeotion  of  Cavigni ;  and 
I  dMuki  have  tried  my  utmost  4o  gain 
tiken^,  had  I  not  seen  that  all  his  adni- 
ratiot  was  bestowed  on  the  marehw- 
ness ;  but  this  more  than  ever  detestnin^ 
ed  me  to  rival  her  in  her  husband's  heart 
^  We  lived  in  one  continued  round, of 
expensive  company ;  one  brilliant  scene 
followed  another  in  quick  sucoession. 
Signor  Cavigni  was  frequently  with  ns 
at  the  villa,  and  abroad ;  and  if  «yer 
the  marchioness  shewed  a  marked  pie- 
ference  for  any  man  besides  her  hus- 
band, it  was  tor  him.  His  mind  wag 
congenial  to  her  own ;  he  entared  in(^ 
all  her  feelings ;  he  understood  her  cbt- 
racter,  and  1  firmly  believed  he  adwed 
her.  But  her  affection  was  pure  as  it 
was  sincere.  The  marquis,  bowevar, 
tlKNUght  otherwise,  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  that  if  Marsonnier  bad  power 
to  exdte  his  jealousy^  signor  C^^iogiUf 

who 
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^(rtio  Imd  hifiliitely  moM  than  double  his 
«ttnc*ioitt,  must  aw^^  it  still  tnort. 

0 

He  bited  him5  but  it  iwas  tm^possibte  to 
Ibrbid  him  the  house  without  a  sufficieht 

**  Aiidr^  fkiled  not  to  perfo]l*m  his 
Ipart  Oavigni  neyeir  came  to  the  villa 
lint  Ae  wily  vatet  had  not  sckne  new 
bataa»  to  bring  of  the  marchioness's 
^ilMion  fc^  him.  She  was,  by  my  c^- 
trtviMte,  frequently  left  alone  with  hhn, 
ind  tills  was  constantly  communicated 
tb  htir  husband  by  Andr^  with  much 
iiuiggeftttion. 

^  We  bad  resided  a  year  at  Naples, 
Wheii  tbe  marchioness  i^  confined  a 
MMlyd  time*  This  child  was  a  daugh- 
ter^  and  cotisoled  her  for  the  loss  of  htt 
KtUe  iMifi  whom  she  bad  never  ceased  to 
M^ret  At  VillA  Montieri  she  was,  how- 
erei*,  happier  than  she  had  been  at  Chateau  ^ 
Ik.  Claire^  as  the  tender  friendship  of 
Cftvigni  in  part  compensated  for  the  lost 
of  her  husband's  affection ;  but  this  so- 
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lace  was  taken  from  her — Cavigni  quit- 
ted Naples,  and  she  was  left  more  deso- 
late than  before,  havmg  so  long  enjoyed 
his  society. 

"  A  week  or  two  before  his  d^)ar- 
turei^  I  happened  to  go  into  the  house 
of  an  artist  in  Naples.  The  man,  was 
just  then  finishing  an  admirable  portndt 
of  Cavigni.  The  thought  strud^  roe, 
that  a  miniature  taken  from  it  might 
serve  to  forward  my  views.  I  accord- 
ingly had  it  copied ;  and  some  tiipe  after 
Cavigni  had  left  the  kingdom,  I  laid  it 
on  the  marchioness's  dressing-table^ ;  in 
such  a  manner  as  I  well  knew  would 
attract  her  lord's  attention.  He  went 
into  the  room  soon  aflter,  and  found 
the  miniature.  Rushing  into  the  apart- 
ment where  the  marchioness  was,  with 
all  the  fury  of  madness,  he  threw  the 
picture  at  her,  uttering  these  words-r- 
*  Wretched  woman!  your  guilt  and 
perfidy  are  no  longer  concealed  fk)m  me 
'^Imt  is  the  man  you  prefer  to  yoiir 

husband 
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husband- — ^to  the  husband  you  have  dis- 
honoured r 

^'The  marchioness  was  thunderstruck; 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  she  dis- 
avowed aU  knowledge  of  the  picture. 
Her  declarations  of  innocence  were  un- 
heeded ;  and  her  enraged  husband  swore 
that  he  would  seclude  her  for  ever  in 
a  convent. — *  You  shall  not,'  said  he, 

*  publish  abroad  my  shame  and  your, 
own.' 

"He  left  the  room,  and  sought  for 
me.  I  instantly  read  in  his  counte- 
nance what  had  happened.  He  related 
to  me  the  affair  of  the  picture,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  leave  Italy,  and 
abandon  the  marchioness  to  her  gaU^^nt, 
and  seek  on  foreign  shores  that  peace 
which  he  could  never  find  in  a  country 
inhabited  by  her. 

**  I  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed — 

*  When  you  leave  me,  Henrie,  what 
will  become  of  me?     I  shall  have  no 
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fii^ndy  no  refuge,  but  the  convent  of 
St.  Vironique !' 

**  This  had  the  desired  eflfect,  and  ttie 
marquis  swore  that  his  perfidious  wifi^ 
^ould  no  longer  interrupt  our  ifiutod 
happiness. 

*'  That  same  day  Andr^  put  a  letter 
into  his  hand,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
found  in  the  marchioness's  chamber.  It 
was  from  CaTigni,  full  of  friendship, 
which,  to  the  marquises  perverted,  in- 
flamed imagination,  seemed  all  illidt 
love.  No  words  can  express  his  indig- 
nation, when  he  read  the  following  words 
at  the  conclusion  :•— 

'  I  hope  soon  to  return  to  Naples  and 
to  you,  to  taste  again  of  those  en^- 
ments  which  I  can  only  find  in  your 
society.' 

'  Villain !'  he  exclaimed,  ^  and  does 
he  thus  dare  to  avow  his  guilty  passion, 
and  his  dishonourable  intenticms  ?  does 
be  dare  promise  to  return  again  to  the 

caresses 
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c^uMMtt  of  my  wife?    By  Heaven,  he 
s^laaUdier 

^  Would  to  Heftven  she  h«d  hever 
*i"^/  I  cried;  •  to  bring  disgraoe  oA 
hoiMeofSt.  CMte!* 
''At  l^at  moment  ihe  marchioness 
ime  into  the  ro6m.    Henrie  trembled 
^^vMi  pAssJ^.--*-'  Look  at  this,  madam,' 
6  caie^  in  a  constrained  voice. 
'The  mairchionesB  coloured  slightly 
fleeishg  her  letter  thus  exposed. 

*  LfObk  at  this/  he  continued,  *  and 
^^ITf  w  you  said  of  the  pictuK,  that  ydu 
^^^itfWsirAwitr 

'Idb  not  deny  that  the  letter  is  mine/ 
^he  b^an. 

*  You  dare  not  P  he  replied,  in  a  voicfe 
^f  thunder,  at  the  same  time  rending 
the  letter  in  pieces,  and  stamping  them 
valiA4t  his  feet. — '  Thus  would  I  tram|>le 
<rfi  Oie  littAe  villain  who  has  dishonoured 
you— ^yob  most  abandoned  of  women !' 

^'  The  marchioness  cast  up  her  eyes 
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and  hands  to  heaven^  and  eitdaimed' 

*  Lord  God,  hear  me  P 
'  *  The  impious  hypocrite  T  in 

the  marquis;  ^  she  dares  then  call 
God  to  witness  her  guilt!     Begone 
Prepare  to  leave  Italy,  before  all  Napl 
is  acquainted  with  yout*  disgrace !' 

**  When  she  had  left  the  room,  he  turn 
ed  to  me,  and  said — '  Elinor,  we  mus 
quit  Naples  in  a  few  days;   but  tha 
wretch  shall  never  return  to  Chatea 
St  Claire  !    What  must  I  do  with  her? 

''  I  suggested  that  she  might  be  leffsz^ 
at  some  convent. — *  And  you,  Elinor,* 
said  he,  pressing  my  hand,  *  you  will 
not  leave  me  ?' 

*  Is  it  not  impossible,'   I  answered, 

*  that  I  should  remain  with  you  ?* 

**  He  made  no  reply,  and  I  left  him 
to  his  own  reflections.  .  We  quitted 
Naples,  not  returning  by  Turin,  but 
crossing  the  bailiwicks*  of  Italy,  we 
entered    the    country  of  Ihe   Grisons, 

and 
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d  airived  at  the  pass  of  St.  (Tothard. 
1U8  I  escaped  the  convent  of  St.  Viro- 
lue. 

**  Satan  had  insinuated  a  horid  scheme 
to  my  mind— -it  was  to  sacrifice  the 
irchioness  to  my  revenge  and  ambi- 
m.     She  was,  I  saw,  the  only  bar  to 
jr  unlawful  passion,  which  I  then  term- 
love.     She  must  die !    Had  she  been 
fiished  to  a  convent,  she  might  possi- 
f  have  found  means  to  justify  herself 
heif  husband,  and  to  the  world.   Death 
raid  be  the  only  sure  means  of  pre- 
nting  her  innocence  and  my  iniquity 
on  being  brought  to  light. 
*•  'We  approached  the  small  valley  of 
ndanort,  between  Mount  Lucmainer 
d  Mount  St.  Gothard.     Here  it  was 
it  the  dreadful  resolution  was  taken, 
ie  marquis   consented,  by  saying  — 
jei  me  hear  of  her  no  more  !* 
*^  I  consulted  with   my  accomplice 
idr^,  and  engaged  him  and  another 
lain,  if  possible  still  more  base,  to 
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iieot  {ind  her  infant  Rosalind  brtathed^^3 
their  last  in  the  vale  of  Wildenberg  ^^^  ; 
at  least  so  I  imagined,  as  no  aoeountz^M; 
ev«r  reached  me  concerning  the  fate 
the  ohild. 

"  When  ttie  bloody  deed  was  done, 
fled^  with  Henrie,  to  a  remote  hamlel 


among  the  Grisons,  where,  for  a  tiiii 
we  gave  the  reins  to  our  guilty  passion 
and  while  I  revelled  in  his  arms,  I  fek 
that  Eugenia  h^  not  died  in  vain.  BulP 
that  enjoyment  was  of  short  duration  r 
the  deepest  horror  and  remorse  took 
possession  of  his  mind.  I  became  hate* 
ful  to  his  sight,  as  I  was  the  causeipf  all 
his  guilt  and  misery,  having  urged  him 
to  crimes  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  shrunk  from  with  indignation  and 
(tisgust. 

**  After  having  requited  Andr^  and  his 
Italian  accomplice  with  the  reward  of 
tb«ir  iniquity,  he  commanded  them 
never  more  to  appear  before  him«     They 

quitted 
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)tdtfed  the  coitetr^^  ^h'd,  I  Miet«, 
tanied  to  It^ty: 

"  In  titn6  he  difew  frdtti  ttie  Si  tottfes- 
do)i  of  tey  fakehood  and  guUt.  He 
MS  the  only  being  I  had  ever  either* 
lo(V6d  or  feared,  and  I  dared  itot  £sobey 
^Dta.  1  cdAfessed,  on  my  kneeft,  that 
the  murdered  marchioneito  Wafe  hltto- 
[!^t.  He  loalthed  himself  and  We,  and 
Bntuh  tihat  thdmettt  gave  hiifflMf  up  f6 
the  darkest  despair. 

*«  He  at  length  told  me  that  lie  had 
fixed  our  destinies,  and  tliial  1  must 
alnde  by  it.  He  said,  tbit  uiilefiB  I 
omsentei  to  sedilde  myself  for  tte  t^ 
niudrider  of  my  life  ih  a  coni^^t,  Mik 
strive,  by  penitence  and  prayer,  to  itffe- 
plate  my  overwhelminj^  Id&d  ttf  guHt, 
he  would  instantly  delivl|r  hitns^  aMd 
me  into  the  hands  of  public  jttstie^,  ktlA 
to  the  punishment  we  so  richly  me^ftltid. 
— •  Besol'ver  said  he,  m  a  titoe  df  au- 
thority, which  I  nevSr  dared  tb  ^u«^ 
tion  or  withstand.    '  Xet  the  iee  ytfti 
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prepare  to  obey  me^  or  siibmit  yourselTT 
to  the  doom  you  have  deserved.  I  shalL. 
share  your  punishment  and  disgrace, 
that  will  be  any  gratification  to  you- 
you  have  already  robbed  me  o£  my — 
wife  and  child,  and  you  will  then  rol^ 
me  of  my  life,  and  with  it,  of  my  hop^ 
of  mercy  in  an  eternal  world !' 

''  I  was  awed  by  his  impressive  ton^ 
and  manner  more  than  by  the  alterna- 
tive he  placed  before  me,  for  I  neveir 
feared  death  in  any  form,  and  I  consent^ 
ed  to  take  the  veil. 

'  It  is  well !'  he  replied, '  and  may  the 
severest  penance  wash  out  sins  more 
Uack  than  ever  mortal  was  stained  with 
before  P 

'^  That  very  day  he  disguised  him- 
self and  me,  and  we  left  the  country  of 
the  Grisons  together.  I -expressed  my 
surprise  at  seeing  him  take  the  road  to 
Wildenberg,  imagining,  of  all  places, 
that  vale  of  horrors  would  have  been 
the  last  he  would  have  entered. 
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•  It  is  fit,'  he  replied,  *  that  your 
nance  should  be  performed  on  the  spot 
where  your  guilt  was  perpetrated.  The 
convent  of  St.  Blanch  must  henceforth 
be  your  abode.' 

**  I  said  no  more,  but  journeyed  on 
in  silence,  until  we  reached  this  con- 
vent,  where  I  parted  with  the  marquis 
St.  Claire,  never  to  behold  him  more  !~- 
never,  until  that  day  when  we  jshall  botii, 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Him, 
whose  searching  eye  beheld  pur  mutual 
guilt,  and  whose  pardon  or  punishment 
will  then  be  extended  to  us,  according 
as  we  have  in  this  world  exploited  or 
increased  our  sins. 

'*  Oh,  what  human  mind  can  conQC|ive 
the  dreadfiil  agonies  I  have  endured 
during  my  long  residence  here !  While 
all  around  me  has  been  at  peace,  while 
the  sun  has  shined,  and  while  innocent 
nature  has  bloomed  in  tranquil  beauty, 
the  dark  tempest  has  harrowed  up  my 
souL  the  canker-worm  has  been  at  its 

silent 
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sileiit  task  in  my  hdatt,  and  ruin^n  ligkt- 
ning  has  flashed  on  my  busin!  Yet 
mortal  eye  has  never  seen  this ;  it  \m 
iterrer  bdbeld  the  frenzied  workings  if 
remorse  and  concealed  guilt,  nor  the  in^* 
tensdr  sufferings  of  a  hopeliess,  despond- 
ing mind.  The  image  of  the  !tino6ent 
mttetakMiess  has  hftunted  me  day  and 
night  An  have  witnessed  the  severe 
penanise  I  hav^  unceasingly  inflicted 
upon  myself^^  have  beheld  the  Wredk 
i^ch  ttiisery  has  wrought  In  my  fi!»me, 
but  itRMe  can  paint  to  themselves  the  in- 
ward ever-burning  fire  which  has  de- 
vtmred  my  son!. 

"  I  have  already  said,  that  I  never 
leaamt  the  fkte  of  the  marchioness's  m- 
fkrt  daughter;  but  shice  I  haVe  seen 
RbStilind  Rocha,  I  'pronounce,  Without 
HesftatioYi,  that  she  is  the  child  of  the 
nHOMpiis  and  rtardhioness  St.  Qaire.  All 
in  the  ccmverit  must  hiave  observed  the 
embtion  which  the  sight  of  her  has  at 
tiiiies  awakened  in  me.    Her  striking 

resemblance 
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resemblance  to  her  much-injured  mo- 
ther is  the  cause  of  this,  ^and  I  have 
occasionally  behel4  the  fire  of  her  fa- 
therms  eye  beaming  in  hen;.  I  have 
watched  the  varying  expression  of  her 
countenance,  and  I  have  traced,  at  times, 
a  strong  lik^iess  of  the  St  Claire  family. 
**  A  sort  of  presentiment,  that  I  should 
be  suddenly  called  to  my  great  account, 
has  induced  me  to  write  these  particii- 
kfs,  whidi  I  leave  behind  me  as  a  me-* 
BKHial  of  my  crimes,  tiiy  paiitencle,  my 

'<-  Elimok  db  MAiiioirr." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


^***  ^^^#'^i^^^^^»r 


We  are  never  made  so  ridiculous  by  the  qualities  we 
have,  as  by  those  we  affect,  to  have. 

ROC^EFOUCATJLT. 

The  abbess  here  lifted  up  her  -eyes  to 
observe  how  Rosalind  had  borne  the 
preceding  narrative.  Her  cheeks  were 
bedewed  with  tears,  and  her  hands  were 
busily,  though  unconsciously,  employed 
in  rolling  tight  her  handkerchief,  as  if 
by  bodily  exertion  to  constrain  her  men- 
tal feelings. 

The  abbess,  perceiving  the  violent 
conflict  in  her  mind,  kindly  left  her  for 
a  few  moments,  that  she  might  weep 
without  restraint.  She  laid  the  manu- 
script on  the  table,  and,  as  she  passed 
her,  affectionately  pressed  her  lips  to 

her  cheek. 

No 
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No  sooner  had  she  left  the  room,  than 
!Rosalind  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears, 
wrung  to  the  soul  with  what  she  had 
just  learnt  of  her  unhappy  parents.  She 
scarcely  knew  what  she  did,  nor  cared 
what  became  of  her.  All  she  could  re- 
peat was — '*  I  am  then  the  daughter 
of  a  murderer  r  She  jinatched  her  fa- 
ther's picture  from  her  bosom. — ^*  How 
often,''  she  exclaimed,  with  bitterness, 
•*  how  often,  and  how  fondly,  have  I 
dasped  this  picture  to  my  heart !  have 
Vjenerated,  have  almost  idolized  it !  have 
oaDed  upon  it,  as  on  the  shade  of  some 
departed  friend,  to  witness  my  prayers, 
and  to  bless  tne  with  a  parent's  hallowed 
Yoipe!  Ah!  little  did  I  think  that  the 
ori^uial  of  this  cherished  picture  was 
my  mother's  murderer!  Oh,  dreadful 
truth  !  and  oh !  the  guilty  Elinor !  But 
she  is  gone,  and  may  Heaven  forgive 
her— cause,  as  she  was,  of  so  much 
misery !" 

She  read  the  manuscript  >again  and 

again. 
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agiiiif  and  u^  s|pite  <tf  berseU;  ber  aoul 
loae  &i  judgment  agaiiiM  tibe  instEgft- 
tor  of  such  Complicated  perfidy.^*— ^  Who 
would  not  have  been  exast>erated  ?"*  she 
exdaimed.  ^  But  oh !  to  murder  f^ 
die  thought  was  too  horrible  -~  ^  to 
work  the  destrttction  of  such  on  ang^ 
who  had  even  loved  ECnor,  the  cause 
of  all  her  unhappiuess !"  Rossitind  saw 
k»  weepbig  in  secret  over^ber  dead  in^ 
faht^  kunantiug  her  husband'ts^  coldnfeM 
and  hijustioe,  without  a  fHend  to  i^jnnpa* 
thiae  in  h^  dorrows.-^''  Oh,  what  ted 
she  to  answer  for^  who  had  rendttid 
her  thus  miserabk !" 

Her  dioughts  were  here  disturtaod  Iff 
the  door  gently  opening.  She  turned 
her  head,  and  perceived  sister  Agatha) 
who  advanced  towards  her.  She  threw 
herself  into  her  arms. — ''  My  mui^ 
loved  girl,''  said  Agatha,  in  a  voice  of 
tenderness,  which  had  never  failed  to 
soothe  Rosalind's  griefs  from  her  ohild^ 
hood  to  her  riper  years^  '^  my  ever  dear 

Rosalind, 


*, 
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Rmaliiid,  iepose  yQvt  sorrows  in  the  bo* 
sgm  of  your  friend*  That  best  of  wo* 
men»  tibe  abbess,  has  fiont  me  to  you, 
VK^y  child.  I  son  acquainted  with  alL 
She  has  related  your  eventful  story  to 
me." 

"  All  r  cried  Rosalind,  "  and  will  you 
still  love  and  embrace  me?  Do  yon 
not  shrink  firom  one        ^ 

^  Who  is  the  o£Pspring  of  a  murderer  !* 
she  would  have  said,  but  Agatha  inter- 
rupted her. 

'^  My  child,  what  are  you  saying? 
You  are  the  injured,  not  the  injurer. 
Your  thoughts  are  bewildered." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Rosalind,  **  henceforth 
my  only  care  shall  be  to  lead  a  life  of 
sev«£  penance  and  self-demal.  Tell  me 
if  you  think  that  my  life,  spent  in  tit^t 
wi^,  can  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  Hc^i- 
van  fer  my  father's  crime.  Oh,  if  I 
oeold  in  any  degree  expiate  it,  I  would 
undergo  the  severest  penance  T 

''  Your  pcayer^  may  do  muds**  re- 
plied 
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plied  Agatha;  ^  but  Heaven  alone  must 
be  the  judge.  I  dare  not  presume  to 
limit  his  mercy,  or  his  vengeance.  He 
must  be  your  father's  judge,  and  has 
he  not  a  crucified  Saviour  to  plead  for 
him?" 

"  On  his  saving  mercy  I  will  rely,** 
said  she,  forming  the  holy  sign  on  her 
breast;  "  but  if  my  prayers  can  avail 
any  thing,  my  life  shall  be  entirely  ^de- 
voted. I  wUl  only  ask  for  permission 
to  fall  on  my  knees  before  the  altar  and 
pray  for  him.  I  can  never  enter  on  the 
world's  great  stage.  My  heart  will  al- 
ways be  occupied  with  this  one  solemn 
and  important  feeling.  My  soul  turns 
from  every  other  as  insignificant." 

Remember,  Rosalind,"  said  Agiatha, 
you-  are  now  no  longer  a  nameless  girl 
— *you  are  now  no  longer  an  exile  from 
your  family,  but  the  heiress  of  the  house 
of  St.  Claire.  Are  there  no  temptations 
to  lure  you  from  seclusion  ?" 

''  No,"  cried  Rosalind,  «  none !" 

But 
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But  her  fluttering  heart  asked  her — 
"  Is  there  no  De  Clifford?  Is  he  so 
soon  forgotten  ?" 

The  recollection  of  De  Clifford  thril- 
led through  her  frame.     Too  well  she 
remembered    what,   on   the   preceding 
night,  an  unguarded  moment  had  re- 
vealed  to  him.     She  had  allowed  him 
to  believe  that  she  loved  him.     This 
stung  her  to  the  soul.     Again  she  threw 
her  arms  around  Agatha,  and  hid  her- 
l>uming  cheek  in  her  bosom. 

Agatha,  astonished  at  this  augmenta- 
tion of  her  grief,  eagerly  inquired  into 
tlie  cause  of  it. 

•*  Oh,  my  mother !  my  more  than 
^^^nother!"  cried  the  weeping  Rosalind, 
**  little  do  you  know  what  is  passing  in 
^>ny  mind.*' 

* 

"  And  will  you  not  entrust  3rour  friend: 
>^thit?" 

"  She  would  despise  me,  I  have  acted 
«o  wrongly." 

Agatha  pressed  her  ,to  disclose:  her 

uneasiness 
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UPoasiness  to  her;  and  at  ha^  witli  a 
countenance  glowing  deep  as  cnmson, 
she  confided  to  her  her  late  conlereiioe 
ly^th  De  Clifibrd,  also  his  letter  to  her. 
Sbe  concealed  not  her  lon^-chartshed 
^:^9ference  for  him,  and  even  confessai 
hpw  itnprudenUy  she  had  avowed  it  ta 
l^n), — ''  Oh,  Agatha!"  she  exdaioied, 
ijiriien  she  had  related  this  last  dream- 
stance,  ''  say,  have  I  not  lost  your  good 
opinion  for  ever  ?" 

'*  No,  my  dear  Rosalinds'*  replied 
AgsAhsit  ''  all  I  feel  is  deep  concern  on 
your  account.  I  own  you  have  been 
imprudent,  but  you  are  unstained  with 
guilt.  That  alone  could  lose  you  my 
esteem.  Your  greatest  &ult  was  per- 
si^ing  m  a  determination  to  take  llie 
veil,  while  your  heart  was  devoted  to 
worldly  affections;  and  it  is  with  the 
sincerest  gratitude  that  I  now  give.  God 
thanks  for  his  merciful  interposition.  I 
consider  the  unforeseen  accident  which 
has  pr^y^ted  your  taking  tbe .  haly 

vows 
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VOW8,  as  8  most  providential  circum- 
stance; it  has  saved  you  years  pf.  re- 
pentance and  self-reproach."  . 
• .  ^  I  was  indeed  in  an  error,  but  it 
would  ha«:e  been  the  study  of  my  life 
to  have  conquered  so  fruitless  an  attach- 
ment I  had  positively  refused  Mr.  De 
Clifford's  offer;  and  although  I  could 
not  but  regret  him  just  tl;ien,  I  hoped 
that  time  ahd  reason  would  have  rc- 
condled  me  to  my  fate." 
-  "  Ah,  Rosalind !"  returned  Agatha» 
^  but  these  were  not  the  sentiments 
which  Ought  to  have  occupied  your 
hearty  on  the  eve  of  consecrating  your- 
self to  your  Maker !  Holy  and  just  as 
be  ia,  do  you  think  that  he  would  have 
accepted  of  one  whose  inclinations  were 
in  part  devoted  to  a  mortal?  Rosa- 
Und,  perhaps  you  may  revolt  at  the 
supposition,  and  the  statement ;  but  first 
call  to  'mind  the  sacred  import  of  our 
vow,  and  ask  yourself  whether  our  Gre^at 
and  Almighty  Father  would  have  been 
.  yoL.  IV.  £  satisfied 
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satisfled  to  share  jrour  heart  widi  Alget' 
non  Se  CHfibrd  ?  It  ia  Hie  wh(4e  aoul 
that  he  requires— ^no  worldly  afiGaekkaiii 
no  bidinations  of  the  fleshy  to  intrude  or 
Knger  tliere;  all  miist  be  yielded,  lor 
the  joy  of  consecrating  the  heart  pure 
#nd  unspotted  to  God  !^^ 

^  Agatht,  you  mske  me  abhor  muf^ 
self,**  cried  Rosalind.  ''  What  have  I 
done  ?  what  ought  I  to  do  ?*' 

**  G>nsult  your  own  excettent  heart 
$(nd  principles,  my  child;  they  must  be 
your  guides.'* 

^^  My  heart  rRosalind  replied ;  ^idaarl 
I  have  already  exposed  the  foUy  of  it; 
my  principles  war  against  it ;  th^  edft 
me  to  devote  my  life  to  r^ligioo.  I 
hare  much  to  repent  of.'* 

^  I^t  me  again  conjure  you^^  do 
nothing  rashly y**^  said  Agatha.  **  I  pc»* 
eeive  and  enter  into  your  delicate  fnt 
ings  with  respect  to  Mr.  De  Cfiffotd. 
Voa  tore  him^  Rosalia.  Would  la 
Heaven^  since  your  afiections  «re  daa^ 

tined 
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ined  to  be  fixed  on  man,  that  some  one 
if  yovr  own  &ith  bad  possessed  them! 
[  would  not  be  uncharitable,  but  I 
jiieve  that  my  Rosalind's  heart  is  de- 
rated to  an  heretic." 

Agatha  paused  for  a  moment^->^  It 
s  probaU^  Rosalind,  that  Mr.  De  Cli£- 
bffd  will  again  urge  his  suit ;  you  must 
'i^en  acquaint  him  with  the  history  of 
pour  parents.  If  he  really  loves  you, 
fomr&ther's  guilt  will  not  be  extended 
to  you,  and  can,  therefore,  be  no  obsta* 
de  to* his  honourable  attachment.  Then, 
Boaafind»  it  only  remains  for  you  to  fol- 
bw  tibe  dictates  of  your  own  heart  and 
priBciides.  Though  you  should  be  for 
2fwer  lost  to  me^  if  you  do  but  insure 
jFonrown  happiness,  I  shall  be  resigned.'' 

Rosalind  saw  Agatha's  quivering  lip, 
md  the  tear  which  stood  in  h»  eye. 
Otr  own  heart  was  burstmg,  so  strong 
was  the  conflict  between  her  love  fiur 
He  Qiffi>rdy  and  her  affection  for  her 

E  S  maternal 
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maternal  friend,  that  she  felt,  at  that 
moment,  nearly  resolved  to  renpunee 
the  former  to  the  latter. — "  Painful  wiU 
be  the-struggW  thought  she;  "  but 
the  sacrifice  shall  be  niade.'* 

She  had  not,  however,  the  courage  to 
give  her  resolution  utterance ;  but  she 
remained  offering  up  ft  silent  prayer,  for 
direction  and  fortitude. 
.  In  the  meantime  De  ClifiK>rd  reached 
ILJgch weitz,  and  went  directly  tb  the 
house  of  Mr,  L-» — ,  the  magistrate. 
,  Father  Leontine,  who  accompanied 
him,  communicated  to  that  gentleman 
tlie  particulars  of  the  attack  upon  the 
convent,  the  attempt  to  carry. off  Rosa- 
iind,  and  the  confession  of  Andr^,  so 
far  as  it  concerned  count  Altorf  and  the 
happily-defeated  plot 

Mr,   Li — ! —  immediately   sent  two 
officers  of  the  peace  to  apprehend  the 
count  and  his  servant ;  and  De  Clifford,.^ 
during    their    absence,    infbrtaed   Mr— 
s  L. 
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-^-  of  his  knowledge  of  the  robbers* 
place  of  concealment,  and  how  he  had 
discovered  it. 

The  magistrate  was  much  astonished 
at  the  adventure,  and  expressed  himself 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  De  Clifford  for  so 
important  a  communication.  — "  You 
liave,"  said  he,  in  a  pompous,  self-suffi- 
fdent  tone,  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
••  you  have  indeed  rendered  a  very  con- 
siderable service  to  the  community,  and 
Iiave  acted  perfectly  right,  in  addressing 
lyourself  to  one  of  its  principal  leaders. 
Some  ignorant,  misguided  persons  would 
liave  gone  and  disclosed  their  know- 
ledge of  the  affair  to  this,  that,  or  the 
^ther — to  nobody  knows  who.  But,  sir, 
^low  me,  in  the  present  instance,  to  ad- 
^ise  you  always  to  go  to  the  fountain- 
liead,  and  you  will  be  sure  that  you  are 
nght.  Think  what  might  have  been  the 
consequence,  had  you  addressed  your- 
self to  some  one  who  would  not  have 
taken  any  active  measures  in  the  pre- 

£  S  sent 
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s^it  affair ;  and  such,  I  amiure  you^  there 
are  in  this  town.  As  it  is,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  I,  who  have  the  good 
of  the  community  at  large  so  mudi  at 
heart,  and,  consequently,  so  much  in- 
fluence  in  the  country,  shall  not  fail  to 
represent  to  the  other  ruling  powers  the 
very  essential  piece  of  service  yoU  have 
rendered  us,-by  discovering  the  abode  of 
those  wretches." 

X>e  Clifford  bit  his  lip,  and  with  diffi^ 
culty  suppressed  a  smile.— «-^  The  man 
takes  me  for  a  common  informer,  and 
intends  me  the  honour  of  procuring  me 
the  high  office  of  thieftaker-general.** 

He  concealed  the  ridiculous  idea,  and 
professed  all  becoming  gratitude  to  the 
great  man. 

The  two  constables  who  had  been 
sent  to  summon  count  Altorf  returned, 
after  a  fruitless  expedition.     He  had   ' 
escaped  their  vigilance.    Neither  he  nor 
his  servant  had  been  seen  or  heard  df^ 
»ince  the  preceding  evening. 

Mr 
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Mn  L'  y  much  enraged  at  the  de- 
campment of  the  principal  conspirator, 
set  on  foot  a  strict  search  after  the  fugi- 
tives.  This  was  his  first  stejx  His  next 
WIS  to  mspect  the  stronghold  of  iivs 
iMndittL  As  this  might  ^  be  rather  a 
perilous  expedition^  he  was  accompanied 
bjr  a  small  military  guard,  as  well  as 
Ms  two  head-men,  the  peace-officers. 

De  Clifford  offered  to  act  as  guide* 
It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  he 
Bgean  found  the  well-concealed  abode 
of  the  desperadoes.  Followed  by  Mr. 
L'  ■  '■  and  his  escort,  he  retraced  his 
steps  along  the  brink  of  the  subterranean 
precipice.  Daylight  extended  but  a 
little  way  into  this  dreary  vault,  and 
they  proceeded,  guided  entirely  by  the 
Hgfat  of  their  torches.  The  roaring  of 
the  waterfall  rather  alarmed  the  com- 
pany, as  they  knew  not  but  the  next 
8tep  might  precipitate  them  into  tome 
hidden  gulf.    De  Clifford  pointed  out 

£  4  the 
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the  door,  concealed  behind  the  rock  in 
a  Kttle  recess. 

They  instantly  burst  it  open,  but  all 
was  still  and.  gloomy  within,  as  the  ca« 
vem  they  had  traversed.  Not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard.  Astonishment  and 
vexation  took  possession  of  all  at  this 
sudden  evacuation  of  the  enemy's  strong* 
hold.  They  looked  around  the  cave, 
where  no  vestige  of  recent  habitation 
appeared,  except  that  in*  one  comer  .a 
few  ashes  and  extinguished  embers  re^ 
mained,  t6  shew  that  there  had  been  a 
fire  there.  The  walls  of  the  cave  were 
all  stript.  The  chests  and  other  move- 
ables which  De  Clifford  had  before  seen 
there  were  gone ;  and  no  remains  of  fur- 
niture were  there,  but  a  few  rusty  pad- 
locks, and  a  heap  of  rubbish  piled  up 
in  another  corner,  covered  with  dust 
and  ashes.  It  was  evident  that  the  law- 
less inhabitants,  foreseeing  that  the  cap- 
ture of  their  comrade  might  be  the 

means 
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ifteans  of  a  discovery  of  their  retreat, 
and  not  being  prepared  to  withstand  an 
attack  from  the  officers  of  justice,  had 
decamped  on  the  very  night  of  their 
defeat,  burning  what  they  could  not 
carry  away  with  them,  and  leaving  no^ 
thing  which  might  lead  to  their  detec- 
tion. 

De  Clifford,  before  they  left  the  cave,. 

liad  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  heap 

of  rubbish  before-mentioned,  not  expect- 

3)Qg  to. find  any  thing  to  gratify  his  curi-. 

osity,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  leaving 

iiothing  uninspected.     He  turned  over 

^ith   his   stick   the  burnt  embers  and 

scraps  of  paper..    At  last  his  stick  struck. 

^against  something  more  substantial.    He 

stooped,  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,, 

drew  from  under  the  rubbish  a  small 

]K)cketbook,.  much  injured  by  dirt  and 

damp*.    He  opened  it,  and  observed  a 

sDdall  passage,  written  in  French,  in  a 

female'  hand ;  it  was  a  short  memoran* 

i^T»i  and  was  as  follows  ^ — 

E.  &  *^  Bosalvni 
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*'  Roiolind  Ptctdre,  dmghter  ofAdd^ 
pkU8  Henrie  and  Eugenia  St.  dlaire, 
bom,  Mth  of  April,  at  VtUa  Montieri, 
Naples/'  ' 

The  book  dropped  from  his  hand.*-* 
"  Great  God  r  he  exclaimed^  •*  the 
mystery  is  at  length  revealed  T 

This  exclamation  awakened  the  eurir 
<MB(ity  of  all  who  heard  it ;  but  De  Qif^ 
ford  declined  giving  any  explanati(Mn, 
only  sayings  that  he  had  made  »  dis- 
covery which  nearly  concerned  himself 
but  which  could  in  no  way  interest,  en* 
be  of  consequence,  to  any  one  present 
Taking  with  him  this  precious  memorial 
of  the  birth  and  family  of  Rosalind,  he 
4nd  the  rest  of  the  party  left  the 
after  having  secured  the  door  of 
subterranean  apartment. 

Much  as  Mr.  L had  been  disoon 

eerted  at  the  escape  of  count  Altorl^  hi 
disa^)ointment  was  now  doubled,   oi 
l6«l(^)g  that  the  robbers  had  eluded  h 
search.    lie  had  expected  mudi  pndse^ 

ap 
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mA  iSci$iXkj  letters  c£  thanks^  ^m  the 
iiOiiet  ruUng  powers^  upon  this  gtttAd 
^icMsioli;  mA  now  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Ugchweitz  with  his  formli^ 
aUe  retinue,  uncrowned  wkb  glory  (roixi 
the  expedition.  He  rented  his  vexa- 
tion in  bitter  execrations  tfgainst  the 
tuilaway  culprits. 

De  Clifford  was  so  entirely  takefi 
tip  with  the  discovery  he  had  made,  tliftt 
he  hardly  heard  the  rage  of  Mr.  L— — . 
It  appeared  clear  to  him,  that  Rosalind 
Wad,  in  reality,  the  daughter  of  the  mar- 
ffoM  and  marchioness  St.  Claire,  though 
fiom  what  strange  circumstance  sepa^ 
Mted  from,  and  unknown  to  the  family, 
he  could  not  conjecture.  He  called  to 
ttdnd  all  be  had  heard  from  Nannette, 
and  fi!om  lady  Julia,  and,  above  all,  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  between  Ro^ 
nfind  and  the  marchionesses  portrait  at 
Chateau  St  Claire,  and  felt  more  waA 
faote  convinced ;  but  how  the  marchky»^ 
Iteflf  &  poeketbook  bad  j^IIen  into  the 

]£  6  hands 
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hands  of  the  banditti,  appeared  atill  » 
mystery  to  him.  Not  so  will  it  appear 
to  my  reader,  who  has,  no  doubt,  already 
surmised  the  truth. 

This  pocketbook  had,  by  some  cir* 
cumstance  or  other,  probably  from  re^ 
morse  for  the  deed  he  had  committed^ 
been  carefully  preserved  by  Aiidr^  and 
had,  most  likely,,  been  passed  unheeded 
by  his  comrades,  when  in  their  hasty 
departure  tliey  Emptied  the  rubbish  out 
of  their  chests  and  portmanteaux.  :.  ... 

As  Andrd's  story  was  not  known  to 
De  Clifford,  his  astonishment  was  natu* 
ral.  On  examining  the  book  more  mi* 
nutely,  he  found  a  letter,  addressed  to 
the  marchioness  St.  Claire,  at  Chateau 
^t  Claire,  in  the  handwriting  of  her  sisr 
ter-in-law,  and  signed  Victoire  D'Alfjm- 
bert,  whom  De  Clifford  knew  to  be  the 
present  marchioness  St.  Claire.  It  was 
a  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of 
the  late  marchioness's  infant  son.  All 
these  circumstances  he  connected  with 

the 
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the  attack  on  the  convent,  andthe  attetnpt 
which  had  then  been  made  to  carry  off 
JU)8dUnd»  concluding^  from  count  Air 
torTs .  connexion  with  the  banditti,  that 
he.  was  not  ignorant  of  Rosalind's  births 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  her  being 
th^  heiress  of  St.  Claire  had  induced 
him  partly  to  devise  so  dishonourable  a 
plot.  He  determined  to  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  St.  Blanch,  and  communis 
cate  the  discovery  he  had  made,  to  the 
abbess.  He  therefore  sent  his  servant 
on  to  Chateau  de  Valtour,  to  quiet  the 
fears  which  he  knew  must  havQ  been 
fiwakened  fc^  his  safety  in  the  breast  of 
the  faithful  Marguerite ;  and  in  spite  of 
lk  .pressing  invitation  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  L— — ,  to  return  i^ith  him 
to  UgchweitZi  he  took  Uie  road  to  the 
coqivent;.  .    ,> 

^  /Wh^n  arrived  there,,  he  requested  to 
qpeakwith  the  abbess.  After  jrdiating 
to  her  the  meaat^jfes  takeii  l^^  Mr.  L— r~f 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  villains  who 
,  J  had 
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had  violated  Hhe  sacteA  elontf:el>  <f  St 
Bktncli,  ht  produced  tlie  pMketbook, 
told  hef  how  it  fell  into  his  hatids,  and 
shewed  her  the  passage  relating  to  lUv 
salind's  birth,  and  the  lett^  of  the  ooant<^ 
iess  D'Alembert. 

•  The  abbess  read  the  passage  attentire* 
!y,  and  then  raising  her  eyes  to  heairm, 
exdaimed— ^  Thank  God!  it  is  then  at 
I  wished  f" 

De  Clifford,  who  had  not  expected 
to  find  her  so  easily  convinced,  wad 
ittuch  surprised  at  the  exclamation ;  but 
his  surprise,  his  doubts,  and  hi?  fears, 
were  all  removed,  when  the  abbess  re* 
lated  to  him  the  particulars  of  Rosa*^ 
find's  history,  how  she  came  under  Bar-- 
nold's  and  her  own  protection,  and,  lait* 
ly,  Andres  dying  confession. 

An  that  had  so  long  haunted  his  mind 
if  as  now  deared  up  to  him.  His  be- 
loved  Hosalind  was  indeed  thfr  dauglittt 
oftheunfoirttiiiate  marchioness  St.  Claira 
He  acquainted  the  aUbesa  vtiih  his  inti- 
macy 
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macy  with  the  present  marquis  and  his 
family,  and  proposed  to  write  and  in^ 
form  them  of  their  new-found  relative* 

She  readily  acquiesced,  and  wished 
him  to  write  without  delay. 

AH  was  settled ;  but  De  Clifford  still 
lingered. — *^  May  I  not,*"  asked  he,  in  a 
fettering  voice,  *'  may  I  not  see  made- 
moiselle Rosalind  ?'* 

**  No,  sir,**  she  replied,  with  a  look  of 
told  severity,  which  struck  to  his  heart, 
and  caused  a  forcible  return  of  that  dis* 
like  which  he  had  always  conceived  for 
all  superiors  of  religious  houses.  **  It 
would  be  the  height  of  indecorum  in 
me  to  permit,  within  my  holy  sanctuary, 
mreetings  of  such  a  nature  as  you  seek 
witli  Rosalind  St.  Claire.  When  she  is 
Mider  the  guardianship  of  her  own  fami* 
ty^your  request  may  be  made  to  them; 
lilt  while  she  h  within  the  walls  of  Sl^ 
Blftni^,^  I  {Strictly  fbrbid^  s31  ihteroMlrse 
'hetween  yoa.    Too  much  akeady  ha# 

the 
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the  saeredness  of  thb  holy-  place  beeni 
violated." 

The  conclusicm  of  this  speech  com^ 
pktely  raised  De  ClifiEbrd's  choler.  His 
eyes  flashed,  and  his  brow  glowed  with 
indignation  and  pride.  Bowing  with 
distant  statelinesa^  he  said — '*  Madame, 
my  presenc^t  shall  no  longer  eontribute 
to  its  pollution." 

He  withdrew^  leaving  the  convent 
)vith  very  different  feelings  to .  tliose 
with  whiqU  he  had  entered  it  but  just 
before.  His  disappointment  had  coon- 
pletely  exasperated  him,  aiad  he  coald 
not  forbear  exclaiming — "Heaven  de- 
fend me  from  tliat  cursed  uncharitable 
woman!..  I  might  risk  my  lift  in  hec 
service,  and  my  only  reward  woi^ild  be>. 
to  be  considered  c^  a  poUution:  to  hei 
bigoted,  puritanical  seminary.  WouW 
to  God  JRiPsalind  were  out  of  her  JjowerT 
y  D^  C)$£Eord  \tronged  the  abbess;,  for, 
although  she  was  inflexible  in  anypoinl 

which 
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which  she  considered  her  duty,  she  was 
far  from  severe..  Her  piety  was^  on  the 
eontrary,  of  a  more  than  commonly  mild 
mitui«  i  and  though  it  was  her  ardent 
wish'  to  win  (as  she  expressed  it)  souls 
to  Heaven,  she  never  used  harsh  or  im- 
proper means  to  induce  any  of  the  young 
persona  under  her  care  to  take  the  veil. 
True,  she  possessed  tiot  the  elegant,  the 
faaeinating,  sweetness  of  sister  Agatha, 
which  charmed  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
«U  around  her,  beaming  perhaps  with 
more  attractive  lustre  beneath  the  habit 
tf  a  self-devoted  religieuse,  gaining  a 
purer  and  more  angelic  ray  from, the 
eoncealment  in  which  it  was  placed^ 
The  manners  of  Ihe  abbess,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  cold  and  unintentionally  re- 
served. •  She  felt  more  than  she  thought 
it  Hgfat  to  express.  She.  possessed  the 
lore  And  esteem  of  those  who  knew  her 
weH ;  but  their  love  was  mingled  with 
fear^  and  where  that  is  the  case,  all  con* 

fidence. 
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fidenoe,  ail  the  warmer  glow  of  idEeo* 
tioti,  is  £)r  ever  repulsed. 

De  Cliffinrd,  aided  by  his  pre^dkeii 
and  the  uninvitiiig  mannera  of  the  $ih 
bess,  liad  Judged  hw  hastily,  and  the 
opinion  he  entertained  of  her  filled  him 
with  fears  for  Rosalind.  He  doabted 
not  the  abbess  would  use  all  her  aufchoii» 
tf  and  endeavours  to  ^isnare  her,  and 
he  considered  every  moment  passed  un^ 
der  the  roof  of  St  Blanch  as  unpr6pi« 
tious  to  his  happiness.  Determining  to 
hxe  no  time  in  delivering  her  out  of  Ihe 
abbess's  power,  which  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  informing  her  family  of  her 
existence  and  situation,  he  wrote  to  tint 
marquis  St.  Claire  a  long  and  circum- 
stantial detaU  of  the  death  of  the  mar« 
chioness,  the  discovery  of  her  daughter, 
and  all  that  he  knew  concerning  bet 
He  also  enclosed  the  countess  D'Aleni- 
bert's  letter,  as  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  relate    Nor 

did 
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did  his  pen  rest  here.  He  described  the 
dmracter  and  person  of  Rosalind^  with 
an  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  a  lover^ 
adding — **  When  you  have  seen  her, 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
ber  to  be  indeed  a  daughter  <^  the 
bouse  of  St  Claire !" 

Thus  far  De  Clifford  eased  his  mind, 
but  he  still  felt  much  anxiety  concern- 
ing that  time  which  must  elapse  before 
Rosalind  could  be  consigned  to  the  pro- 
bBCtion  of  her  family^  and  almost  antici- 
pated as  a  reality  that  the  abbess  would, 
during  that  period,  compel  her  to  take 
the  ydl.  He  was  now  completely  shut 
iHtt  from  seeing  her,  and  his  only  re- 
idurce  was,  to  implore  her,  on  paper,  to 
0eAise  all  entreaties  which  might  be  made 
to  induce  her  to  renounce  the  wwld* 
Ele  wrote  co  her,  conjuring  h^  by  all 
iie  held  dear,  by  the  hopes  she  had  al- 
lowed him  to  cherisli,  not  to  dispose  of 
liersdf  in  any  way,  until  she  should  see 
liim  again.    He  informed  her  of  his 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  her  family,  of  his  having 
written  to  the  marquis  St.  Claire,  anB 
added — "  When  I  see  you  restored  to 
the  bosom  of  your  family,  to  your  proper 
place  in  society,  then  I  will  call  your 
attention -to  one,  who,  though  exiled 
your  presence,  lives  but  to  respect  and 
adore  you.  Grant  but  my  simple  re- 
quest, and  this  shall  be  the  last  time  I 
will  intrude  upon  you,  unless  you  your- 
self permit  it." 

This  note,  which  was  sent  by  the  same 
means  as  the  former  one,  Rosalind  re- 
ceived a  few  days  after  it  was  written : 
it  astonished,  perplexed,  yet  pleased  her. 
It  told  her  that  De  Clifford,  informed 
of  all  her  misfortunes,  of  her  father's 
crime,  still  tenderly  loved  her,  .  still 
sought  an  union  with  her,  contrary  to 
her  expectations.  Yet  she  knew  not, 
at  first,  how  to  comply  with  his  request ; 
for,  though  affection  for  him  urged  her 
to  give  him  the  desired  promise,  duty 
seemed  to  hold  her  back.     She  recaUed 

Agatha!^ 
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Agatha's  impressive  words — "  If,  when 
he  is  informed  of-  every  thing,  he  still 
seeks  your  hand,  then,  Rosalind,  it  re- 
mains for  you  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
your  own  heart  and  principles." 

What  was  the  meaning  of  these 
words.?  To  Rosalind  they  conveyed 
more,  perhaps,  than  they  were  intended 
to  do.  They  seemed  to  say—**  How- 
ever  strong  the  motives  may  be  which 
would  urge  you  to  become  the  wife  of 
De  Clifford,  beware  of  yielding  to  them ; 
it  is  your  duty  to  withstand  every  temp- 
tation which  wars  against  religion.'* 

^*  Are  not  these,"  Rosalind  asked  her- 
self, **  are  not  these  the  principles  which 
Agatha  has  instilled  into  me  ?" 

Thus  she  felt,  or  fancied  she  felt,  that 
llappiness  was  for  ever  forbid  her,  that 
Jier  e:yistence  must  be  henceforth  a  dull 
aud  dreary  void,  uncheered  by  the  ray 
df  social  affection.  —  "But,"  said  she^ 
**  while  I  feel  the  smallest  spark  of  love 
for  De  Clifford,  unextinguished  in  my 

breast. 
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But  it  cannot  be ;  I  must  bear  it  ^ith 
humUity  and  resignation^  and  never  will 
I  suffer  another  to  share  the  ignominy 
with  me.  I  entreat  you  to  reflect  calm- 
ly and  impartially  on  what  I  have  said 
I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  propriety^  nay, 
the  necessity,  of  the  course  I  ain  pursu- 
ing. I  will  not  ask  you  to  banish  me 
from  your  heart — ^that  would  be  a  sacri- 
fice  too  painful  for  me  to  support.  But 
let  my  place  there  be  that  of  a  tenderly- 
esteemed  friend  or  sister.  I  know  npt 
how  to  comply  with  your  extraordinary 
request,  as  it  is  most  probable  we  shall 
never  meet  again;  but  if  the  know- 
ledge of  my  having  no  intention,  at  pn^ 
sent,  of  entering  into  the  life  of  a  pro- 
fessed religieuse,  will  afford  you.  any 
satisfaction,  I  am  most  ready  to  give  it 
you ;  but  let  not  this  encourage  a  Ik^ 
of  my  ever  yielding  up  what  I  consider 
my  duty  to  your  arguments.  My  only 
reason  for  not  taking  the  veil  is  my  veiy 
deplorable  unfitness  for  it '  « 

"  Farewell! 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

laaofEMCt  fiods  notoiear  so  much . protection  asjualt. 

ttidcHoirtftmAtinU'^ 

r:; 

^fioir  noUe  tnurt be  tfie  nawdr  mU 
tttti  CUfibrd^  on  perutdiig  Ra8a&i&  iot- 
^m^'^^mff  gmmcm&  wii«t !be  tbe  iiaot, 
Hhft^  dktetes  smtknents  iSte  tftiae! 
WMIt  llrag^ling  agMtifit  tbe  'pongs  itf 
iM^elaift  afifedion,  «t]il  this  ligk-ioondtd 
girl  f(H*gets  self,  in  cOBsiAssing  9vfart  sb 
tiie  ilo>  the  honMr  of  tbe  nm  sbe  loves; 
IPWQ  Ili0i|gli  flie  sKiifice  riwoid  l>rerfk: 
ker  ^mfle  Ibeart,  she  legsffds  it  not,  and 
ibilB  Unt  «y  honour  as  Iceen  a  jsstaaiy^ 
m^  iter  ^folMfls  hi^piness  wstei  im  lis 
^OL.  iv«  F         preservstion. 
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•preservatioiu  All  innocent  as  she  is,  she 
is  now  suffering  for  the  crimes  ofoihftg, 
Great  God!  and  shall  the  innocent  thus 
suffer  for  the  guilty  ?  JNo,  it  must  not 
be!  Rosalind,  thou  art  still  as  unsul- 
lied, still  as  pure,  as  if  thy  father's  name 
had  never  been  stained  with  the  sli^t* 
est  offence!  Much  as  I  respect  the  de* 
licacy  of  the  sentiment,  never  can  I  see 
the  necessity  of  branding  and  relin- 
quishing  the  daughter  for  the  &thei^i 
crime.  Rosalind  will  yet  be  mine !"  be 
exclaimed,  as  he  read  the  assurance  she 
had  givai  him,  that  she  would  not  tak( 
the  veil.  *'  I  shall  in  time  remove  her 
delicate  scruples — she  will  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  my  arguments,  and  consent 
;to  receive  the  reward  due  to  her  inno- 

« 

cence  and  virtue  !** 

Far  from  crushing  his  hopes,  this  let- 
ter encouraged  them,  and  he  placed  it  io 
bis  bosom,  happy  in  the  knowledge  of 
JElosalinds  security,  and  in  the  bppes  of 
one.  day,  and  that  day  not  very  fiur  ditf- 
.       •  tant^ 
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nut,  poMesnng  her.  His  diief  anxiety 
low  was  to  receive  an  answer  from  the 
naiquis  St.  Claire,  and  his  only  sorrow 
nraa  his  cruel  separation  from  Rosalind. 

f  Wiiat  she  has  written,**  said  h^  •*  I 
9MI  have  no  doubt  is  a  promise,  in  com- 
^lumee  with  my  request,  and  a  promise 
Erom  her  is  sacred.  I  will  trust  to  Pro- 
ridenee,  and  to  her  own  good  sense-^ 
they  will  jointly  preserve  her  from  the 
ntidiinations  of  the  abbess.** 

Week  after  week  passed  away,  and  he 
received  no  answer  from  the  marquis ; 
Mb  occasioned  him  some  uneasiness,  as 
to  the  fkte  of  his  packet,  and  he  deter- 
muied  to  write  again,  if  he  did  not  hear 
Bfbm  France  soon.  In  the  meantime 
hut  mixed  more  in  society ;  the  load  was 
lemoved  fit)m  his  mind,  which  had  be- 
fore pi^ented  his  enjoying  any  thiifg. 
The  mast^  a£  Chateau  de  Valtour  was, 
it  wiU  easily  be  believed,  much  courted 
by  both  sexes,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 

F  3  he 
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lie  eonld  fteTOnt  btmg  4iigiqged  In  i 

fttnrtant  sound  of  vui&ng. 

"■  The  oountess  Frostegbeig  iimdumnpw^^ 

ed  liw  «]ege,  witk  the  aoqineBDeitte  wrd 

assirtame^thanghjippMeitdyiiid^^ 

<6€4ier.daii!^9ta*>,  althougbthey -had  te 

Icpre-siek  ^yaung  taaxx  ^rouM  be  cro  gmt 
^efttdi.  ISow  mvitatioM  a^  ftitterf 
ivMre  pduved  in  upon  ^im  ^wJthMft  VM- 
cy;  some  of  the  feiwcr  tie  'wasooMpdhii 
taaocept. 

The  young  count  heA  laftcdy  wfaiwi 
to  visit  lus  mother,  or,  rather,  1m  ehi- 
"teau,  as  that  cUkvied  by  niiich  the  lafger 
^portion  ^  im  af&ction.  His  'putMMe 
jt  heme  was  a  "rery  plausible  exouse  Ar 
iiie  frequent  iqi^dtations  se»t  to^  JSedf^ 
ibrd.  Young  IFnttstenberg  paid  ^Mt 
ecMift  t^  iun6K««-not  beeawse  he  vahii&d  h* 
;eonpany«^not  thsd  there  eKiated  llfi^ 
Iween  tkent  any  eiDogeniaUty  xiT  Mn6- 
^nent;  the  eounit  waa  «al&b»  exitnvi* 

g&nt^ 


9trQgmts  and  haughty*,:  but  he 
tliali  De  Clifford  posseiBsed  an  ett^ 
estate,  and  hoped  thab  he  might 
»  entrapped  by  the  blandishments  and^ 
laeoixiplifihments  of  hi&  sister  Clbia^  andr^ 
ium  relieve  him  of  a  heavy  butthen.. 
Bfiidesi  be  liked  his  wine  axkd  his  dm«' 
tetii,  and  it  suited  him  to  range  at  ple^^^ 
Wte  over  the  extensive  domain  ef  Val* 
a9Hr»  which  afforded  him  fult  scope  ftuf 
liarftvourite  diversion*  hudatiog. 
.  DeGliffcHd  disliked  young  SVusteoH 
)efg  even,  more  than  his  stater,  and  war 
it  times  glad  to  accept  of  the  iilvitaiiciM« 
»  the  chateau,  that  he  might  eseape 
lorn  bis  irksome  companion  Ute-ib^te^ 
i(  home.  A  sketch  of  one  of  these  vi* 
llta  WJAI  ccHfivince  my  readers  how  iiL 
hfi^  aoeoided  with  De  Clifibrd,.  m  the 
itate  his  lieart  was  then  in. 

He  accepted  an  invitation  to  dilie  at 
dhe  chateau*  and,  as  he  went  rather  late, 
loiifid  alt  the  company  assembled  m  the 
kowing-room,  whai  lady  Clara»f.d)!es8ed 

F  9  in. 
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in  the  extreme  of  the  Parisian  lasbioni 
Mras  seated  at  her  harpsichord,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  young  people^— she  was 
performing  a  bravura.  She  bowed  most 
graciously  as  he  entered ;  he  returned  it, 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  to  pay  hjs  respects  to  the  coun- 
tess ;  nor  jdidf  he,  to  the  young  lady> 
mortification,  return  to  make  one  of  her 
coterie.  The  young  count  was  lolling 
on  a  couch,  engaged  in  eagsr  converss* 
tion,  with  several  young  men,  on  the 
merits  of  dogs  and  horses^  and  the  de- 
lights of  field-sports. 

De  Clifford  remained  for  some  time  » 
silent  spectator,  and  totally  uninterested 
in  what  was  going  on  around  him,  un- 
til his  whole  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
conversation  which  the  countess  was 
holding  with  an  elderly  lady  who  sat 
next  her. 

•*  I  suppose,"  said  the  former,  **  you 
have  heard  of  the  uproar  at  St  Blanch  ?**. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"*  replied  the  old  lady ; 

"it 
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^t  has  occasioned  quite  a  commotion  in 
our  part  of  the  country ;  count  Altorfs 
diateau  has  been  in  the  utmost  confuidon 

« 

nnce  his  departure ;  it  has  proved  a  most 
unfortunate  affair  to  him." 

•*  UhfortunateP  cried  the  countess; 
^  I  declare,  my  dear  madam,  I  lose  all 
pttience  when  I  think  of  it !— ^that  a 
y<miig  man  of  count  Altorf  s  femily  and 
pretensions  should  be  obliged  to  fly  his 
oountiy  and  his  friends,  because  that  vile 
hnisy  <xf  a  girl  presumed  to  draw  him 
iiito  her  artful  odious  plot !  for,  depend 
upon  it,  madam,  she  was  the  instigator 
ofitalL'* 

Here  the  countess  happened  to  turn 
hot  eyes  upon  De  Clifford;  but  they 
instantly,  though  momentarily,  sunk  be- 
neath his  glance ;  the  indignant  blood 
had  mounted  into  his  forehead,  the  fire 
of  anger  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

Liady  Frustenberg  coloured  slightly, 
but  Mon  recovering  herself,  said  to  him 

F  4  — ••  Oh, 
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—''  Oli,.I  fiwgat  yam  Mr.  D^GIififtid; 

)Km  no  doubt  caa  i^ve  u»  ail:thepftvt^ 
ctthra  It  WM  yo^  I  understood,  ¥rhf 
wved  tbfit  ufilbcUisatey  alwidoned,  ^ 
luded  young  pqrsoo,.  from  the  dealnui* 
tion;  har  owiit  &Uy  and  deprwiify  had 
aptead  for  hcs." 

To  bear  Rosaliild  tihus^  stigvwtMni 
iraa  nsore  thant  be  could  beat,  and  ben* 
pied^  dartingp  m  locdc  «f  aeomr  ab  tbe 
ommtesfi*-*''  I  bad^  madam^  that  faatmrnr 
of  saving  tha  moat  inoocenli  and  imj^Rd. 
of  hear  sex  from*  tiie  macdunatioBa  and 
pMwer  of  a  villain !" 

As  he  uttered  this  with  no  littb 
warmtk  of  eoipresBion,.  aU  eyes  tinrned 
upon  hini^  and  he  felt  the  g^ovr  of  iodig* 
nati(Hi^  mingied  with  bludiea  of  a  vetjr 
t£fierent  i^tuire ;  the  youi3^meaiiini)«d>. 
some  with  ridiciile  and  some  widi  malif- 
nant  joy ;  th^  oanoeiiFed  thai:  Da  CHfiard 
had  betrayed  himseUv  and  jndjgfng  of 
by  tiiamsdfvaa^  and  tiiabr  ewnthaartib 

and 


and  oondttd;  their  thoo^htir  were  not  at 
ifeirt  ttioment  very  honourable  either  to 
ii^  or  Rosdind. 

Lady  Fnistenbevg^^  not  wii^ng:  to 
drive  him  to  extremities^  said  little  more 
en  the  subject;  but  the  old  lady,  whe 
had  with  the  countess  begun^  it,  added^ 
that  she  agreed  with  lady  Frustenberg 
ki  attributing  the  whole  to  the  arts  and 
contrivance  of  the  young  womaiVH»ho 
Had  undoubtedly  been  brought  up  in  a 
manner  very  unfit  for  one  in  her  station 
in  life.  As  for  count  Altor^  he  was;  m 
her  opihion,  though  rather  wild^.  upon^ 
the  whole,  a  very,  well-meaning  young 
man- — ^"  And  who  amongst  us,"  oonti^ 
nued  ^e,  looking  inquiringly  at  De 
CMbid,  •*  is  without  feult  or  error?' 

^  Ncme,  certainly,**  replied  De  Glii^- 
Ibffd;  *'  but  when  the  fault  which  count 
jytdrf  has  committed  is  examined  into 
oindidly,  I  think  none  here  prcwnt  wifi 
tlMitate  to  pronofmce  itof  the  basest  and^ 
disfaoDoar^e  stamp  i*"  ^    . 

^  E  5.  Dinner 
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Dinner  was  announced,  and  De  Clif> 
ford  was,  as  usual,  placed  next  to  kdy 
Clara.  She  was  more  than  usually  gra- 
cious and  talkative,  and  spoke  much  of 
the  beauties  of  England,  wliich,  though 
she  had  never  seen,  she  had  often  hemd 
described. — *^  As  for  Switzerland,**  said 
she,  "  I  assure  you,  I  am  shockingij 
tired  of  it ;  England  is  the  place,  of  all 
others,  I  most  desire  to  see.** 

£>e  Clifford  smiled,  and  replied— 
"  Much  as  I  love  my  own  country,  I 
must  say,  it  will  not  bear  a  comparis(m 
in  beauty  of  scenery  with  Switsferland ; 
those  who  have  seen  both  will  yield  the 
palm  to  the  latter,  which  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  romantic,  the 
most  truly-picturesque  country  in  Eu- 
rope. When  I  say  Switzerland^  I  eoi^- 
nect  with  it  the  adjacent  countries  of  the 
Tyrol  and  of  Savoy.  The  great  glory 
and  beauty  of  England  lies  in  her  free- 
dom, and  in  the  independent  character 
of  her  people  and  her  government;  tbere- 

fore 
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tcnK  I  fear  you  would  be  disappointed  in 
your  expectations  :  no  one  who  has  be* 
hdd  the  matchless  beauties  of  the  Le- 
man  Lake^  and  the  sublime  and  awful 
gmndeur  of  Mont  Blanc,  St  Gothaird, 
and  St  Bernard,  need  hope  to  find  them 
e^pudled  anywhere  else." 
•  Lady  Clara  answered  him  with  a  look 
whidi  seemed  to  imply — *'  How  could  I 
be  disappointed  in  any  place  where  you 
aier 

-.  -.De  Clifford  could  not  but  understand 
her,  and  felt  more  and  more  disgusted 
Irith  her  forward  maimers.  Once,  du-^ 
ring  the  evening,  she  slid  her  arm  with- 
in his,  and  thus  in  a  manner  compelled 
hini  to  walk  with  her  up  and  down  the 
room,  until,  to  his  great  satis&ctioB,  a 
gmtleman  led  her  to  the  harpsichord. 
'  iDe  Clifford,  released,  placed  himself 
en  a  couch,  beside  a  pretty  bashfulJook- 
il^  givl^  who  was  sitting,  solitary,  un^ 
noticed  by  any  one  in  the  ^oom.  Adeept 
Uush  oversinread  her  tounte^moe,  as  she 

F  6  granted 
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gimtkA  hiw  fmsakum  «»  tak  Ifenb 
ker ;  but  tftouj^  she  spcdbe  wi^eaotnmf 
iteiidity,  what  ^ku^mA  was  morlKd  wilb 
poiitoneM^aiid:  good-beeedh^, 

manfitrs  smn  .iiypBX4cxmqpicfGd.ltot'tik 
midity ;  she  was^  defighted  wiMi'^  kny 
jMd  be  'WW  vcory  mmb  jftteasod*  with*  ier. 
Hni  mnavks,  coimcr  and  senmbfe^  w«ic 
madawik^  the  simpMdty  of  fintcn^aod 
coloured  with  a  romantic  enthusdUfit 
waraMii^  which,  thoivgit  imtimA  aKilier 
age,  die  possessed  m.  «i»  vnttomoian  d» 
gi«e^  and,  it  niught  hanre-  beoii  saiti^ 
whichcamedberat  times  too  tm,  hai 
not  Ibe  efi^:  it  produeedi  oii>  be r  nam 
nersibeen  tM  oharmiiig'  ta  pemiat  At 
iiso^insfy  of  the  erron 

'^  You  bnow  not  how  giatefisfe  1  felt 
foy&m  thia  morning,^  saidi  dba^  tn  De 
^^limi^  with  a  oouirtenanoe  beiMning 
with  ankration;  ^  i^,  »»!  you  littit 
"tilmigfat,  wbifl&  you  we«e  dafendfaag!  lAit 
cMise  ^  mjuvsd^^  imtocem^  tlM  I  wafe 

secretly 


WKxetif  ttid  silently  tiiaKiking  and  ad* 
miring  jfovl,  My  sout  longed  to  havt 
pleaded' thecau^e^  bat  my  lipi»r said shf^ 
Aaking  her  head»  *'  my  lips  refuxed  to 
ttdme;  aa  here  I  sat»  upbjcaiding  nay- 
fldf  andi  aU  avound  me,  and  admiriiig 
yon;  Ohy  how  could  we  alt  so  tamd^ 
alt  hjp  and  hear  that  lovely  young  creai^ 
toe  slandered  I** 

I>c  Clifford  took  her  hand,  and  gent-^ 
fy  pressing  iU  said — ''  Dear  n^ademoi^ 
ftdle  Zanafieh,  little  indeed  did  I  kno^ 
tfiat  I  had  so  generoiis,.  so  sweet  a  pa^f 
tjmn  1  if  you  know  her  whose  cause  I 
pleaded^  you  wSl  not  wonder  at  my 
jMrormth  this  morning ;  your  own  heai^ 
wSL  siiffiei(»itly  substantiate  her:  inooi* 
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ji  '*  I  iNtee  saw  her,"  replte4  faas^  y^Wg 
aetttiEiarital  ooo^p^o^^ ''  and  tbat  oae«^ 
.wHlir  wkafc  I  ba¥e  heard  e£  ber^  is:  suffir 
4Miit  to  vmdicate  hey  with  me;  ,  Ono% 
.wUlemsftyittthere,  my  mmA  i}eiAm» 

m£  the  tstreiM  pQ¥Mt|»  of  a;  &mS^  ia 

the 
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the  village,  and  that  one  of  the  chfldren 
was  sick.  I  walked  down  ta  see  them ; 
when  I  entered  the  cottage,  I  saw  n 
peasant  girl  leaning  over  the  littlie  crib 
where  the  child  was  lying.  I  own  1  was 
struck  with  her  elegant  %urei  and  with 
the  beautiful  style  in  which  she  woie 
her  hair;  but  I  still  thoirght  that  she 
must  be  the  child's  sister,  and  spoke  to 
her  as  such.  She  turned  towards  me, 
and,  oh.  Heavens !  Mr.  De  Clifibrd,  I 
betieved  I  was  looking  on  an  angel !  that 
countenance,  the  very  image  of  purity, 
at  once  impressed  me  with  an  opinion  of 
her  charact^,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible  to  erase !  She  spoke,  and  the 
touchii^  sweetness  of  her  voice  enchant- 
ed me.  You  will  beKeve  me  when  I 
tdl  you  that  I  spent  the  morning  witb 
her  m  the  cottage,  mid  never  felt  so  ex- 
quisitely happy  as  while  we  were  joint- 
ly attending  to  our  little  charge.  I  con^ 
fiidered  her  as  my  sours   sister ;   yet, 

much  as  I  loved  her,.  I  have  never  had 

the 
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the  happiness  of  seeing  her  since  that 
time,  as  I  left  the  countess  Frastenberg^s 
the  next  dav.** 

De  Clifford  listened  with  interest  to 
this  little  recital ;  they  who  have  loved^ 
and  only  they,  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
delightful  sensati(Hi  which  ariises  in  the 
bir^st,  while  listening  to  the  praise  of 
the  beloved  one ;  the^r  only  can  fed 
how  much  it  endears  that  person  from 
whom  they  hear  those  praises — how 
much  it  creates  an  interest  for  him^ 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  ex- 
isted. We  all  know  that  praise  is  sweet; 
it  is  a  cordial  to  the  soul,  too  intoxica- 
ting to  be  resisted  by  the  generality  of 
mankind.  We  all  know  that  it  is  sweet, 
when  administered  to  ourselves  ;  but  it 
is  infinitely  sweeter  to  a  generous  heart, 
when  it  is  lavished  on  some  beloved  ob- 
ject ;  the  sincerity  of  it  then  eannoi  be 
doubted,  at  least  not  so  easiljr. 

Thus  De  Clifford  felt  wl^  fistesiing 
to  the  praise  of  Rosalind.  The  oonver* 
latum  of  his  young,  camjpattioii  mmrev 
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than  ecnnpemated  for  the  ihsipWty  of 
tjie  monuDg :  but  he  bad  Bot  the  piesu 
rare  of  enjoying  a  tSte-ci-tHe  modi  longr 
jer  witk  her,,  as  young  Fnistenberg  cimfie 
up  to  them,  and  requested  madetnoiselk 
Zansfidt  to  favour  the  company^  with  an 
air  on  tlie  harpsichord. 

As  soon  as  he  adch'essed  her,  her  f^ 
Bter  bash&kiess  returned^  and  with: 
downcast  eyes  and  trembfing  voice  she 
dedined  performing  in  public — *^  Yoa 
jkiMw  I  camiot  play  on  the  harpsichord// 
said  she,  timidly. 

''-©h,  but  you  play  on  the  lute,*"  re- 
lived the  count ;  ^'  £  will  not  take  a  re- 
fusal r 

Xh^  count  was  joined  in  his  entreaties 
by  several'  others;  and  mademoisdte 
JZ^anefidt  complied'  withont  further  ra* 
aaonstfanea. 

liadff  Clara's  Ititia  waa  bixxoght  to  her, 
and  she  b^an  to  play  a  simple  aiiv  ae> 
^xvmpanyiag  it  withi  her  voice,  which* 
wasf  swaet  and  so^;  and  De  Clifford 
did  noi  dadike  it, .  fee  a  little  taemuloua^ 
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fiess  whidi  her  thnidify  eoeasioned. 
But  the  words  pleased  and  struck  him 
s^en  more  tlvan  the  voice;  had  made- 
moiselle Zansfielt  been  acquainted  with 
dl  tfte  ciBciimstasices  of  hi&  sepaution 
Imn  BoadxDd,  she  opuld  not  hatv  ds^ 
ncmitnited  her  knoiidedge  moie  pbihfy 
Ian:  by  the  song  whKh  she  sdecteA. 

■  • 

Though  the  dark  shadesiof  winter  around  us  may,  fiii|, 
idt(  atili  shall  this  heart,  whicH  beats  faithful  for  ever, 
Jjrkms'l^iMKtJMBt  transport  thine  ii 


^-Fwrovrel^my  beioTed  !  let  no  fidte  suspjoioa) 
BSer  shed  o*er  thj  brow  the  deep  shade  of  its  gloooL; 

But  welcome  for  ever,  of  hope  the  bright  yisiony 
Ati<f  the  bads  oFoar  love  shall  then  burst  into  bfoom . 

*  Farewell,  my  beloved  !  each  sorrow  repelling: 
Ohf  still  let  fond  memory  banish  thy  fears; 

Uft  tbe  beam  of  affection,  all  anguish  dispelling, 
Bfin^  peace  to-  thysbosom,  and  brigbtea  tby  ttam 

^  Farewell,  my  beloved !  my  fondest,  my.deareity 
Ohy  sbffrt  be  this  season  that  tears  me  away  t 

1^  kmished  thy  preaenoe^  hy  lot*  the  tevereifv 
I  imile  at  thy  tears,  while  I  yield  to  their  swaj. 

'<  Farewell, 
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-*  Farewril,  fiuewell !  that  love  rests  aecurefty 
Which  moistens  the  cheek  with  a  tear  and  asmiif ; 

As  that  bright  spisfkling  fountaio  is  always  the  porest, 
Which,  dimplifigy  stili  weeps  in  the  sunbeam  tfat 
while." 

This  little  song  received  general  ap- 
plause; but  De  Clifford  heard  lady  Ckm 
whisper  a  young  man  who  sto6d  next* 
her.-r-  ^  What  sentimental  nonsense ! 
sUlygirU  she  abounds  with  such  My! 
I  would  lay  my  life  those  lines  are  her 
own  composition;  she  loves  to  think 
and  act  different  to  every  body  else — the 
silly  creature!** 

**  I  hope,  lady  Clara,  for  your  own 
sake,  you  will  not  bring  forward  this 
song  as  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  ac- 
cusation,** whispered  De  ClifS>rd,  who 
stood  behind  her. 

"  Oh,**  said  she,  "  when  you  know 
more  of  her,  you  will  think  of  her  as  I 
do.** 

•*  Then,**  returned  he,  bowing,  "  I 
earnestly  hope  I  never  shall  know  more 
of  her  !*• 

«<you 
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^  Yoa  are  a  droll  creature,**  said  she/ 
aughing;  ^but  I  don*t  mind  you.  I 
nust  go  and  congratulate  Helene  on  her 
irst  conquest" 

This  was  said  with  some  degree  of 
icfimony,  which  De  Clifibrd  peroeived, 
dthough  she  had  attempted  to  coltteal  it. 

She  went  up  to  mademoiselle  Zans* 
lelt,  and  whispered  something  in  her 
Bar;  the  young  lady,  seeing  De  CUf* 
Sird*8  eyes  directed  towards  her,  colour- 
sd  slightly,  and  fixing  her  penetrating 
glance  on  lady  Clara,  replied,  in  a  low 
roice^*-''  My  dear  cousin,  do  not  distress 
yourself;  I  assure  you,  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me  P* 

The  word  me  she  pronounced  with 
peculiar  emphasis.  De  Clifford,  who  did 
not  hear  her  reply,  approached  her,  and 
y>raplimented  her  on  her  singing. 

*^  I  am  glad  you  liked  my  song,**  said 
ihe ;  '^  it  is  a  favourite  with  me,  as  it 
was  written  by  a  friend  I  tenderly  lov- 
Bd.** 

De 
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P0  CIiflR>pd  a^^il^d  esukiog|y»  «C  lady 
Clara^who^raplied — *^  Heknie;  ycm  should' 
have  &i»Mired^  uff  with  aome  of  your  own: 
compositions;  no  doubt  yoo  have  sefe 
the»  to^mucde;.'' 

'liMr  cxivered  poor  Hdene  xftik 
bloshdik;  she,  coee  firocn  heir  8ClEit»,  ani 
walked  tky  anothev  part  of  the  reomu  ' 

De  Clifford's  count^iaisoe  betrayed 
histfceliiiga  oa  this  oeoasion.  Lady  €kN 
ra  p»«ei¥ed  that  die  had:  oomplel^. 
&iled,.  Mid  tried  te  turn  it  off  withm-aift 
q£  indiflbrence ;  but  De  Clifford  eotiA 
not  sa  soon  forget  it ;  and  d;though  po^ 
Utenessr  c^iged  him  to  converse  Dv^h 
her,  he  saw  and  heard  her  with  increased 
aversiOBk  He  had*  not  another  oppor- 
tuBity  «f  speaking  to  Helene ;  her  toO' 
susceptible  feelings  had  been  deeply 
wounded,  and  she  avoided  him  during 
die  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  peculiar  situation  in  which  fhet 
wa&  placed^  rendered  lady  Clara's  coDc 
duct  doubly  unkind*    Her  mother,  r^ 

cently 
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xmfly  4lea4»  was  tiie  ^kiter  of  1;he  tati^ 
x>unt  Frustenberg.  She  had  loDgt)eeil 
n.  redueed  ctroumstanees,  md  it  ^was 
imenHy  thoi^ht  that  the  kno^idedge^ 
wr  iilttldVi  poctionless,  unpra^beoted  4iMe» 
aiMi  {preyed  upcffi  her  Bpmtej  tmS  duMft* 
9ied  flier  days.  On  her  detf^iliefl  ^he 
MmaMtted  her  orphan  Slekne  %o  the 
of  the  oountesa  Frotitenberg,  wIm> 
lier  ottfy-eurviving  relaffive  CoaM 
iv^jdyiDg  par^st^ba^eforeseeft  Ihe  tveet- 
Beat  ber  idiHd  wotild  weeive,  wlieii  -Ae 
nn  mo  more,  die  W€>td4  mther  Imve 
Inisted  iier  to  the  compassion  ^-sn  uMer 
itnttiger^  than  to  the  care 'of  her  inrathei^ 
iridow. 

ttelene  was  removed  from  hei*  mo- 
IherlB  gvave  to  her  aunt's  eSiateoir.  liady 
Oiara,  instead  of  consoling  her  "with  n 
Mter^  iaendemess,  was  eontinus^  re- 
pTMChsng  her  wilth  ^le  obtiga^^ons  she 
was  under  to  her  and  her  family — throw* 
ing  out  hints  that  the  smallness  of  her 
own  property^  were  she  confined  to  that 

alone» 
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akrne^  would  scarcely  keep  her  from 
•tarving. 

-She  goierally  bore  these  taunts  with 
meekness,  but  sometimes  she  was  hnr- 
lassed  beyond  endurance,  and  all  her 
spirit  was  roused  to  repel  her  cousin's 
unkindness :  a  worm  will  turn  when  it 
is  trampled  on.  She  was  of  a  melan- 
dicdy,  romantic,  pensive  turn  of  mind, 
and  frequently  employed  those  hoon 
whidi,  during  the  absence  of  the  coun- 
tess and  her  daughter,  she  was  obliged 
to  spend  solitary,  in  exercising  her  fer- 
tile imagination,  and  calling  forth  her 
talent  for  music  and  poetry.  This  lady 
Clara  had  discovered,  and  envying  her 
superior  abilities,  she  unceasingly  strove 
to  mortify  her,  by  exposing  what  she 
termed  her  romantic  folly ;  but,  as  hsd 
juUrt^  been  the  case,  she  only  exposed  tier 
own  selfishness  and  narrowness  of  mind. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Oh,  point  me  thod 
8oM  kmnblesty  painfuUett,  severest  path  I 
Let  me  bind  my  brow 
With  thorns,  and  barefoot  seek  Jerasaiem, 
Tracking  the  way  with  blood.  •  Theire,  day  by  day, 
Inflict  upon  this  guilty  flesh  the  scourgey         ^ 
Drink  vinegar  and  gall,  and  for  my  bed 
HnDg  with  extended  limbs  upon  the  cross, 
■    ▲  tughtly  crucifixion  I  Sootbsy. 

■  •  >  • 

}UEiKO  the  winter  season,  it  was  the 
lisjEom  of  the  monks  of  St  Gothard  to 
ia|ce  nightly  excursions  upon  the 
dOuntain,  that  they  might  afford  reUef 

0  any  traveller  who  was  so  unfortunate 

1  to  be  overtaken  by  the  storm,  or  bu- 
ied  in  thjs  tremendous  snow  dri^ 
rhich  covered  the  mountain ;  in  these 
faaritable  excursions  they  were  attend- 
d  J>y  dogs  of  a  peculiar  Iqndt  bred  for 

th« 
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the  purpose;  these  sagacious  animals 
hunted  out  the  bodies  concealed  under 
tiie  snow,  and  then  intimated  by  their 
cry  that  tbi^  had  made  a  discoveiy. 
The  monks  were  usually  armed  with 
long  staves,  pointed  with  iron ;  with  these 
they  struck  upon  every  hard  substymce 
they  met  ivith,  and  were  thus  enftfaled  to 
discover  whether  it  was  a  body  or  a.putfs 
gf  ifroMn  snixw.       . 

It  was  a  'Awk  tmd  gloeny  Higbt  in 
tlie  depth  of  winter,  when  two  mqnks» 
fathers.  Paul  and  Nigel,  attended  by  a 
l^,y-brother,  quitted  their  monastery,  and 
>«et  out  cm  one  of  these  hunane^eiqieiK- 
llom.  l%e  «old  was  intense ;  a  4Hdk 
«ad  )pt<erdng  ffleeC  wns  diyriOn  in  4Mk 
tfiiees,  und  they  oeuld  «K>t  have  Ice^  ^Unk 
guilds  4Rid  feeft  li<<»m  freeiimg,  4iad1bey 
-net  40ontinuiilly  -strock  l^em  agamiA  the 
<endh9  of  t^eir  pmrted  staves. 

"*  What  a  Areary  mght  is  lihisr «iid 
l^gel  U>  his .  ^rnnpaniem ;  ^  iHfeiwWi 
protocCthe  <toiv^^iler  waiiderkig  ibeiie^ 

this 
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his  itidement  sky,  if  such  th^re  be  on 
;his  xpountidn,  and  send  us  to  his  sue- 

As  he  said  this,  the  report  of  fire-arms 
vras  heard  at  a  distance. 

,**  Hark  T  cried  Paul ;  "  what  noise  is 
thiit?^ 

They  all  stood  in  breathless  attention ; 
the  dog  that  was  with  them  bounded 
fimn  their  side ;  they  followed  the  track 
teft  by  him  in  the  snow,  hoping  by  that 
means  to  be  led  to  the  spot  from  wh^ice 
^le  noise  proceeded. 

They  heard  it  again,  and  redoubled 
their  speed ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  they  made  their  way  along  the  pe- 
rilous paths  on  the  mountain.  At 
Imgth  they  heard  the  dog  givuig  his  ac- 
eiistpmed  intimation,  and  perceived  some 
person  lying  on  the  snow. 

The  unfortunate  traveller,  in  a  voice 
ef  agony,  exclaimed — *'  Oh,  for  God*s 
sak^  help  me!  I  am  wounded!  I  am 
dying!     Whoever  you  are,  strangers, 

VOL.  IV.  G  save 


siire  tnei  my  murderers  have  left  tne 
bkeding  Bltid  dying !" 

•*  We  are,**  said  they,  "  monks,  from  ^ 
ndghbouring  monastery,  and  are  ready 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  you.*' 

^  Ar^  we  near  a  monastery  then  ?*^  ask* 
ed  the  stranger. 

•*  We  are,"  replied  Nigel ;  **  our  mo- 
nastery lies  at  a  short  distance,  *nd  ire 
aie  close  to  the  convent  of  St  Blanch^'' 

^  The  convent  of  St.  Blanch !  great 
Godr  The  stranger  groaned  deepfy; 
*'  Take  me  there  T'  said  he,  **  take  me 
there,  holy  men !  keep  life  in  me  u<itil 
I  reach  the  convent  of  St.  Blanch  T 

There  was  something  so  extraordiim- 
ry%  so  mysterious  in  his  manner,  that  fb* 
thers  Paul  and  Nigel  consented  to  cany 
him  direct  to  the  convent,  instead  ef 
their  own  cloisters. 

As  they  raised  him  in  their  arms,  he 
said—"  There  is  a  deadly  coldness  at  my 
heart — I  must  reach  St.  Blanch  before  I 
dte.^ 

Paul 


-  Tml  fttld  Nig^l,  adui^t^  by  the  lay^ 
brother,  conveyed  the  wounded  steanger 
to'  Che  eodvent  He  was  lodgcid  in  one 
df  -the  gtf^t  chambers,  and  left  in  the 
e^  of  Fattl^  while  lH'igA  went  to  tip- 
ptiit  th^  £(bbes8  of  what  wfti»  going  (m. 

Paul,  while  he  examined  his  Wound, 
had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  his 
d!f^  At^  i^ppearance.  A  large  travel- 
iihg  cbat  or  cloak  was  wrapped  a^und 
hilr  tail  majestic  figure ;  his  cdtintenanc!^ 
Mm  !sitronger  marks  of  grief  than  age, 
atld  his  black  hair,  mingled  with  a  shade 
idfiAUtr,  shaded  a  brow  where  all  the  fire 
\^f  pasMioA  tod  energy  seemed  once  ^jb 
tttVe  glowed. 

-  Father  Paul  soon  discovered  that  the 
#<Hind,  which  was  in  his  neck,  was  mor- 
li^,  ds  it  continued  to  bleed  inwardly. 
Whilst  he  was  applying  the  dressings^ 
the  sufferer  calmly  said  to  him—**  My 
friend,  it  is  all  in  vain— ^I  am  d  dying 
tatA\  all  that  t  ask  of  you  is,  to  al- 
lb#  tifre   to   ^eak  with   the   abbe^ ; 

Q  8  there 
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there  is 'something  which  must  i;iot  die 
with  me.** 

At  that  moment  the  abbess  came  into 
the  room ;  in  a  few  minutes  she  wm  left 
alone  with  the  dying  stranger.  He 
bowed  to  her  as  she  entered,  with  an  air 
of  dignity  which  bespoke  him  a  person 
of  no  common  rank.  , 

**  Holy  lady,"  said  he,  **  you  behold  an 
unfortunate  dying  man,  who  has  daims 
not  only  on  your  charity,  but  on  your 
confidence.  Reasons,  which  I  shall  soon 
disclose,  induced  me  to  visit  this  valley, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Blanch.  Crossing 
this  mountain,  I  was  attacked  by  two 
assassins,  who  wounded  me,  plundered 
me  of  the  property  I  had  about  my  per* 
son,  and  left  me  in  this  dreadful  state  to 
brave  the  inclemency  of  this  dreadful 
night ;  on  the  approach  of  your  compas- 
sionate brethren,  they  fled,  but  their 
work  was  completed — I  am  dying!  I 
feel  that  I  am  dying,  but  I  have  much 
to  confess.     Think  not,  holy  mother; 

that 
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that  I  am  prying  into  secrets  which  I 
iiave  no  right  to  scrutinize ;  what  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  me,  and  I  trust  you  will  an- 
swer me — I  am  a  dying  man  and  a 
Christian.  Is  there  in  your  convent  a 
nun  of  the  name  of  Elinor  ?*' 

**  In  what  way  you,  a  stranger,  can  be 
interested  in  the  fate  of  Elinor,**  the  ah- 
bess  replied,  *'  is  a  mystery  to  me ;  but, 
as  I  hope  that  a  dying  Christian  can  have 
tie  bad  motive  in  asking,  I  shall  answer 
without 'reserve,  that  nun  no  longCT  ex- 
ists !  she  breathed  her  last  some  months 

••  And  did  she  die  unconfessed  ?"  ask- 
ed  the  stranger,  strongly  agitated. 

*^  She  died  suddenly,  without  time 
or  power  to  confess  by  word  of  mouth ; 
biit  she  left  a  written  confession  behind 
her." 

The  cheek  of  the  dying  man  became 
alternately  flushed  and  pale.-— '^  Abbe^ 

g3  of 
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of  St  Blanch,**  said  he,  "  do  ypu  rf mem- 
ber a  ^tuBDger  who  attended  the  decani^ 
^d  l^Unor  on  that  day  when  ahe  iSrit 
entered  ypwr  cx)nvent  ?** 

"  I  recollect  it  perfectly." 

«  Then,"  continued  he,  ♦*  I  am  that 
stranger!" 

**  Merciful  God !  you  are  th#n  the 
marquis  St.  Claire !" 

'^  I  am  !  Oh,  most  mysterioua  Fm* 
videnc^!"  he  ei^claimed,  clasping. hi3 
hands  together, ''  and  wa$  it  then  de* 
creed  that  I  should  breathe  my  laat  at 
t^he  distance  of  a  few  months  only,  and 
in  the  same  place  where  the  partner  of 
jny  guilt  died !  All  is  known  to  you," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  abbess. 
"  The  confession  of  the  wretched  Eli- 
nor  was  mine,  and  the  load  of  our  guik 
was  equal;  for  though  she  added  the 
basest  slander  and  treachery  to  the  dark* 
mt  passion,  still  I— I— was  the  vilest !  I 
gave  ear  to  the  slander-^!  nourished  my 

desperate 
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desperate  revenge,  until  I  became  the 
lourderer  of  my  wife  and  child  1  Oh, 
<3od!  oh,  God!" 

Here  the  unhappy  marquis  groaned* 
in  the  intense  agony  of  remorse. 

**  If  years  of  penitence  can  wipe  that 
deep  stam  from  my  soul,  if  bodily  tor^ 
ments  can  in  any  way  expiate  my  crimen* 
then  I  may  still  hope  for  salvation  f 
Years  have  I  spent  in  penance  the  most 
keen  and  rigid !  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
burning  sun,  I  have  barefoot  traversed 
the  hot  and  barren  sand !  behold  on  my 
body  the  mark  of  the  scourge !  I  have 
abstained  from  sustenance!  X  have  drank 
the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs  ? 
At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  before  the  holy 
iepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  I  have  confessed 
the  enormity  of  my  guilt !  kneding 
there,  I  have  jH*ayed  for  mercy  on  my 
own  soul,  and  on  the  soul  of  her  who 
tempted  me,  and  shared  my  illidt  pa^ 
sion !  Had  it  been  the  will  of  Heaven 
to  hav^  prolonged  my  days,  it  was  my 

G  4  intention. 
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intention,  after  having  paid  a  last  visit 
to  this  convent,  to  exhort  Elinor  to  the 
severest  penance — to  reeross  the  Alps, 
and  seclude  my  remaining  days  in  an 
Italian  monastery ;  but  my  Maker  has 
willed  it  otherwise,;  I  die  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  in  this  vale,  the  grave  of 
my  murdered  wife  and  daughter  t  Ohj 
mysterious,  just  retribution !" 

*•  Are  you  then  sure  that  your  daugh- 
ter shared  her  mother's  fate  ?"  asked  the 
abbess.  Cautiously. 

'*  I  never  dared  to  hope  otherwise.'* 

"  Would  it  be  a  comfort  to  you  to 
think  that  she  was  Spared  ?** 

"  Would  it  be  a  comfort  to  me  I  Oh, 
then  death  would  be  deprived  o(  half  its 
bitterness  !  But  what  do  you  mean  ? 
there  is  a  meaning  in  your  words !  oh, 
holy  mother,  I  conjure  you ** 

"  Be  calm,"  said  the  abbess,  "  be  calm, 
marquis  of  St.  Claire,  and  learn  that  your 
daughter  still  lives !" 

•*  Lives !"  cried  the  marquis^  clasping 

his 
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hifi  hands,  in  an  almost-insupportable 
emotion ;  **  she  lives !  my  child,  my  Ro- 
salind lives !  But,  ah !  you  deceive  me ! 
oh,  if  you  do  not  deceive  me,  let  me  see 
Uer  before  I  die !" 

The  abbess^  after  having,  in  as  con* 
•eise  a  manner  as  possible,  informed  him 
how  Rosalind  came  under  her  protec* 
jdon,  left  the  room ;  and,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments preparation  for  the  scene  she  war 
.going  to  witness,  she  returned,  leading 
In  thef  trembling  Rosalind. 

She  gave  an  involuntary  start  as  she 
gazed  on  the  pale  form  of  her  father,  ex- 
tended on  the  bed — that  father,  whose 
imaginary  existence  she  had  cherished  as 
"her  own. 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  towards 
Aer,  and  exclaimed — **  ^he  is  indeed  my 
daughter,  my  Rosalind!  the  image  of  her 
Minted  mother  T 

t  She  fell  on  his  neck ;  while  he,  press^ 
ing  her  to  his  boscmi,  said — *^  Now  that 

G  5  I  have 
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I  have  seen  the  child  <^  my  injured  £u* 
genia,  I  die  in  peace  r  -   » 

He  ceased  to  speak ;  he  had'^M^^oon^ 
with  his  daughter  in  his  arn»s^ 

Rosalind  uttered  a  piercing  cry*-^  He 
is  dead!  my  father  is  deadr 

The  abbess  drew  near. — **  Fly,  JUw^ 
Und!"  said  she;  ^summon  cnie  of  the 
iathers — the  marquis  is  indeed  dying  r. 

Rosalind,  swift  as  lightning,  quitted 
his  side^  and  sent  for  father  Leontine» 
who  came  in  haste,  and  administered  the 
•last  sacrament  to  the  marquis  St.  Claire. 
She  knelt  down  at  the  base  of  a  pilki!; 
»ear  the  door»  and  leaning  her  head 
against  it,  continued  to  weep»  almoist  im- 
observed.  She  had  seen  her  father  fiir 
tlie  first  time;  and  now  she  Was -torn 
from  him  !  he  was  dying !  Olvwhat  a 
thought — ^what  an  hour  was  this!:  ffar  tiie 
fai^t  year  she  had  knoWn  nothing  but 
sorrow  r  but  she  had  nerer  experienced 
an  hour  of  iodescnbeUe  suflbriog'  like 

this. 
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this.  So  strange,  so  sudden^  so  awfuV 
Mch  moment  which  kept  her  from  the 
marquis's   bedside  appeared  to  her  on 

age. 

At  last  the  abbess  beckoned  her  to 
dfnw  Bear*  Her  father  extended  his 
hand  to*  her;  she  saw  that  the  chiU  of 
(jeaith  was  on  his  brow,  and  fell  senseleas 
4m  his  breast  He  clasped  her  ferventfy 
in  his  arms,  his  eyes  closed^  bis  griisp 
gfetr  stiff  and  cold — ^the  motionless  Ro^ 
falind  was  clasped  in  the  death-paing  of 
her  fether — ^life  bad  for  ever  fled !    : 

T.When  Rosalind  recovered^  sheifound 
|(0rself  lying  on  her  bed,  in  her  owii 
'foomp  attended  by  the  abbess  and  sister 
Agatha^  whose  sweet  soothing  voice  was 
the  first  sound  whidb  struck  hei*  ear» 
She  was  supported  on  the  bosom  of  hep 
matamai  fiiend.  By  degrees  her  recoil  ^ 
kction  retutned ;  she  remembered  the 
msene  she  had  so  lately  witnessed,  amd 
^  first  wwds  she  uttered  expressed  her 
anxiety  for  her  fath^.  ; 

g6  •^My 
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**  My  child,**  said  the  abbess,  "  his 
sofifbrings  are  over ;  he  is  going;  I  trost, 
to  a  happier  world/' 

Rosalind  burst  into  tears;   her  q^ 
]»ressed  bosom  found  relief  in  thu^  gi^g 
vent  to  her  grief;  yet  she  still  felt  the 
grasp  c^her  d jing  father-^the  cold  grasps 
^hich  was   loosened  but  to  tear  him 
from  her  for  ever,     Scarcefy  could  she 
believe  that  he  was  in  reality  deadt  that 
the  bdng  for  whose  sake  she  had  alone 
thought  life  precious^  as  it  afforded  hef 
the  hope  of  one  day  beholding  him--* 
tliat  the  parent  who  had,  in  her  solitary 
hours,  so  often  possessed  every  thought^ 
and  been  the  object  of  her  fondest  wish 
---that  he  should,  after  their  short  meet- 
ing, be  so  soon  an  inanimate  breathless 
cwse.    The  agony  of  the  thought  over* 
powered  her,   and   she   sunk   into  the 
^:|irms  of  Agatha,  and  bathed  her  bosom 
with  her  tears. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  compose 
her  harassed  spirits,  although  she  lip 

peared 
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peared  much  better  in  the  eyes  of  her 
two  friends.  She  was  unwilling  to  de^- 
prive  thein  of  their  rest^  and  therefore 
urequesled  to  be  left  alone. 

She  was  left  to  solitude,  but  not  td 
sleep.  She  passed  the  night  in  a  most 
wretched  state;  the  late  awful  scent 
was  constantiiy  before  her.  Her  mind 
was  quite  overpowered ;  ever  since  thi& 
death  of  her  earliest  friend,  the  good  old 
Bamold,  her  feelings  had  been  almwt 
incessantly  excited  in  sonie'  way  or 
other.  The  unravelling  of  her  own 
strange  history,  the  anxiety  she  had 
suffered  during  her  long  state  of  sas^ 
pense,  before  its  full  disdosure,  afid; 
finally,  the  severe  shock  she  had  just 
reodved,  had  reduced  her  to  a  sta^  of 
nervous  debility  she  bad  never  before 
estperienced.  She  felt  a  strange  sensa- 
tion in  her  head,  and  a  sense  of  stil^i^ 
in  het  breast ;  every  trifling  sound  start*^ 
led  her,  frightftil  images  swam  eonfufsed'^' 
fy  befose  her  sights  and^  ftt  tiitttes^  i^bem^ 
/      ;  ed 
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edi  to  press  upon  h^ ;:  then  .die  wouM 
scream^  try  to  me^  but  feel  a3  if  Srrten^ 
to  her  bei,  .At  last  a  larg^  black  &gaie, 
of  terrific  appearances  seemed  Jjp  coiw 
up  to  her,  and  seize  tight  hGi4f  ^\  hev. 
8be  struggled  to  free  bemelii  hut  au^ 
exhausted  and  treml^ing  on  hesr  ^Ihw* 
Her  screams  had  reached  th^^^ar  af 
Agatha  and  the  abbess^  who  jr/sa  with 
her  in  her  cell;'  both  instantly  haslt^ned 
to  .her  imifitance ;  Agatha  went  np  to^ 
her,  and  ^oke  to  her,  but  she  $bneked» 
and  pushed  her  from  her*  .    . 

.  ♦*  My  sweet  Rosalind,  my  child  T  aried 
the  nun*  '^  Ah,  holy  mother,  ^e  doe« 
not  know  me  T 

.  •*  Ala«r  replied  the  abbess,  "  I  fear 
her  Ibculties  are  deranged ;  thi^  sudden 
•hock  has  been  too  much  for  her.**  . 
.  i^oor  EoaaUnd  gazed  on  them  with 
tfMified  looks,  impl(»^  th^n  to  tonnent 
Wna  longer,  and  then,  in  a  suppfioating^ 
vplce»  asked  for  her  parents.  Her  fym 
was  r^ow.tbe  orfomir  of  $c<arlefc  har  ^pulstf 

bigh^ 
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Mf^fLii^Ae  hadaU  tbesymptotoji  of  a 
violent  ffv^r,      :. 

f  T  Wh^.  M)i^fs,  gf^^^y  atarnos^df ,  sent  far 
rHioise  in  the  conTent  wl^o  iirere  mofrt 
i^IWd  in  medicine ;  one  of  tbf^  nup^ 
;Ufid  ber  .pppfusely,  and  administered 
icooling  draughts ;  but  the  f^ver  did  not 
Ifftf^  luntU  tke  next  evening,  wjf^^jyt 

.was A Ut0^ abated.  ,  .,  ,   :rc    :;, 

Agatha ,  watched  hy  her  day,,  ,an^ 
pight,  and  w^a^  ovei joyed  when .; the. der 
liiiuiiii  oeased^  and  ^he  W4^j  recoffiused 
.by  I^r  <^ear  patient,  wjbose  Ipoka  tbajgtkr 
jfd  b^t  ji^leQtionately  for  bee  iinrefiittting 
H^ntioBt.ancl . jbendfa-aess.  In.9itiff^^ 
ftnd  tPpnjiilt^^voiQg  »h?  bade;  IvBTi.^^*!^  I>* 

Minting  jmtotearSf  "  I.  have.suflfered  90 
much  Ifttaly,  I  »&  not  surprised  ^t  tbl^ 
.X;>»T©;fei1-§Wne^tiEae  felt  my.jjtrengtb 
fp|cl?9Ftnitf >f^li{ig;'« -b^t  J  must  n^t  talJ^ 
«f  Uii^m-rik  ifftn»>®t  bear  it". :  .  • .  >•;  /. 
Ag^tlMblmid  Iftng;oVsient?«l:a  chajige  jpr 

00  J  tervieif 
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terview  with  De  CSifford.  She  had  re- 
marked to  her  that  she  did  not  seeiti 
well,  but  Rosalind  always  made  Hght  of 
it  A  good  deal  of  her  suffering  migtft 
he  dated  from  that  evening  when  she 
met  De  Clifford  in  the  cottage-garden ; 
idthough  she  generally  enjoyed  good 
health,  yet  her  constitution,  naturally 
delicate,  was  unequal  to  bear  much  men- 
tal exertion,  or  bodily  fatigue.  The  sa- 
crifice she  had  made  of  her  duty  to  her 
affections,  had  been  a  painful  struggle ; 
she  had  felt  it  severely ,*  though  in  se- 
cret ;  the  foundation  of  this  severe  fit 
of  illness  had  been  imperceptibly  and 
gradually  laid  ;  it  was  as  daingerotis  as  it 
was  distressing,  and  obliged  ber  to  keep 
her  bed  for  a  fortnight,  during  wbidi 
time  Agatha  was  ilmos*  exclusively  her 
tiurse ;  sometimes  duty  caDed^her  away, 
and  Rosalind  frequently  and  earnestly 
entreated  her  not  to  confine  herself  so 
closely,  as  any  of  the  nuns  were  wiffing 
tb  relieve  her;  but  Agiarthai  loved  her 
■■'■'*■"■'  too 
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tGO  tenderly  to  be  happy  when  separated 
from  her. 

When  the  invalid  grew  a  little  better, 
Ishe  was  able  to  converse  with  her  friend 
^  a  short  time  together. — *^  There  was 
one  thing  I  wished  to  have  done,  had  I 
been  able,**  said  she,  taking  Agatha's 
hand  within  her  own,  as  she  sat  by  the 
bedside. 

*^  And  what  is  that,  dearest  Rosef''  . 

"  Ah  r  replied  Rosalind, "  my  fiither ! 
if  I  could  have  performed  the  last  sa- 
cred duty  of  a  child  for  him,  I  should 
have  l)een  happier.  Where  have  they 
lain  him?" 

.  •*  In  your  mother's  grave;  and  mass 
is  daily  said  for  his  soul.  God  will,  I 
trust,  have  mercy  on  him !  his  crime  was 
great;  but  his  sufferings  and  his  penitence 
were  great  also." 

Rosalind  sighed. 

^*  The  abbess,"  said  Agatha, "  has  com- 
niunioated  what  has  happened  to  Mr. 
I>e  Cli£ford,  and  no  doubt  you  wiB  soon 

be 


be.Mkj^wledgedr.afi;  your  d^eeaned  b^ 
thefs  rightful  heir;  my  child  wiU.he  fs^ 
instotfd  in  all  her  righto.'' 

"  BmC  replied  BonjUkid,  '*  you  wiQ 
still  guid^  me ;  will  you  not  decnd^  far 
pif  in  aU  things  ?" 

^  My  d€tai?  Rpsalind,  your  own  jud^ 
iP9nt.|n^$t  decide,  where  your  ownhi^pr 
piness  is  concerned ;  but  let  us .  tfilk  n^ 
more  on  that  subject  ^t  present ;  I  must 
se$  you  restored;  to  perfect  baalth  before 
wedwpufj^it;!^ 

Agatha  saw  thgt  any  tiling  which  al* 
luded  to  it  invqlved  Rosalind  in  di»* 
Iressing  reflections,  and  carefully  avoid- 
ed me^ationing  one  word  whicb  seemed 
to  le^  :^o  the  Bubje/L*  of  her  taking  the 
veiL  i^tc^tainly^was  her  wish  that  her 
dear  pupil ;  should^  upon  mature  delihe* 
ration,  determine  upon  becoming  a  re* 
cluse,  as  she  had  herself  so  keenly  expe- 
rienced the  fallacy  of  all  worldly  enjoy- 
mentfi;  but ,  ^e  never  endeayoij^n^  t9 
bia^,  her  judgo^ent;,  or  u^*  that  influence 

she 
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she  knew  she  had  over  her,  to  induce 
her  to  thhik  and  act  as  she  herself  had 
dbne  on  that  point.  She  had  been  more 
^guarded  tlian  ever,  since  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  olf  her  affection 
for  De  Clifford.  So  fearful  was  she^ 
that  Rosalind's  inclinations  and  senti- 
mentis  might  undergo  a  chajige,  after  the 
decisive  step  was  taken,  that  she  not  un* 
frequently  argued  with  her  against  it, 
and  represented  to  her  all  the  objections 
which  could  be  made  to  the.  U&  ,of  <a  re* 
Ugieuse. 

Rosalind  had,  until  lately,  retained 
her  point  with  firmness;  but  Agatha 
btad  observed,  in  some  df:  th^  itcent 
ONiversations,  she  at  times  begim  to  w^ 
Vtfr,  ittid  this  made  her  more  aqxiQw  w 
Iraraceotwt, 
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CHAPTER  VI, 


It  is  the  hush  of  night,  aad  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountaiiis/dusk  yet  clear, 
Meliowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  aeen, 
Sav^  darkened  Jura,  wliose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep;  and  drawing  near 
There  breatlies  a  living  fragrance  from  tlie  shore 
'     Offlowers  slill  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear  ' 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more. 

Byrok. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks 
Rosalind  gradually  began  to  regain  her 
strength.  She  was  able  to  sit  at  her 
chamber-window,  and  look  again  over 
the  immense  snow-hills  which  surround- 
ed the  convent ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  sun  shone  out  bright- 
est, she  occasionally  walked  in  the  gar- 
den, leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  ever-at- 
tentive 
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tentive  friend ;  it  was  then  that  she  felt 
most  fofx^ibly  the  altered  state  of  her 
health.  She,  the  once  active  and  spright- 
ly mountain-maid,  who  had  ranged  free 
over  her  native  hills,  for  native  they 
might  almost  be  said  to  be,  was  now 
scarcely  able  to  crawl  slowly  and  lan-^ 
guidly  round  the  convent-garden,  glad 
to  rest  herself  against  every  tree  she 
came  to.  She  looked  on  the  wild  scene 
around  her,  on  the  lofty  rugged  peaks, 
which,  beautifully  tinted  with  azure 
blue,  where  the  snow  was  thrown  into 
shade^  seemed  to  hang  in  the  air,  while 
an  extensiye  dark  forest  skirted  the  base 
of  the  mountain ;  her  eye  penetrated 
amid  these  hills  the  distant  valley,  and 
the  lonely  dell,  where  a  cluster  of  trees, 
irUiged  with  snow,  hid  from  her  sight 
her  once-happy  cottage,  that  home  which 
hfid  sheltered  ber  earliest  infancy,  where 
ishe  had  believed  herself  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  obscure  shepherd.  Now  she 
was  the  heiress  of  the  marquis  of  St 
^  Claire-~ 


/ 


dfcdl«i— but  WM  she  hapfA&^7  No.  A 
biihgl^d  shacie  oif  regret  find  h^ttof 
dotidM  her  tnirid  when^vJsr  sli^  suflSnr^ 
it  to  dwell  on  thoughts  6f  her  ftmily 
rnid  her  parents;  btit  one  an^dety  vm 
removed— she  ho  longet  4eH  themde^ 
icrihable  paiti  of  nfiystery  and-  suspense,  s 
De  Cliffiitdy  in  the  meantiiM,  >JifMW 
hothirtg  of  her  illness,  and  was  th^nhefok^ 
jirpared'  the  pain  which  a  knowledge  of  it 
would  have  occasioned  *  but  he  Md  fiti* 
other  cause  f6r  uneasiness.  A  consider^ 
iiVie  tittle  had  now  elapsed,  and  he  bad 
never  received  an  ahiswer  from  the  mrtr* 
itjuis  St.  Claire;  he  began  to  fear  thiit 
hH  packet  hstd  been  lost,  which  Would 
be  a  serious  misfortune,  as  it  eotrtaihed 
go  valiiaHe  a  proof  of  Rosalind's  true 
claims,'  viz.  the  letter  in  the  piesent  tfiar* 
diioness^s  handwriting. 
-Early  in  the  tnirath  of  Md^  he  was. 
relieved  frorti  his  susipenSief,  byitebeivlttg 
the  following  letter  from  ■  Gbatedtt  St; 
Claire:-^'  >        . 


"  The  long  tltoe  whkh  fc«# 
ekpsed  since  yon  he^rd  from  rhe  muiM 
iMlve  i^i>peared  uYid^K^ountabl^,  particit^ 
fatt-ly  my  sil^bce  with  regard  to  yddr  kM 
important  letter.  But  it  ha&  not  beeti 
occasioned  by  neglect  on  my  part-^I 
never  deceived  your  packet  Until  last 
treek,  when  I  and  my  family  ttrrived 
hwe,  after  spending  the  winter  in  Pbiis, 
fifom  whence  I  wrote  once  to  you  J  but 
I  nuppcise  that  letter  never  reached  you, 
is  you  do  not  notice  it.  On  my  arrival 
bete  I  inquired,  as  usual,  for  letters  at 
Toulouse,  and  your  packet  was  given  to 
me?;  the  postmaster  declared  he  had  re« 
cAved  it  but  the  day  before,  but  I  am 
firtnly  persuaded  it  has  lain  thiere  a  eon- 
tiderable  time.  I  intend  to  investigate 
the  matter  further.  . 

^  The  important  and  almost-incredibte 
Mtnmfunication  you  have  made,  niustW 
tfie  ikSe  subject  of  this  letter,  a§  it  ban 
keen  erf  my  thoughts  ever  since  your  let^ 

tep 
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ter  arrived.  All  the  circumstances  you 
relate  seem  to  correspond  exactly  with 
what  I  know  of  my  late  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  I  never  knew  they  had  a  daughtefi 
but  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  as 
we  never  heard  of  them  after  they  quit- 
ted  France. 

"  The  letter  you  have  enck>sed  is  cer- 
tainly my  wife's  writing,  and  what  yoa 
Relate  concerning  Rosalind,  and  the  way 
in  which  sbe  was  found  and  rescued, 
seem  to  substantiate  her  claims;  :but  you 
must  forgive  me,  Mr.  De  Clifford,  if  I 
hesitate  to  give  full  credit  to  the  story, 
until  I  have  myself  examined  into  every 
circumstance  minutely.  I  feel  myself 
placed  in  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  si- 
tuati(»i,  and  must  decline  ^taking  any  de- 
cisive step,  imtil  a  very  deep  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  new  heir.  To  renounce  all  daim  to 
what  I  have  so  long  considered  as  my 
lawful  right,  and  as  the  inheritance  of 
my  children  after  me,  is  a  consideration 

too 
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too  serious  to  be  determined  in  a  hasty 
niantter ;  but  I  pledge  myself,  on  the  ho- 
AOur  of  a  soldier  and  a  Christian,  if  the 
young  wonoan  indeed  proves  to  be  the 
lef^timate  da^ighter  of  the  riaarquis,  not 
oiie  9L0re  of  the  lands>  of  St.  Claire  shall 
be  withheld  from  her ;  and  I  trust,  my 
fiiesdy  you  know  me  sufficiently  to  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  receive  the  child  of 
my  wife's  brother  with  open  arms.  It 
is  iby  intention  very  soon  to  visit  Swii- 
ieritmd,  accompanied  by  the  marchio- 
Bess  and  my  daughter,  when  I  hope  to 
testify  in  person  the  very  high  esteem  I 
entertain  for  you;  until  then,  I  must 
b^.  you  to  accept  my  most  grateful 
theiiks,  as  well  as  those  of  my  family, 
fbr  t^e  trouble  you  have  taken  }n  this 
aflbir. 

"  I  remain, 
"  Ever  your  sincere  and  obliged 

•'Chakles  D' Alembekt  St.  Claire. 
^  Chateau  St.  Claire, 

.  May  IS,  178-^." 
Tot.iv.  H  Whfn 
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When  De  Qifibrd  first  read  the  mar- 
quis's letter,  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  it; 
but  on  reading  it  a  second  time,  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  it  was  what 
any  man  of  honour  and  feeling,  placed 
in  his  circumstances,  would  have  writ- 
ten, and  that  renouncing  a  long-possess- 
ed inheritance  was  a  step  of  the  great- 
est and  most  serious  importance  to  the 
father  of  a  family.  Some  of  the  expres- 
sions sounded  rather  cool ;  but  then  De 
Clifibrd  recollected  that  the  marquis  had 
never  seen  Rosalind,  and  she  must,  for 
the  present  at  least,  be  considered  as  an 
intruder. 

£arly  in  June  the  marquis  and  mar- 
chioness  St.  Claire,  with  lady  Julia^  ar- 
rived at  Wildenberg,  and  on  De  Clif- 
ford's invitation,  took  up  their  abode  at 
Chateau  de  Valtour.  Lady  Julia  was  en- 
chanted with  every  thing  she  saw,  and 
bad  seen,  and  again  delighted  De  Clif- 
ford, though  not  in  the  same  degree  as' 
she  had  formerly  done,  with  her  sprigbt- 
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\y  and  fascinating  manners.  He  longed 
to  introduce  her  to  Rosalind,  already 
anticipating  the  friendship  which  would 
subsist  between  them. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  he  ac^ 
colnpanied  the  marquis  and  his  lady  to 
the  convent,  where  they  requested  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  abbess.  She 
received  them  with  that  respect  which 
was  due  to  their  rank,  and  from  her  t\)^ 
marquis  heard  all  that  De  Clifford  had 
wntten  him  fully  confirmed.  She  and 
fktlier  Leontine  took  a  solemn  oath  of. 
^  truth  of  what  they  related ;  the  con- 
fession of  Andr^  which  had  been  care- 
ibJly  written  down,  together  with  Eli- 
nor de  Marigny's  manuscript,  the  pocket* 
book>  and  the  miniature,  were  put  into 
the  marquis's  hand. 

No  sooner  did  the  marchioness  see  the 
picture  than  she  burst  into  tears.  The 
sight  of  this  resemblance  of  her  long-k)st 
brother^which  she  had  so  often  seen  on  the 

H  2  bosom 
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bosotti  of  his  uiifortimate  wifevcompleteljr 
overpowered  her.  She  took  th^goTdeliam 
ih  her  hand^  and  exclaimed^ — '*  Thb 
chain  alone  is  to  me  more  satisfactqij 
thflST  a  thousand  witnesses ;  it  was  my 
gift  to  my  dear  £ugenia  on  her  imp* 
riage ;  I  engraved  her  initial  on  the  iHasf 
with  my  own  hand." 

"  And  it  was,*^  said  the  abbess,  "  her 
dying  gift  to  her  child,''* 

The  marquis  was  now  fully  eon'Hnced 
o^the  truth  of  what  had  been  related  to 
him  ;  the  evidence  of  De  ClifTord,  with 
regard  to  Andrd — ^the  death  of  the  mar- 
quis St.  Claire  in  that  very  convent  but 
a  few  months  ago,  were  all  further  and 
more  satisfactory  proofs;  and  he  notr 
only  longed  to  clasp  the  long-banished 
llosalind  to  his  heart.  Both  he  and  the 
marchioness  eagerly  requested  the  abbess 
t<>  permit  them  to  see  her.  She  left  the 
r6om,  and  shortly  re-entered  it  with  fto- 


saiind  leaning  on  her  arm. 


At 
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^t  the  sight  of  her,  the  marchioness^ 
^dpng  back  in  her  chair^  exclaiined--T 
My  God !  it  is  Eugenia  herself!" 

Rosalind  flew  to  her,  thinking  that 
Iff  bad  swooned,  and  she  instantly 
Hxnd  herself  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Uffchion^s,  who  exclaimed  again  and 
gpiin — <<  She  is  indeed  my  farotheir'9 

De  Cliiford  was  greatly  shocked  at 
le  ^iange  in  Rosalind's  looks ;  the  faint 
ectio  which  tinged  her  dieek  was  at 
mes  flushed  to  the  brightest  carnation* 
id' at  others  changed  to  the  hue  of  the 
sfest  marble;  but  this,  though  it  stole 
om  her  the  charm  of  youth,  strei)gth- 
tied  the  likeness  between  her  and  her 
Kitfaer.  She  appeared  to.  the  marquis  and 
b  lady  exactly  what  her  mother  was 
^hen  they  saw  her  depart  from  Chateau 
t  Claire. 

The  marquis  folded  her  in  his  arms, 
ad  solemnly  acknowledged  h^  as  his 
ieoe.    De  Clifibrd  was,  if  possible,  the 

H  S  most 
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most  joyful  spectator  of  this  scene,  wliicft 
he  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  bring 
about;  he  already  saw  bis  fond  hopes 
realized. 

Tlosalind  was  received  by  her  family 
as  one  of  its  children  ;  he  knew  that  she 
loved  him.  What  then  had  he  to  fear? 
It  was  mutually  agreed  by  the  marquis 
and  Rosalind,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
consent  of  the  abbess,  that  she  should,  as 
soon  as  her  health  would  permit  her  to 
undertake  the  journey,  return  with  her 
newly-found  relatives  to  France. 

The  good  abbess  sighed  as  she  resign* 
ed  Rosalind  to  the  guardianship  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  said — "  Now  that  I 
see  her  placed  in  the  bosom  of  her  fami- 
ly, my  only  consolation  will  be  the  re- 
flection that  I  have  done  my  duty  by 
her." 

Holy  mother !"  replied  the  marquis, 
you  have  indeed  done  your  duty  by 
her ;  you  have  supplied  the  place  of  that 
parent  of  whom  she  was  so  early  and  so 

unhappily 
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unhappily  deprived.  Ever  shall  the 
blessings  of  the  house  of  St.  Claire  at- 
tend you  ;  it  is  the  most  suitable  return 
we  can  make  for  such  unexampled  be* 
nevolence.'* 

-  But  it  was  not  the  only  return  the' 
generous  marquis  made  to  the  preserver 
of  his  brother's  child ;  he  made  a  very 
large  donation  to  the  convent,  and  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Blanch. 

At  Jength  the  party  took  leave,  hav^ 
ing  first  settled  that  Rosalind  should,  in 
a  few  days,  come  down  to  Chateau  de 
. Valtour,  where  she  was  to  be  introduced 
to  her  cousin,  lady  Julia. 

The  marchioness  was  obliged  to  keep 
her  room  the  remainder  of  the  day,  so 
deeply  had  she  been  affected  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  morning.  The  affec- 
tionate Julia  remained  with  her,  and  wept 
with  her  over  the  untimely  fate  of  the 
marchioness,  and  the  errors  of  her  hus- 
band^ to  whom  his  sister  had  always  been 

H  4  strongly 
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strongly  attached.  Bitteify  4i4  Anf 
eveemte  the  wreftched  Elinor^  who  hid 
beeo  the  (mgrnol  cause  of  all  their  m£r 
feiings. 

In  a  few  days  Rosalind  was  able  to 
walk  down  the  mountain  from  the  con- 
vent into  the  high  road»  where  the  m»f 
quis's  carriage  waited  to  convey  h^  to 
Chateau  de  Valtour.  Various  were  the 
emotions  which  agitated  her  when  she 
found  herself  seated  in  her  uncle's  car> 
nage,  and  actually  on  the  road  to  Cha- 
teau de  Vdtour,  the  abode  of  her  belov- 
ed De  Clifford. 

As  she  drove  up  to  the  door  pf  that 
chateau  she  had  but  a  few  weeks  befors 
never  dared  to  think  of  entering,  she 
trembled  so  exceedin^y,  that  she  eouki 
with  difficulty  alight  from  the  carriage. 
De  CliffcH-d  and  the  marquis  were  at  the 
door  to  receive  and  welcome  her ;  the 
bitter  pressed  his  lips  to  her  cheek ;  but 
De  Clifford  only  ventured  to  press  the 
hand  he  still  lield  within  his  own,  as  he 

conducted 
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conducted  ker  across  the,  hall  to  the  e^r 
ioon.  The  elegance  and  the  magnifi* 
oence  of  this  saloon,  which  was  fitted  up 
in  the  antique  style,  augmented  the  agi* 
tation  and  timidity  of  poor  Rosalind^ 
who  had  never  in  her  life  heen  accus*. 
tomed  to  apartments  which  exhibited 
any  thing  like  splendour. 

.  The  marchioness  rose  from  a  Grecian 
couch  to  receive  her,  and  joy  sparkled 
Wi  the  fine,  expressive,  dark  eyes  of  lady 
Julia,  a3  she  clasped  her  cousin  to  her 
breast.  She  was  forcibly  ^struck  with 
the  angelic  beauty  of  Hosalind,  and  Ro- 
miixid  was  equally  charmed  with  the 
vivacity  and  the  sweet  countenance  of . 
the  lively  brunette. 

•  .  The  marchioness  placed  Rosalind  be- 
lUe  her,  and  De  Clifibrd,  apparently 
walking  carelessly  past  the  sofa,  stepped 
to  speak  to  the  marchioness,  and  almost 
mechanicaUy  sunk  down  beside  Rosalind- 
He  had  not  sat  there  long,  whep  fate, . 
always  adverse  to  him»  possessed  lady 

h5  Julia 
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Julia  with  an  ardent  desire  to  take  big 
place.  She  walked  up  to  him^  and  pky- 
fully  taking  both  bis  bands  in  hers,  said 
— "  If  you  please,  my  dear  sir.  When 
you  are  my  cousin,  I'  will  grant  you 
this  privilege ;  until  then,  I  must  com- 
mand  you  to  resign  it  to  me." 

De  Clifford  instantly  rose.  This  lit- 
tle mistake  of  lady  Julia's  (for  she  had 
intended  to  say,  "  w  hen  you  are  Ro- 
salind's cousin")  had  already  covered 
both  him  and  Rosalind  with  bdushes. 

Lady  Julia  sat  down  by  her,  and  Kft 
ing  up  her  pretty  little  hands  in  a  suppli- 
cating attitude,  she  cried,  in  one  of  her 
sweetest  tones—"  Ah !  pa7*donney  par- 
donne  /" 

What  could  De  Clifford  do  ?  He 
smiled,  though  he  felt  but  little  inclined 
to  pardonne. 

Jjady  Julia  and  the  marchioness  en* 
tered  into  an  anin>ated  and  interesting 
conversation  with  Rosalind;  their  na^ 
tural  warmth  of  manner^  added  to  the 

elegant 
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elegant  xpolish  of  the  Parisian  court, 
placed  Rosalind  perfectly  at  her  ease, 
and  ^he  scarcely  could  believe  that  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  when  the  first  dinner* 
bell  announced  to  them  that  it  was  time 
to  dress. 

Rosalind  accompanied  lady  Julia  to 
ker  room,to  make  what  improvement  she 
could  in  her  toilet;  but  being  in  deep 
mourning,  her  dress  admitted  of  very 
little  alteration.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  blushed  at  the  simplicity  of 
her  own  attire,  which  appeared  quite 
shabby  in  her  own  eyes,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  elegance  of  the  Parisian  cos- 
tume,  which  lady  Julia  wore  in  its  most 
becoming  fashion. 

That  volatile  young  lady  talked  inces- 
santly, while  they  were  together,  of  the 
delight  she  had  experienced  during  her 
journey  from  France ;  the  expressions 
she  made  use  of  were  so  strong,  and  so 
full  of  warmth  and  imagery,  that  they 
often  caused  Rosalind  to  smile,    and 

H  6  sometimes 
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aometimes  she  quite  astonUhe^  h»^  » 

different  was  she  fro^i  any  one  she  lii4 

Been  before*-*-she  who  had  been  accuse 

tomed  to  the  pendve  dignity  c^  luster 

Agatha,  the  rigid  propriety  of  the  ahr 

bess,  and  the  rustic  simplicity  of  Nine 

and  Gertrude,  had  no  concepticm  of  a 

style  of  manners  like  lady  Julia's,  who 

at  times  burst  into  expressions  of  the 

wildest  romantic  enthusiasm,  and  then 

as  suddenly  assumed  the  fantastic  spor-^ 

tiveness  and  eapiciousness"  of  'coquetry. 

She  possessed  a  large  share  of  th^t  action 

in  conversation  which  so  particularly  cha», 

racterizes  the  French,  and  which  renders 

some  people  awkward,  and  even  ludi* 

crous;  but  in  Julia  it  was  interesting  and 

fascinating.      Her '  native  gracefulness, 

and  the  elegance  of  her  slight  figure^ 

partieularly  adapted  her  for  it,  and  her 

fleiiible  expressive  countenance  shewSi^ 

every  varied  emotion  of  her  souL  £very 

nK)vement  she  made  appeared  so  un* 

studied,  and  became  her  so  well,  that 

what 
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what  in  others  would  have  occasioned  n^ 
dicule^  in  her  only  excited  admiration. 
At  one  time,  she  would  press  Rosalind 
in  her  arms,  and  then  the  next  moment 
push  her  from  her  in  playful  caprice. 
Wherever  she  went  she  was  the  life  of 
the  party ;  she  would  have  been  justly 
styled  a  flirt,  had  not  the  equanimity 
of  her  behaviour  towards  all  exempted 
her  from  that  imputation.  A  coquette 
she  certainly  was,  and  there  were  few 
men  of  her  acquaintance  who  had  not 
at  times  felt  the  influence  of  her  smiles 
or  her  frowns. 

The  two  young  ladies,  or  rather  lady 
Julia,  had  sauntered  so  over  her  toilet^ 
that  they  were  the  last  in  the  dining- 
room.  Lady  Julia  took  all  the  blame  on 
herself,  and  every  one  believed  her,  as 
no  apparent  change  had  been  made  in 
Rosalind's  dress,  except  that  her  beauti* 
^  ful  dark  hair,  which  had  in  the  morning 
strayed  negligently  over  her  shoulders^ 
WM  DOW  confined  by  a  black  riband 

and 
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and  jet  clasp,  which  lady  Jufia  had  fast- 
ened round  her  head. 

A  tear  stole  silently  down  the  mar- 
chioness's cheek  as  she  looked  at  Rosa- 
lind's dress,  which  was  made  of  plain 
black  stuff,  and  compared  it  with  that 
of  her  own  daughter ;  both  were  bom 
to  equal  rank  and  fortune.  Rosalind 
was  born  to  inherit  both  in  a  higher  de^ 
gree,  and  yet  she  had  hitherto  lived  in 
,<x)mparative  poverty — -^  But  she  will 
soon  be  repaid  for  all."  This  alone 
consoled  the  marchioness,  and  she  se- 
cretly and  joyfully  observed  the  mutual 
attachment  which  existed  between  her 
and  De  Clifford,  pleasing  herself  with 
tlie  thought,  that  she  should  soon  see 
her  brother's  child  united  to  her  favourite 
young  friend. 

After  a  delightful  week  spent  at  Cha- 
teau de  Valtour,  during  which  time  she 
had  become  each  day  more  charmed 
with,  and  more  attached  to  its  inmates, 
Rosalind  returned  to  the  convent,  to 

make 
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tnake  arrangements  for  her  final  dep^r. 
ture,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  the  friends  and 
the  scenes  of  her  earliest  youth. 

The  marquis  and  lady  Julia  accom- 
panJed  her  in  the  carriage  as  far  as  that 
part  of  the  road  from  which  she  had 
been  fetched  when  she  went  to  Chateau 
de  Valtour.  Here  they  were  obliged  to 
stop,  as  there  was  no  further  a  road  fit 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  carriage^ 
Her  fHends  walked  with  her  part  of  the 
way  up  the  mountain,  and  when  at 
length  they  unwillingly  parted  with  her^ 
expressed  their  shicere  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  soon  seeing  her  again,  when 
their  pleasure  would  be  of  longer  dura* 
tion. 

When  she  reached  St.  Blanch,  her 
friends  there  were  much  satisfied  witK 
the  change  for  the  better,  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  looks.  She  was  in- 
deed quite  a  different  creature  to  what  she 
had  been  before  her  visit,  so  wonderfully 
had  change  of  scene  and  happiness  of 

mind 
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mind  tended  to  re-establish  her  heflUh. 
Her  maternal  Agatha  received  her  with 
hicreased  affection,  if  increase  of  tliat 
were .  possible ;  but  she  wore  a  melan* 
eholy  smile  on  her  countenance^  which 
grieved  Rosalind  to  tlie  soul.  She  fell 
weeping  on  the  neck  of  the  nun,  in  a  pa* 
roxysm  of  grief,  which  amounted  almost 
to  suffocation.  At  that  moment  she 
forgot  all  hot  the  aiBiction  which  Aga- 
tha appeared  to  suffer.  She  bitterty  re- 
proached  herself,  inwardly  calling  her- 
self the  most  ungrateful  of  humaabeings* 
Her  only  wish  now  was  to  remain  with 
Agatha,  until  the  dark  grave  should  tear 
them  from  each  other:  but  this  was  now 
completely  out  of  her  power ;  her  des- 
tiny  was  fixed.  De  Clifford  had  ob- 
tained iier  solemn  promise  that  their 
union  should  be  delayed  only  until  they 
should  arrive  at  Chateau  St.  Claire.  She 
was  no  longer  mistress  of  her  own 
actions — ^^  Oh,  my  friend!  my  moi^ 
than  mother  r  she  exclaimed,  wringing 

her 
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her  hsnds^  ^^  what  have  I  done !  I  hav€ 
bound  myself  by  a  sacred  promise  1  I— ^ 
I  must  soon  quit  you — ^your  ungrateful 
diild  must  leave  you  for  another.** 

They  were  alone;  she  threw  herself  at 
Agatiut*s  feet,  and  poured  forth  a  yolun* 
taiy  confession  of  the  promise  De  Cli£^ 
ford  had  obtained  from  her.  The  nun 
nmed  her  in  her  arms.  Rosalind  was  so 
eiitirdy  overpowered  with  contending 
feelings,  that  she  knew  not  what  the 
urged,  and  she  eveii  conjured  sister  Aga^ 
tfaa  to  accompany  her  into  Franoe-~ 
**  Let  us  not,**  she  cried,  "  part  even  for. 
a  day.**  ' 

Agatha  shook  her  head — "  Oh,  Rosa* 
lind  !*•  said  she,  **  if  it  were  possible  fot 
me  to  repent  of  the  vow  I  have  taken, 
you  would  make  me  do  it  now  at  this 
moment.  Cease,  if  you  love  me !  Oh; 
Almighty  God  !**  cried  she,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  "  I  implore  your  aid  in 
this  trying  moment!  Pardon  this  weak- 
nessjoi  my  nature — this  selfish — this  nn* 
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holy  grief!  strengthen  and  support  m^ 
under  this  affliction  !** 

These  few  words  of  piety  restored 
Rosalind  to  reason;  both  of  them  be- 
came instantly  calm. 

**  Rosalind/'  said  Agatha,  taking  her 
hand,  '^  what  you  have  done  is  not  sin- 
ful; you  have  only  complied  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  God.  Perhaps  you 
have  promised  rashly ;  but  I  trust  and 
hope  that  what  you  have  done  will  be 
for  your  future  happiness;  you  may 
yourself  make  it  so.  If  you  still  cherish 
religion  as  the  end  of  your  existence, 
and  heaven  as  the  summit  of  all  your 
hopes,  and  the  object  of  all  your  endea- 
/yours,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  you 
may  obtain  a  crown  of  everlasting  glory, 
after  a  life  spent  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  if  your  days  had 
been  ended  in  the  seclusion  of  a  cloister. 
Turn  not  aside,  my  dearest  Rosalind, 
from  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  you 
wiU  still  be  in  the  right  path  to  our 

haven 
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haven  of  rest,  even  though  you  liiing^ 
with  a  world  where  thousands  are  going 
the  road  to  perdition.  Keep  this  in 
your  heart,  and  although  seas  shall  se- 
parate us,  you  and  I,  my  Rosalind,  may 
still  be  fellow-travellers  and  pilgrims  on 
the  same  true  and  narrow  way.  May 
the  Father  bless  and  preserve  you  !**  con- 
tinued the  pious  Agatha,  pressing  her 
lips  fervently  on  Rosalind's  burning 
forehead ;  "  may  this  kiss  seal  your  hap- 
piness !  though  we  part  now,  we  shall 
meet  again !" 

These  consoling  words  softened  the 
grief  of  Rosalind,  and  Agatha  and  she 
continued  to  converse  together  with  per- 
fect tranquillity  for  a  considerable  time; 
but  still  the  anticipated  sorrowful  hour 
of  parting  with  her  dearest  friend, 
most  probably  for  ever,  clouded  all  those 
joys  she  had,  while  at  Chateau  de  Val- 
tour,  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness 
and  glowing  rapture. 

There  was  a  time  when  no  marquis 

or 
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or  marchioness  St.  Claire — no  kdy  Julia, 
eauld  have  won  her  from  sister  Agatha ; 
but  now  Agatha  only  held  the  second 
{^ce  in  her  heart ;  De  CHfford  occu{»ed 
the  sanctuary  there-  Once  she  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  banishing  him ;  but 
now  his  image  was  too  deeply  en- 
graven  there  ever  to  be  ei&ced  again. 

All  the  leisure  which  sister  Agatha 
could  ^pare  from  her  religious  duties  she 
spetit  with  Rosalind,  for  the  tiilie  drew 
fast  to  a  dose  that  they  were  to  spend 
together.  Rosalind  paid  a  farewell  visit 
to  her  dear  cottage,  which  she  bestowed 
on  Nina,  who  was  soon  to  be  married  to 
a  young  shepherd  in  the  neighbourhood. 
She  and  Gertrude  were  in  the  cottage 
porch,  waiting  there  to  take  leave  of  her. 

Rosalind  shed  tears  of  fond  affection 
over  every  thing  which  reminded  her  of 
the  kind  being  who  had  been  her  first 
protector :  she  bid  a  last  adieu  to  the 
garden,  the  little  rivulet,  the  rural  seat 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  she  had  planted— 

all 
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all  were  visited  with  soft  emotions  o^ 
]!deasure,  and  quitted  with  regret  At 
length  she  tore  herself  from  these  dear 
Bcenes  she  had  beheld  for  the  last  time, 
and  returned  to  the  convent. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  wa» 
sp^it  in  making  the  necessary  prepara* 
tions  for  her  journey,  and  packing  up 
her  small  wardrobe.  She  did  not  forget, 
her  mother's  clothes,  those  last  relics  of 
one  so  dear  and  so  unfortunate.  It  waa^ 
her  intention,  when  she  reached  Chateau 
8t  Claire,  to  bury  them  in  some  se- 
duded  sacred  spot,  that  somethinjf 
which  had  once  belonged  to  her  beloved* 
parent  might  rest  where  she  should 
have  been  lain.  It  was  a  fanciful  and 
perhaps  a  foolish  thought ;  but  it  afford* 
ei  an  indescribable  satisfaction  to  her 
mind. 

At  twelve  o'clock  she  laid  down  on 
her  bed,  at  Agatha's  earnest  request — 
nby,  almost  ^command ;  but  sleep  was 
^  horn  her.    She  moBO,  and  dressed 

herself 
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herself  at  four,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Agatha,  who  had,  she  said^  been  up 
some  time.  For  the  last  time  they  at^ 
tended  moming  prayers  together,  and. 
then  the  dreadful  hour  of  parting  must 
be  delayed  no  longer. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  this  soene; 
all  description  would  fail.  I  leave  it  to 
you,  my  reader,  to  imagine  the  over? 
whelming  grief  of  a  ^paration  of  two 
such  friends,  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
and  under  such  peculiar  circumstances: 
there  was  no  hope  of  their  ever  meeting 
again  in  this  world ;  all  their  dependence 
was  on  another.  Agatha  could  not  seek 
the  society  of  her  dear  child  in  a  distant 
country ;  her  vows  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  that,  and  tlie  duties  of  a  wife 
would  fix  Rosalind  in  her  husband's 
home,  far  firom  the  convent,  of  St 
Blanch,  and  the  romantic  vales  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Agatha,  during  the  parting  scene,  in 
some  measure  suppressed  the  intensity 

of 
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of  her  grief»  and  supported  it^  as  such  a 
ikiind  \vill  sdways  do,  with  wonderful 
firmness,  in  order  that  she  might  impart 
firmness  to  Rosalind ;  but  she  felt  that 
the  last  link  which  held  her  to  earth  was 
breaking,  and  she  looked  forwards  to  a 
heavenly  morrow,  as  the  only  hope  which 
could  uphold  her  sinking  spirits. 

They  parted ;  but  Rosalind  had  still 
imother,  though  not  equally  painful, 
scene  to  go  through  ;  she  had  to  bid  a 
last  farewell  to  the  kind,  worthy  abbess, 
and  the  affectionate  parental  Leontine. 
The  abbess  folded  her  in  her  arms,  and^ 
Leontine,  laying  his  venerable  hands  on 
her  head,  gave  her  a  father's  benediction. 

He  accompanied  her  for  the  las^t  time 
in  her  walk  down  the  mountain,  and 
c^versed  with  her,  during  the  short 
time  they  were  together,  on  religion* 
subjects,  endeavouring  to  impress  deeper 
in  her  breast  those  lessons  of  piety  and 
virtue  which  it  had  been  his  earnest 
wish  to  inculcate;  and  these  last  precepts, 

uttered 
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uttered  for  the  last  time  by  one  so  tniljr 
loved  axiA  venerated,  made  an  impresfflcm 
on  her  heart,  which  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  thing  to  efface.  She  fervent- 
ly kissed  the  old  man's  hand,  as  she  Ixd 
bun  adieu,  and  again  and  again  implor- 
ed him  to  remember  her  in  his  prayers. 
When  the  carriage,  which  met  her  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  moved  on,  and 
her  aged  friend  was  no  longer  in  ugfat^ 
she  sunk  back  on  the  seat,  and  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears.  Her  grief  did  not  in 
the  least  subside  until  she  drew  near 
Chateau  de  Valtour;  then  she  endea- 
voured to  compose  herself,  and  to  betray 
as  little  as  possible  what  she  was  suffer- 
ing; but  she  in  vain  tried  to  conceal  it; 
her  swollen  eyes  and  pale  cheeks  bore 
evident  marks  of  it,  and  it  was  quickly, 
though  silently,  observed  by  her  friends. 
De  Clifford  had  let  Chateau  de  Val- 
tour  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  lately  arrived  at  Ugchweita, 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to 

England, 


England^  and  settle  at  Mount  St.  Ed« 
munds.' 

RosaUnd  had  been  shewn  into  the 
t^eakfast-room^  where  she  remaineil 
alone  tor  some  time,  as  every  individual 
of  the  &mi\y  was  occupied  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey.  At  length  all  was 
l^ady ;  the  luggage  was  fastened  on,  and 
the  marquis's  large  commodious  travel* 
ling  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door ;  he 
handed  bis  lady  and  daughter  and  his . 
nieee  into  it,  ^d  then  stepped  in  after 
them.  His  valet  rode  on  horseback,  and 
the  marchioness's  two  women  occupied 
De  Cli£Sjrd's  carriage,  which  was  small, 
and  somewhat  out  of  date,  having  been 
sooaiie  years  in  the  service  of  his  late 
aant^  madanie  de  Valtour ;  .they  were 
sometiiz^s  joined  by  De  Clifibrd'is  ser- 
vant, who  oceasionaUy  rode  with  them 
m  the  carriage,  or  on  his  master's  horse 
when  he  was  fatigued  with  riding,  and 
preferred  walking  with  his  two  young 
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friends,  Julia  and  Rosalind,  which  was 
very  often  the  ease. 

The  little  party  bade  adieu  to  Chateau 
de  Valtour  and  the  lovely  vale  of  Wil- 
denberg,  and  commenced  thek  journey 
towards  Savoy.  During  the  first  two 
or  three  days  of  their  journey,  Rosalind 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  melan- 
choly recollection  of  her  recent  parting^ 
perhaps  for  ever,  from  those  who  had 
been  endeared  to  her  from  in&jicy,  to 
enjoy,  in  the  full  degree  she  otherwise 
would  have  done,  the  romantic  scenes 
around  her,  and  the  society  of  her  tra- 
velling companions;  but  her  sadness 
gradually  diminished,  and  she  began  to 
feel  the  fascinating  charms  of  novelty 
steal  over  her  mind.  She  had,  all  her 
life,  been  accustomed  t6  the  sublime  and 
beautiful ;  but  the  varied  scenery,  whidi 
was  every  day  presented  to  her  view, 
enchanted  her  as  much  as  if  she  had 
never  before  seen  a  mountain,  a  tree,  or 

a  lake. 
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a  lake.  They  remained  for  a  day  or  two 
in  any  place  which  exhibited  any  thing 
remarkable  in  nature  or  art»  or  kny 
beautiful  sublime  scene  which  the  young 
ladies  expressed  a  wish  to  commit  to 
tihleir  sketch-book. 

It  would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  delights  of  their  little  tour 
through  Switzerland,  Savoy,  &c.;  no 
pen  can  do  justice  to  the  numerous 
beauties  this  romaptic  and  extraordinary 
country  presents — no  one  can  form  an 
idea  of  it,  but  those  who  have  themselves 
seen  and  explored  it.  De  Clifford  had 
already  twice  travelled  nearly  the  same 
route;  the  marquis  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  retracing  their  former 
steps.  To  Rosalind  all  was  perfectly 
new,  yet  the  same  scenes  awakened  si- 
milar sensations  in  the  breast  of  each. 

It  was  the  month  of  July,  and  a  re- 
noarkably  fine  season ;  they  experienced 
frequent  and  sudden  showers,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  mountainous  countries ; 
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'  but  these  showers  served  only  to  heigh- 
ten the  beauty  and  grandeuir  of  the 
scenery.  Huge  rolling  c^ouds^  which, 
but  for  the  tremendous  height  of  the 
Alps,  might  haye  passed  for  mountains 
.themselves,  skirted  along  the  summite 
of  the  hilb,  sometimes  concealing  their 
tops  entirely,  at  others  exhibiting  only 
a  rugged  peak,  jutting  out  of  an  ocean 
of  feathery  light.  This  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary effect  to  the  cataracts,  which, 
after  heavy  rains,  poured  down  these 
hills,  causing  them  to  appear  as  if  de-, 
scending  directly  from  thfe  clouds.  Fre- 
quently did  the  spray  of  these  moun- 
tain torrents  dash  upon  the  carriages,  as 
they  passed  along  the  deep  and  narrow 
ravines  which  separated  the  mountains, 
or  rather  rocks,  from  each  other. 

When  the  travellers  approached  a 
town  or  village  where  they  were  to  re- 
main for  the  night,  lady  Julia  and  Ro- 
salind would  alight  from  the  carriage,  and 
De  Clifford,  giving  his  horse  to  his  ser- 
vant, 
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-vant^  would  walk  with  them  in  the  cool 
,of  the  evening,  while  the  carriages  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  In  these  excur- 
sions they  could  examine  every  thing 
.worth  their  observation  more  at  leisure ; 
tliey  felt  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  the 
fine  prospects  as  they  walked  together ; 
besides  this,  there  were  certain  little  de- 
lights which  can  only  be  felt,  not  de- 
scribed, which  were  experienced  by  two 
p{  the  party. 

If  there  is  perfect  bliss  on  earth,  Rosa- 
lind and  De  Clifford  enjoyed  it.  In 
such  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  with 
-such  sentiments  and  such  hopes,  what 
could  exceed  the  rapture  of  these  walks? 
De  Cliflford  could  at  times  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  it  really  was  Rosalind  who 
-hung  on  his  arm;  but  he  heard  her 
speak — and  who  could  speak  like  Rosa- 
lind ?  He  saw  her  smile — and  what  smile 
could  equal  hers  ?  He  felt  the  pressure 
of  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  the  riband 
of  her  bonnet  blown  occasionally  across 
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his  face ;  then  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
other  side,  and  beheld  the  gay,  the  lov^ 
ly,  the  dear  lady  Julia,  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  a  tender  sister. 

During  one  of  these  charming  ram- 
bles, under  a  noontide  sun  and  a  glow- 
ing sky,  as  they,  approached  near  to 
Geneva,  they  overtook  a  sweet  little 
girl,  who,  followed  by  a  pet  lamb,  wa^ 
slowly  pursuing  her  way  along  the  road. 
As  they  came  up  with  her,  she  turned 
down  a  narrow  lane,  beautifully  shaded 
by  a  thick  row  of  trees  on  either  side, 
whose  spreading  branches,  uniting  them- 
selves, completely  defied  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  two  young  ladies 
were  much  oppressed  by  the  heat;  Julia, 
in  particular,  looked  wistfully  at  this  cool 
retreat.  De  Clifford  asked  the  child 
where  the  lane  would  lead  them  to  ? 

"  To  Oime,"  she  replied. 

"  Is  Oime  far  from  here  ?" 

"  No ;  it  is  only  a  little  way  out  of 
the  Geneva  road  :   grandmother  lives 

there. 
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there.  If  you  like,  I  can  soon  shew  you 
a  way  into  the  road  again." 

De  Clifford  turned  to  his  jeompanions, 
and  saw  that  their  looks  accepted  of  the 
invitation  ;  they  therefore  followed  their 
little  guide  up  the  lane,  and  entered 
into  a  conversation  with  her.  She  was 
apparently  about  thirteen;  very  com- 
municative and  interesting.  She  led 
them  to  an  Alpine  bridge,  formed  of  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree,  with  the  branches 
wattled  into  poles,  so  as  to  form  a  rude 
sort  of  ledge  on  each  side,  to  prevent 
the  foot  from  slipping. 

The  little  girl  tripped  lightly  over, 
still  followed  by  the  pet  lamb,  which 
kept  close  to  her  side.  Kosalind  fear- 
lessly crossed  it,  after  being  used  to  simi- 
lar bridges  from  her  childhood ;  but  lady 
Julia  drew  back,  shuddering  at  the  black 
pool  of  water,  and  the  noise  of  the  cas- 
cade which  fell  just  below  it.  Rosalind 
recrossed  the  bridge  to  encourage  her, 
and  she  at  last  ventured  to  set  her  foot 
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upon  it;  tshe  held  De  Qifibrd's  fauidy 
and  be  led  her  slowly  forward.  She  ihad 
nearly  gained  the  other  side  when  her 
head  turned ;  she  staggered*  and  would 
have  fallen^  had  not  De  Cli£R>rd  seen 
her,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Lady  Julia  blamed  herself  for  her  ex- 
treme timidity,  and  the  young  peasant 
said,  with  great  simplidty — *•  If  the 
lady  had  come  quickly  over,  like  noa- 
demoiselle,  she  would  not  have  turned 
dizzy."  She  ended  by  giving  lady  Julia 
instructions  on  the  best  way  of  crossing 
brooks  and  bridges,  shewing  her  how 
quickly  and  how  safely  she  could  herself 
nm  backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
plank. 

During  the  rest  of  their  walk,  when- 
ever they  came  to  a  rocky  or  narrow  part 
of  the  path,  slie  came  up  to  lady  Julia, 
and  gently  taking  hold  of  her  gown,  led 
her  over  what  she  called  the  difficult 
places  with  the  greatest  care.  They 
passed  through  thickets  of  chesnut^  wal- 
nut, 
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nut,  beech,  and  various  other  trees,  all 
flourishing  and  growing  together  in  great 
beauty  and  full  foliage.  Among  them 
were  thickly  interspersed  wild  vines, 
which  added  much  to  the  richness  and 
luxury  6f  these  natural  forests.  At  other 
times  they  walked  amidst  stupendous 
rocks  clothed  with  verdant  mosses  and 
.  tufts  of  wild  thyme,  which  filled  the  air 
with  its  fhigrance.  Here  the  chamois 
and  the  tame  goat  brow2(ed,  clambering 
up  the  steep  heights,  and  cropping  the 
young  leaves  of  the  hazel,  mountain  ash^ 
'^and  stunted  chesnut. 

Their  little  guide  led  them  up  the 
rock  by  a  narrow  path  resembling  steps, 
which,  whether  they  had  been  formed 
by  nature,  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  it 
vras  difficult  to  determine.  After  as- 
t3ending  the  rock  for  a  considerable  time, 
they  found  themselves  on  a  flat  surface, 
covered  for  some  extent  with  a  fine,  soft 
gteen  turf;  here  they  commanded  a 
prospect  of  many  miles  round,  atld  such 
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a  prospect^  so  far  surpassing  any  thing 
they  had  imagined,  that  it  would  have 
more  than  repaid  them  twice  the  toil 
their  laborious  ascent  had  cost 

They  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
view  of  the  distant  lake  of  Geneva,  bur- 
nished with  all  the  glory  which  the  siin 
pours  forth  before  his  hour  of  sinking. 
The  woods  of  Clarens,  Vevay,  ChiDod, 
and  St.  Jingo,  were  softened  with  that 
indescribably -beautiful  mist,  which,  in  a 
summer's  evening,  hangs  over,  and  adds 
a  glowing  richness  of  tint  to  every  scene, 
and  particularly  to  distant  foliage.  Here 
and  there  were  seen  smaller  lakes,  which, 
half  concealed  by  the  rocks  and  woods, 
appeared  like  large  diamonds  sparkling 
in  the  sun ;  and  the  lovely  Rhone,  wind- 
ing amidst  this  scenery,  seemed  both  to 
borrow  and  impart  beauty  to  the  objects 
around  it. 

After  having  contemplated  this  en- 
chanting prospect    until    they   hardly 
knew  how  to  tear  themselves  away,  they 
V  followed 
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followed  the  young  cottager  down  a 
shady  path,  similar  to  the  first  they  had 
entered,  which  at  length  opened  upon  a 
small  sequestered  vale,  containing  two  or 
three  cottages,  scattered  here  and  there. 
.Through  this  valley  dashed  a  narrow 
but  boisterous  mountain  rivulet,  to 
which  their  little  guide  seemed  to  attach 
great  importance,  as  she  informed  them 
that  at  a  great-  many  miles  distance  it 
ran,  a  very  fine  river,  into  the  Leman  or 
Geneva  Lake,  falling,  a  little  above  its 
entrance  into  the  lake,  over  a  rock  of 
more  than  seventy  feet  high.  They 
crossed  this  little  stream  by  the  aid  of 
stepping-stones,  which  had  been  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  if  villagi^  it  could  be  called. 
At  the  door  of  a  s&iall  but  beautifully 
irieat  cottage,  stood  four  or  five  rosy  chil- 
dren, who,  on  the  approach  of  the 
strangers,  capered  away  at  full  speed,, 
some  into  the  house,  and  some  over  a 
rul  into  the  little  garden*    The  young; 
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cottager  turned  to  her  yisitors^  and  smil- 
ing, seemed  to  wish  to  offer  some  apo- 
logy for  the  ill  manners  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters — "  You  know,  ma'am,**  said 
she,  addressing  herself  particularly  to 
'  lady  Julia,  whose  dress  induced  her  ta 
believe  she  must  be  superior  to  her  com- 
panion, "  they  are  so  very  young,  jwff 
little  things!  they  are  frightened,  and 
know  no  better;  but  grandmother  and 
I  do  all  we  can  to  teach  them» ^ 

"  Have  you  no  mother  then  ?"  asked 
lady  Julia.     ' 

The  little  girl  shook  her  head — "  Ab 
no,  my  lady !  we  have  no  father  nor 
mother ;  but  grandmother  can  tell  you 
all  about  that  much  better  than  I  can." 

"  Poor  dear  little  creatures }"  cried 
lady  Julia,  "  how  I  love  you !" 

"  What  a  sweet  child !"  whispered  Ro- 
salind to  De  Clifford. 

Their  conductress  ran  into  the  cottage, 
^  to  prepare  her  grandmother  for  the  com- 
pany who  were  going  to  honour  her 

with 
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with  a  visit.  The  good  woman  pre- 
sently appeared  at  the  door,  and  respect- 
fully invited  them  in.  She  was  a  ve- 
nerable-looking,  active,  old  woman,  ap- 
parently about  seventy,  dressed  in  the 
simple  matronly  costume  of  her -country. 
The  youngest  child  hid  his  face  in  her 
gown,  and  clung  about  her.  Her  guests 
praised  the  beauty  of  the  valley  and  the 
neatness  of  her  cottage. 

"  That,"  said  she,  turning  her  eyes, 
beaming  with  pleasure  and  affection, 
on  her  granddaughter,  "  that  is  my  little 
Jessica's  doing;  it  is  she  who  cleans  our 
gottage,  while  I  am  teaching  the  younger 
ones,  or  at  my  sewing.  She  cannot 
bear  to  see  me  doing  any  thing  that  she 
thinks  will  tire  me.** 

Jessica  whispered  something  in  her 
grandmother's  ear,  and  immediately 
skipped  away. 

**  That  dear  child  must  be  a  great 
comfort  to  you/'  said  Rosalind*. 

"  Ah,  young  lady !"  replied  the  grand- 
lAother^  ^^  you  would  not  believe  half 

how 
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how  gbod  she  is,  or  what  she  does  for 
me  and  the  little  ones ;  she  is  indeed  the 
joy  of  my  heart,  and  the  only  comfort 
of  my  old  age,  since  I  lost  my  dear  Ma* 
rie,  her  mother.  Ah  me !  what  a  day 
was  that  ?  I  never  thought,  when  I  nurs- 
ed my  Marie  on  my  knee,  that  I  should 
live  to  see  the  day  of  her  death.  It  is  a 
sad  story,  young  ladies ;  but  if  you  will 
please  to  be  seated,  and  will  excuse  my 
plain  way  of  talking,  I  will  tell  you  a 
tale  that  will  make  your  hearts  bleed ;  for 
I  am  sure,  from  your  looks,  that  you  are 
good  ladies,  and  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  the 
k)ving-kindness  of  the  Lord  towards  ys 
sinful  creatures;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
proclaim  it,as  the  great  king  David  saith, 
eighty-ninth  psalm,  first  verse,  *  My 
song  shall  be  always  of  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  the  Lord :  with  my  mouth  wHl 
I  ever  be  shewing  thy  truths  from  one 
generation  to  another.'  And  again, 
psalm  the  hundred  and  seventh,  twenty- 
first  and  second  verses,  *  Oh  that  men 
would^  therefore,  praise  the  Lord  for  his 

goodness,. 
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.  goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders  thett 
he  doeth  for  the  children  of  nien :  That 
they  woiild  offer  him  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving,  and  tell  out  his  works 
with  gladness.'* 

The  two  ladies  and  De  Clifford  ex- 
pressed  their  willingness  to  listen  to  the 
recital;  they  were  also  struck,  and  I 
may  say,  amused  with  the  old  woman's 
quaint  style  and  originality  of  manner. 
They  concluded,  from,  what  Jessica  had 
said,  that  there  must  be  something  more 
than  commonly  interesting  attending  the 
death  of  her  parents,  and  were  only  fear- 
ful that  it  would  be  painful  to  the  grand- 
mother to  relate  it. 

**^  The  thought  that  God  has  been  so 
-  merciful  to  me,  and  to  the  orphans,  ever 
^  since  they  were  deprived  of  their  p»* 
rents,"  said  the  old  woman^.  **  makes  me 
able  to  bear  it  better ;  and  I  often  think 
of  it  now,  and  speak  of  it  to  them^  as  it 
k  right  to  shew  them:  how  great  God's 

mercy 
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mercy  has  been  to  u^,  and  how  thankful 
we  ought  to  be. 

**  It  is  now  three  years  and  a  half  ago; 
Jessica  was  just  ten  years  old,  and  now  she 
is  thirteen  and  a  half.  We  had  that  year 
an  uncommonly-severe  winter ;  in  many 
places  the  valleys  were  entirely  snowed 
up.  My  daughter  and  her  husband 
went  one  day  across  the  mountain  to  a 
fair,  which  was  held  at  a  town  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  this;  they 
took  with  tiiem  a  few  little  things  whic^ 
they  meant  to  sell  in  the  fair,  and  buy 
others  for  the  use  of  their  family,  leav- 
ing Jessic^a  to  take  care  of  the  children, 
telling  her  that  they  should  come  back 
to  them  before  night.  About  evening  a 
very  heavy  snow  fell ;  but  Jessica^  poor 
thing !  thought  nothing  about  it,  she  was 
so  young,  you  know;  however,  night 
came  on,  and  she  began  to  wonder  that 
they  did  not  return.  She  put  the  four 
eldest  to  bed^  and  sat  up   herself  all 

night 
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night  by  the  fire,  with  the  youngest 
child,  which  was  only  four  months  old, 
on  her  lap,  expecting  every  naonient 
that  her  parents  would  return.  She 
took  care  to  feed  the  baby  with  a  little 
inilk,  which  was  all  that  was  left  in  the 
house. 

**  Morning  came,  and  they  did  not 
oome  home;  the  children  cried  for  their 
moth^,  and  asked  Jessica  for  some 
breakfast.  She  went  out  with  little 
BasU  in  her  arms,  and  a  pitcher  in  her 
hand,  to  beg  a  little  milk  from  (me  of 
the  neighbours,  crying  all  the  while  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  They  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter?  and  she  told  them 
th&t  her  fether  and  mother  were  not  yet 
come  back  from  the  fair.  They  tried  to 
odnsole  her,  telling  her  that  the  bad- 
ness of  the  night  had  prevented  their 
coming,  but  they  dared  say  they  would 
soon  return.  One  of  the  neighbours,  a 
kind-hearted  creature,  went  home  with 

her. 
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her,  taking  with  her  some  food  for  the 
children,  and  a  jug  full  of  goat's  milk. 

"  Another  evening  came  on,  but  stiB 
my  Marie  and  her  William  did  not  re- 
turn. The  neighbours  all  began  to  ^ear 
that  something  had  happened  to  my 
poor  son  and  daughter,  and  the  alarm 
spreading  through  the  valley,  a  great 
many  of  the  men  set  out  to  look  for  them. 
It  appeared  that  they  had  lost  their  track, 
and  wandered  too  far  up  the  mountairi, 
as  footsteps  were  seen  in  the  snow;  and 
at  last  they  found  the  father  and  mother 
of  these  dear  children  lying  both  dead  at 
the  bottom  of  a  rock.  My  daughter  was 
frozen  to  death,  and  her  husband^  we 
always  thought,  had  fallen  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  and  had  so  been  killed  by  a 
blow  on  his  head,  as  he  was  lying  Uke 
one  who  had  suffered  in  that  way,  with 
his  face  on  the  ground,  and  his  head 
against  a  sharp>pointed  stone.** 

Here  the  old  woman  ceased  speaking. 

and 
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tttid  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  At 
length  she  continued — "  You  may  think, 
ladies,  what  I  felt  when  I  heard  of  the 
&te  of  my  dear  children.  I  was  living 
at  some  distance,  but  the  neighbours 
fetched  me  to  the  funeral.  I  saw  them 
both  laid  in  one  grave,  and  I  went 
home  to  the  poor  orphans,  and  have 
taken  what  care  I  could  of  them  ever 
since.  Our  neighbours-have  been  very 
kind  to  us ;  indeed,  every  body  who 
heard  our  story  behaved  like.  Christians 
to  us,  and  many  of  the  gentlefolks  are 
continually  giving  us  little  presents, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  us ;  so,  as  I  say, 
Gkxl  has  raised  up  friends  and  parents 
every  where,  in  the  room  of  those  be 
was  pleased  to  take  away.** 

As  the  old  woman  concluded  her  re- 
cital, Jessica  came  into  the  room  again, 
and  placed  on  the  table  a  bowl  of  new 
milk,  a  dish  of  wild  fruit,  and  a  loaf  of 
brown  bread.  This  was  a  repast  so  de- 
'  lidous,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  cot- 
tage 
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tage  and  the  place,  that  the  rambla:« 
enjo}^  it  more  than  the  most  sumptu- 
ous entertainment;  the  fruit  was  re- 
markably fine  and  ripe,  and  the  milk 
and  bread  excellent. 

The  affectionate,  dutiful  Jessica  was 
now  regarded  with  more  interest  than 
ever ;  her  countenance  was  so  pleasing, 
and  her  manners  so  innocent  and  •simply 
that  she  appeared  to  all  who  saw  her  a 
perfect  model  for  all  young  oottage-giiiil. 
JBy  this  time  the  younger  children  had 
gained  courage  enough  to  peep  in  at  the 
door,  and  now  and  then  a  sunburnt; 
flaxen-headed  rogue  ventured  in  to  play 
with  the  pet-lamb,  or  to  look  at  the  fine 
gentleman  and  the  ladies. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  happy  trio 
thought  it  time  to  pursue  their  journey. 
De  Clifford  left  his  purse  with  the  wo^ 
thy  old  woman,  ^nd  lady  Julia  distri- 
buted a  small  piece  of  money  to  each  of 
the  children.  Rosalind  wished  to  give 
^something  to  this  interesting  family; 

but 
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but  what  she  had  to  give  was  so  trifling, 
that  she  blushed  as  she  slipped  it  into 
tile  grandmother's  hand. 

Jessica  accompanied  them,  to  shew 
them  another  way  down  the  Ys31ef,  by 
.which  they  might  regain  the  carriage 
road  without  again  crossing  the  dreaded 
bridge.  She  led  them  within  view  of 
the  village  where  they  were  to  sleep. 

When  they  parted,  lady  Julia  took 
ffom  her  neck  a  cornelian  heart,  and  gol^ 
diain  of  trifling  value,  and  placed  it  on 
the  bosom  of  the  delighted  Jessica,  saiy- 
i»g,  as  she  fastened  the  clasp — **  Now 
remember,  ma  petite^  while  you  kefep 
this,  and  forget  not  Julia  St.  Claire, 
your  lover  will  always  prove  constant.*^ 

Jessica  curtseyed  and  smiled,  and 
tripped  off^  already  charmed  with  her 
talisman. 

When  De  Gliffbrd  and  the  two  ladies 
joined  the  rest  of  their  party,  they  die- 
lighted  the  marquis  and  marchioness 
with  a  fuU^  account  of  their  ramble^  and 
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reception  at  the  cottage.  Lady  Julia 
declared  she  had  never  admired  a  faro- 
nette  before  she  saw  Jessica,  but  no  cm 
believed  her. 

The  next  day  they  reached  Geneva, 
where  they  remained  nearly  a  week; 
here  they  took  leave  of  Switzerland,  and 
commenced  their  route  through  Savoy, 
proceeding  the  first  evening  towards  the 
village  of  Meillerie,  which  is  situate  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in 
the  recess  of  a  small  bay  at  the  foot  of 
impending  mountains,  which  in  some 
parts  are  gently  sloping,  and  clothed  to 
the  edge  of  the  water  with  dark  forests, 
and  in  others  are  naked  and  perpendicu- 
lar. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they 
entered  these  dark  and  gloomy  forests, 
by  a  road  which  lay  along  the  side  of 
the  rocks,  which  gradually  ascended,  and 
seemed  to  wind  among  them.  They 
continued  to  pass  through  a  deep  forest, 
until  they  reached  a  gateway,  which  look- 
ed 
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ed  as  if  it  led  to  some  chateau,  or  was 
the  entrance  to  some  ancient  town. 
They  had  taken  no  guide  at  Geneva, 
the  coachman  having  declared  that  he 
had  been  so  well  instructed  as  to  the 
road,  that  he  could  not  mistake  it. 
He  now,  however,  said,  in  great  alarm, 
that  he  feared  he  had  taken  a  wrong  di- 
rection ;  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  im- 
mense forest  and  the  winding  of  the  lake. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  too 
laite  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  indeed 
were  they  to  do  so,  they  were  still  igno- 
rant of  the  right  road  to  Meillerie,  and 
tbey  could  not  return  to  Geneva  again 
before  the  close  of  night. 

De  Clifford  proposed  to  ride  through 
the  gateway,  and  see  if  he  could  not  dis- 
cover some  place  where  they  might  re- 
main for  the  night  Accordingly  he 
rode  out  at  a  brisk  pace,  passing  through 
the  thickest  of  the  forest,  which  shaded 
the  road  for  a  considerable  way  with  its 
sombre  foliage.    At  last  he  came  to  a 

turn 
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turn  of  fSie  road,  where  the  turrets  of  a 
chateau  appeared  towering  above  the 
high  trees  which  surrounded  it ;  he  rode 
on  until  he  came  in  full  view  of  the 
building ;  he  approached  the  entrance, 
and  summoned  some  one  to  the  door. 
A  yenerable-'looking  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

De  Clifford  bowed  respectfully  to 
him,  aiid  kiformed  him  of  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  left  his  party. 

The  steward  (for  such  the  old  man 
was)  said  that  he  was  ready  to  render 
them  every  assistance  in  his  power.  Bid 
was  sure  that  his  master,  were  he  at 
home,  would  approve  of  it,  as  he  never  al- 
lowed any  one  who  needed  assistance  to 
be  turned  from  Chateau  Villefort—^"  You 
are,**  continued  he,  **  some  miles  out  of 
your  road  to  Meillerie ;  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  reach  it  to-night.  If 
it  is  agreeable  to  you,  you  can  be  ac- 
commodated here.** 

De  Clifford  returned  thanks  for  his 

hospitable 
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hospitable  offer,  and  gladly  accepting  it 
for  himself  and  his  friends,  rode  back  tD 
them  to  acquaint  them  with  his  success 
The  carriages  soon  drove  up  to  the  cha^ 
teau,  where  the  party  alighted,  and  were 
shewn  by  the  steward  into  a  large  gloomy 
apartment,  hung  with  black  leather  cur^ 
tains,  stamped  with  gold :  the  furniture 
was  old-fashioned,  and  bore  marks  of 
m<»re  than  a  century's  use. 

**  May  I  ask,"  said  the  manjuis  St 
^Claire,  addressing  the  old  man^  ^^  who  it 
the  proprietor  of  this  fine  place  ?'* 

^  Monsieur  de  Boveret,"  replied  the 
steward,  gravely,  as  he  undrew  a  large 
curtain,  and  unfastened  a  window  a4 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  in  order  to 
admit  more  light. 

As  he  quitted  the  room,  De  Clifibrd 
observed  him  endeavour  to  conceal  some- 
tiling  under  his  arm,  which  he  had 
taken  from  behind  the  curtain,  and 
which  looked  like  some  article  of  wowr* 
Ing  apparel. 

VOL.  IV.  K  *•  The 
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"  The  old  gentleman,'' said  De  CliflFord, 
when  he  had  closed  the  door,  '*  seems  to 
have  an  MT  of  mystery  about  him ;  he 
does  not  like  to  be  questioned." 

"  How  I  do  love  mystery !"  cried  lady 
Julia.  "  I  wish  I  could  persuade  him 
to  make  me  his  confidante." 

"I  doubt  whether  even  yoUy  lidy  Ju* 
lia,  would  be  able  to  prevail  on  him  to 
disclose  his  secret,  or  unravel  the  mys- 
tery, whatever  it  may  be,"  replied  the 
marquis. 

"  This  room,"  said  his  lady,  "  appears 
to  have  been  very  recently  inhabited: 
here  is  a  book  lying  open  on  the  table, 
and  there  is  an  inkstand  and  pen  on  the 
chimneypiece." 

Rosalind  took  up  the  book — **  It  is 
Greek,"  said  she. 

**  And  rU  answer  for  it,"  said  the 
marquis,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  it, 
•*  our  old  friend,  the  steward,  is  no  Gre- 
cian." 

They  turned  to  thetitle  page.    "  Louis 

de 
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de  Boveret"  was  printed  in  the  first 
blank  page,  and  over  it  his  crest — a 
stag,  with  an  arrow  in  his  breast. 

"It  belongs  to  the  master  of  the  cha- 
teau,** continued  he;  "  can  he  be  at 
home  ?" 

"  His  steward  said  not,"  replied  De 
CliflTord ;  "  but  I.  suspect  he  is." 

"  I  hope  we  are  not  intruders  here," 
said  the  marchioness :  "  perhaps  we  are 
occupying  his  sitting-room." 

The  young  people  busied  themselves 
with  examining  the  paintings  which  de- 
corated the  walls;  there  were  several 
very  fine  ones  by  the  old  Italian  masters, 
and  some  family  portraits. 

Lady  Julia  stopped  before  one  of  an 
uncommonly-handsome  youth,  habited 
in  a  hunter's  dress,  with  a  bugle  at  his 
side,  and  a  greyhound  fawning  upon 
him.  She  seemed  much  struck  with 
this  picture,  and  exclaimed,  in  her  arch 
droll  way — "  I  declare,  Mr.  De  Clifford, 
I  think  he  is  handsomer  than  you,  and 

K  2  I  once 
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I  once  thought  that  you  surpa60ed  all 
the  men  I  ever  saw." 

"  Fie,  Julia !"  said  her  mother. 

^  What,"  said  she,  "  is  it  wrong  to 
tell  a  man  I  thought  him  handsome  ?" 

<  Highly  improper,"  replied  De  C3if- 
ford,  "  to  tell  him  you  thought  him  so." 

"  Oh  the  vain  creature  T  cried  lady 
Julia,  putting  up  her  pretty  lip,  and 
trying  to  look-scomfuL 

''  But,"  said  Rosalind,  ''  Julia  said 
she  thought  him  handsomer  than  any 
man  she  had  ever  seen :  now  this  is  only 
a  picture,  and  the  artist  may  have  flat' 
tered  very  much." 

"  True,  my  dear  Kose ;  you  see  I  al- 
ways leave  myself  a  hole  to  creep  out 
at." 

«  But  it  seems,"  said  De  Cliflford, 
**  that  you  require  the  assistance  of  some 
one  to  guide  you  through  it." 

^  Again !"  cried  lady  Julia,  frowning' 
**  I  declare  I  shall  quite  hate  you !" 

•*  I  hope  not,"  said  De  Cli£Ebrd.  * 

«0h 
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"  Oh  yes,  I  shall,"  returned  her  lady- 
ship ;  "  but  what  is  this  ?" 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  a  picture 
placed  in  a  recess  rather  in  the  shade, 
and  covered  with  a  curtain  of  green  silk. 
De  Clifford  drew  it  aside,  and  discovjBr* 
ed  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  young  fe- 
male, which  seemed  as  if  it  was  intend- 
ed for  a  companion  to  the  one  they  had 
just  examined,  as  the  lady  also  was  at- 
tired in  a  hunting  _dress.  Her  hat  and 
plume  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  hfiv 
beautiful  light  brown  ringlets  strayed 
gracefully  over  her  shoulders;  the  con- 
tour of  her  face  was  remarkably  sweet 
and  engaging.  She  was  delicately  fair ; 
her  complexion  tinged  with  the  brilliant 
bloom  of  youth  and  health,  and  her  soft 
Uue  eyes  beamed  with  a  smile  so  inno- 
cent,  that  those  whd  saw  her  were  irre- 
sistibly captivated.  With  one  voice  they 
all  exclaimed — "  How  lovely  T' 

"  What  a  dear  little  mouth !"  pried 
lady  Julia. 

K  8  *'  And 
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"  And  what  an  enchanting  smile  T' 
added  Rosalind. 

"  And  observe  the  falcon  perched  on 
her  hand !"  said  the  marquis ; "  the  paint- 
ing is  exquisite,  the  plumage  of  the  bird 
admirably  well  done,  and  the  eye  has 
all  the  brightness  of  life." 

"  Oh,  how  I  long  to  know  who  ^he 
is !"  said  lady  Julia,  "  and  why  she  is 
thus  concealed  by  a  veil." 

**  Perhaps,"  replied  the  marchioness, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  the  sight  of  this 
picture  may  awaken  some  painful  feel- 
ing  in  the  breast  of  its  possessor." 

^The  marchioness^ judged  firom  what 
she  had  herself  so  often  experienced  at 
Chateau  St.  Claire,  and  most  probably 
she  judged  rightly.  Some  of  the  party 
fancied  they  could  trace  a  resemblance 
between  this  picture  and  that  of  the 
youth  before-mentioned,  and  therefore 
concluded  that  they  were  brother  and 
sister. 

An  elegant  collation  was  sent  in,  serv- 
ed 
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ed  up  on  fine  old  plate,  which  was  en- 
graved with  the  same  crest  as  that  in 
the  book.  Of  this  liberal  entertainment 
our  travellers  partook  with  good  appe- 
tite, and  grateful  thanks  to  the  old  stew- 
ward,  by  whose  orders  they  concluded 
it  had  been  provided. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the 
venerable  old  man  made  his  appearance, 
and  apologized  for  not  having  done  the 
honours  himself  in  his  master's  absence. 
The  marquis  put  some  trifling  questions 
to  him  respecting  his  master  and  the 
family,  all  of  which  he  seemed  to  wish 
to  evade.  ^  He  was  then  interrogated 
about  the  pictures,  and  he  informed 
them  that  the  youth  in  the  hunting 
dress  was  his  master,  the  present  mon- 
sieur de  Boveret,  taken  when  he  was 
very  young. 

"  And  that  lovely  creature  ?"  said  lady 
Julia,  pointing  -  to  the  picture  which 
was  covered  with  the  silk  curtain. 

The  steward  hesitated,  but  replied 
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-*•"  That  is  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady 
to  whom  my  master  was  much  attach- 
ed ;  she  died  early  in  life." 

"  There,"  said  lady  Julia,  exultingly, 
to  De  Clifford,  as  she  had  not  agreed 
with  him  in  finding  out  the  resemhliuKe 
between  the  two  portraits,  "  you  hear 
Ae  was  not  his  sister." 

This  was  overheard  by  the  steward ; 
be  started,  and  exclaimed  — "  Good 
God!  no."  Then,  seeming  to  recollect 
himself,  he  turned  the  conversation  to 
another  subject,  anc^  began  to  explain 
all  that  he  knew  of  the  other  pictures  in 
the  room. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  through  the 
branches  of  .a  vine  which  himg  over  a 
lai^  Gothic  window,  and  ^occasionally 
waved  across  it ;  and  as  the  night  was  very 
niild  and  beautiful,  the  two  young  ladies 
expressed  a  wish  to  walk  out  and  enjoy  it. 

The  steward  very  obligingly  ofiered 
to  shew  them  a  beautiful  walk  wlndi 
lay  through  the  extensive  gitoundscrf" 

Villefort. 
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"^hey  all  agreed  that  it  was  a 
^n  doors,  and  accordingly 

^  accompanied  by  the 

^  o  to  be  their  conductor. 

.  first  into  a  succession  of 
«iik8,  through  which  the  moon 

.e  with  an  imperfect  light;  then  sud- 
denly these  walks  terminated  on  a  fine 
open  tarace,  sloping  down  to  the  little 
bay  which  the  Geneva  lake  formed  in 
this  place.  Here  they  had  a  moonlight 
^w  ci  the  surrounding  scenery;  the 
nigged  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura  appeared  at  a  distance,  mellowed 
into  the  most  beautiful  softness  that  can 
be  imagined ;  and  here  and  there,  con- 
4iealed  by  the  deep  shades  of  night, 
dbse  beneath  them  lay  the  vast  extent 
<if  water,  skirted  in  some  parts  with  im- 
snense  forests,  and  in  others  forming  the 
only  horizon  of  the  sublime  scene ;  its 
oiurmurs,  as  it  rippled  against  the  itx^ks 
«t  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  minglfid 
with  the  chirping  of  a  solitary  bird 
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-^*^  That  18  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady 
to  whom  my  master  was  much  attach- 
ed ;  she  died  early  in  life/' 

**  There,"  said  lady  Julia,  exultingly, 
to  De  Clifford,  as  she  had  not  agreed 
with  him  in  finding  out  the  resemhlauce 
between  the  two  portraits,  "  you  hear 
Ae  was  not  his  sister." 

This  was  overheard  by  the  steward; 
be  started,  and  exclaimed  —  **  Good 
God!  no."  Then,  seeming  to  recollect 
himaelf,  he  turned  the  conversation  to 
another  subject,  an^  began  to  explain 
all  that  he  knew  of  the  other  pictures  in 
the  room. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  through  the 
branches  of  .a  vine  which  hung  over  a 
large  Gothic  window,  and  ^occasionally 
waved  across  it ;  and  as  the  night  was  very 
niildand  beautiful,  the  two  young  ladies 
expressed  a  wish  to  walk  out  and  enjoy  it 

The  steward  very  obligingly  offered 
to  shew  them  a  beautiful  walk  whicb 
lay  through  the  extensive  git)unds  ef 

Villefort. 
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Villefort.  They  all  agreed  that  it  was  a 
pity  to  remain  in  doors,  and  accordingly 
left  the  chateau,   accompanied   by  the 

-  steward,  who,  was  to  be  their  conductor. 
He  led  them  first  into  a  succession  of 
shady  walks,  through  which  the  moon 
shone  with  an  imperfect  light;  then  sudt^ 
dehly  these  walks  tenninated  on  a  fine 
open  terrace,  sloping  down  to  the  littie 
bay  which  the  Geneva  lake  formed  in 
this  place.  Here  they  had  a  moonlight 
view  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  the 
rugged  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura  appeared  at  a  distance,  mellowed 
mto  the  most  beautiful  softness  that  can 

,  be  imagined ;  and  here  and  there,  con- 
cealed by  the  deep  shades  of  night, 
efese  beneath  them  lay  the  vast  extent 
of  watier,  skirted  in  some  parts  with  im- 
mense forests,  and  in  others  forming  the 
only  borizxm  of  the  sublime  scene;  its 
murmurs,  as  it  rippled  against  the  n)cks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  mlnglfid 
with  the  chirping  of  a  solitary  bird 

K  5  which 
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which  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  was 
the  only  sound  that  broke  upon  the  si- 
lence. 

In  the  soft  and  quiet  hour  of  night, 
when  moonlight  silvers  the  scene,  and 
when  all  nature  seems  to  sleep  in  peace 
and  tranquillity,  the  mind,  even  of  the 
sternest,  must,  in  some  degree^  yidd  to 
its  harmonizing  influence.     There  is  an 
enchantment  in    mocmlight  which  all 
must  feiel;  the  soul  is  irresistibly  soothed 
and  softened;  the  silence  of  night,  the 
dews  which  seem  to  load  the  air  with 
perfume,  the  chirping  of  birds  and  of 
insects,  all  serve  to  produce  this  power- 
ftil  effect.     I  need  not  say  then  that  the 
happy,  united  group,  who  stood  gazing 
over  the  moonlight  scene  from  the  ter- 
race of  Chateau  Villefort,  yielded  to  its 
intoxicating  influence.  De  Clifford  gently 
pressed  Rosalind's  hand,  which  was  clasp- 
ed in  his,  and  whispered  softly — **  My 
Rosalind,  is  not  this  beautiful  ?  is  it  not 
enchanting?" 

They 
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They  remained  on  the  terrace  sotrie 
time,  while  their  guide  pointed  out  to 
them  all  that  could  then  be  seen  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  marquis  and 
hi$  lady  ended  their  walk  there ;  but  De 
Clifford  and  his  two  young  companions 
wished  to  extend  theirs  a  little  further. 
The  steward  pointed  out  a  little  gate  to 
them,  which,  he  said,  would  lead  them 
through  the  wood  towards  the  rocks  of 
Meillerie.  Having  given  them  some  di- 
rections as  to  their  walk,  he  returned 
with  the  marchioness  and  the  marquis 
to  the  chateau. 

De  Clifford  offered  an  arm  to  each  of 
the  cousins,  and  they  quickened  their 
pace  towards  the  little  gate,  through 
which  they  passed,  and  walked  on  until 
they  came  to  a  small  rustic  bridge. 

"  Now,  lady  Julia,"  said  De  Clifford, 
**  dare  you  venture  ?*' 

*'  It  se^BS  safer  and  more  firmly  con- 
structed than  the  other,''  replied  she.  "I 

k6  tl^n]c. 
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tUnk,  with  yaat  aosistance,  I  dare ;  be- 
•IdHlr  tht  astehiti  i8  not  9o  dee^  hera" 

^  So  ymi  think  thAt  if  3rou  were  io 
lUl  ftlto  it,  I  should  not  baye  90  mnA 
tMuM^  in  gating  you  out:  weil,  tfaat  h 
vety  WAuadefiaite  of  you." 

^fcit'ttot?''  saidfehe. 

I>e  CKBbrd  banded  them  both  saftfy 
iimft,  mi  tblsy  follid^wed  a  paith  whidi 
)«d  gv^d^Uy  by  the  side  of  th&  brook 
tb  \k^  sUYnMit  of  a  hill;  they  tt9sted 
<fMitnseIV66  on  k  rodk  islose  to  the  water^s 
^g(6,  Which  miS  i^haded  by  a  weep- 
ing birch ;  the  moon  shone  beautifhUy 
thMi^gh  its  leases,  and  tii^d  the  spray 
af^  small  <(^s<fiide  x^hicb  fell  near  tbem 
Witii  H  ^soft  Imt  «^f kling  hue. 

*"  H^fe  tet  lis  it^ift  fratti  lour  toiC  ciaid 
DeQII!R)id,%be  s^isrtied  hims^betw^eoi 
%ll^  t^o  iudies. 

*^  How  charming  it  as  to  aee  ij^ray 
fftfishifig  ^om  diaS;  little  &11,  Bnd  tb  hear 
ttie  n»iM  ^the  br^^^k  >«s  it  roshoB  down 
Un^liilir  saidRofS^nd. 

De 
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De  CliffcHcd  had  still  hold  of  lier  faaiftcl; 
it  felt  xxM^  and  he  thought  fihe  tremUed* 
-^'^  You  are  cdd^  hdy  Rosalind !  I 
ftsr  you  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  night  airland  I  shall  have  much 
to  answer  for  on  your  account," 

Rosalind  dedared  she  was  :not  cold ; 
but  kidy  JuUa  instantly  took  off  her  own 
soarf,  and  wrapped  it  round  her  couain. 
Rosalind  begged  her  to  put  it  on.  again» 
but  )she  would'  not 

**  Let  rae  throw  this  over  you  A«it'* 
said  De  CliflR^rd,  taking  a  latge  Barce- 
^lona  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 

**  -Are  you  afraid  that  the  moon  will 
tan  me?"  said  she;  "however^  I  shall 
wear  the  handkerdbief ;  it  ^mi^lk  so  sweet 
5>f  rpses"— it  is  quite  delightful  !**    . 

De  CiiSfard  pointed  to  a  ff»9¥ft  ^f 
n>cks  at  a  little  distanee  £pQm  th^ai^; 
their  form  was  very  grotesque,  and  Oiey 
loA  idl  together;  the  «efieet  bf  a  /  ruin- 
^  pile  of  buildkig^'^XiOok  at  that 
arch,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  now  tinged  With 

the 
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the  moonbeams,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  the  entrance  to  some  monastery." 

^^  And  there  is  a  part  of  it  projecting 
out,  which  has  the  effect  of  a  monk 
standing  under  the  archway/'  said  Rosa- 
lind. 

"  You  have  a  very  Kvely  imagination,*" 
replied  De  Cliffoid;  ^Vbut,  good  God! 
look — ^look !  it  moves !  it  is  a  human 
figurer 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  lady  Julia ;  "  the 
w.vtogofthe.««deeeiv«you." 

"  No,  I  am  not  deceived  !"  cried  he; 
"  look,  lady  Julia — ^Rosalind !  it  mov^ 
again — ^it  leaves  the  archway — it  ap- 
proaches us !" 

It  was  indeed  the  figure  of  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  long  dark  doak ;  it  rapidly 
descended  the  hill,  passed  close  by  them, 
and  seemed  to  disappear  among  the 
'  t3^ees*  » 

"  Good  Heaven !"  Rosalind  ejaculated. 

"  What  can  it  be?"  exclaimed  lady 

Julia. 

"  Oh ! 
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^^  Oh!  it  is  some  wanderer,  like' pur- 
selves,  come  out  to  enjoy  the  beauty  <rf 
the  night,"  replied  De  Clifford,  who  saw 
that  his  two  companions  wer0  a  good 
deal  alarmed. 

"  But  it  is  very  strange,"  said  Rosa- 
lind, *^  that  he  should  stand  so  long  with^ 
in  those  rooks,  and  then  brush  past  us 
so  swiftly,  without  speaking !  Re  must 
have  seen  us/' 

**  Probably  he  thought  that  Would  be 
taking  a  liberty,"  returned  I)^  Clifford, 
who  himself  thought  the  appearanee  and 
dress  of  the  figure  rath^  retmarkuble; 
but  as  he  wished  to  dissipate  tibi^ii'. fears, 
he  talked  during  their  walk  back  to  the 
chateau  on  subjects  which  led  their 
thoughts  entirely  from  that  whicb  had 
alarmed  them. 

When  they  rejoined  the  marquis  aind 
.his  lady,  De  Clifford  did  not , mention 
.the  circumstance,  and  Julia  and  Rosa- 
lind, thinking  that  it  would  appear  weak 
iand  childish  in.  them»  refrained  from 
:    ..  speaking   ^ 

/ 
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speaking  of  it  alsa ;  l}owev6r,  it  left  an 
Smi»^emon  on  both  their  minds  they 
oduld  not  easily  get  the  better  of,  and 
when  they  retired  for  the  night,  they 
talked  it  over  together.  • 

Lady  Julia  went  to  the  window  to 
take  a  ferewell  look  at  the  lovely  scene, 
or,  as  she  termed  it,  to  bid  the  moon 
good-night.  She  had  not  stood  there 
long  when  she  called  Rosalind  to  her — 
**  For  Crod's  sake,  my  desa:  Rose,  come 
here !  here  is  the  same  figu  re  again^  walk- 
ing on  tfee  terrace  close  to  the  window." 

Rosalind  flew  to  the  window,  but 
immediately  sunk  down  on  a  chain 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Ro- 
salind ?^  said  lady  Julia. 

** I  cannot  tell,**  replied  Rosalind;  **  but 
it  is  most  strange — most  incomprehen- 
sible.'' 

**  What  is  so  strange^— so  incompre- 
hensible V*  asked  lady  Julia,  TDore  alann- 
ed  than  erer. 

Rosidind  rose  £r6m    her  chair,  and 

again 
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again  looked  out  at  the  window — **  He 
iis  gone,"  cried  she.  ^  "  Julia,  I  will  now 
tdQ  you  what  affected  me  in  so  sudden 
and  strange  a  manner :  I  have  seen  thpl; 
figure  before." 

"Before!" 

"  Yes,  I  am  now  convinced  I  saw  that 
same  figure  at  Wildienberg,  on  that  me- 
m<^*able  night  when  my  father  died." 
Your  father!"  exclaimed  lady  Julia. 
No,"  replied  Rosalind;  "  not  my 
real  fiither — I  spoke  from  the  fcMrce  of 
halHt  and  affection — ^not  the  marquis  St. 
CUure,  but  that  firiend  whom  I  have 
been  all  my  life  acaHtOaicu  tO  look 
upcm  as  my  father ;  it  is  him  I  tnean. 
I  was  seated  by  the  window,  watdiing 
by  his  dear  remains,  for  he  was  then  no 
inore^  when  this  same  figure  appeared 
dose  to  our  garden  wall,  dressed  as  we 
have  this  night  seen  him.  I  am  sure  I 
aixr  not  mistaken;  I  never  could  mis* 
take  his  extraordinary  figure  and.  dress. 
He  disappeared  fiiom  my  vtewjiistal'he 

has 
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has  done  twice  to-night,  and  I  have 
never,  until  now,  either  seen  or  heard 
more  of  him.  This  same  recollection 
struck  me  when  I  first  saw  him  this 
evening;  but  I  was  not  at  all  certain 
that  it  was  the  figure  I  had  formerly 
seen,  but  now  I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  It  is  very  unaccountable,*'  said  lady 
Julia,  *'  and  I  fear  we  shall  not  easily 
unravel  it ;  however,  we  will  not  fail  to 
make  inquiries  in  the  morning.*' 

When  they  were  seated  at  break&flt 
early  the  next  morning,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  subject 
•which  had  solely  occupied  their  minds 
since  last  night,  De  Clifibrd  anticipated 
them  by  saying — "  I  saw  that  strange 
creature  again  last  night  which  surprised 
us  so  much  in  our  ramble ;  it  passed  my 
window  more  than  once.  I  spoke  to  it, 
but  received  no  answer^  and  at  last  I 
entirely  lost  it  amidst  the  thicket  at  t^e 
end  of  the  terrace." 

Rosalind  and  Julia  then  told  what 

they 
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they  had  seen,  and  Rosalind  mentioned 
her  first  seeing  the  figure  in  Wilden- 
berg.  This  greatly  increased  their  won- 
der, and  they  agreed  to  question  their 
fiiend  the  steward  about  it,  hoping  that 
he  might,  though  not  much  inclined  to  be 
communicative,  be  able  and  willing  to 
clear  up  that  part" of  the  mystery.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  next  they  saw  him,  the 
marquis  told  him  how  much  the  young 
ladies  had  been  alarmed  the  preceding 
nig^t,  by  the  strange  appearance  of  a 
human  figure,  which  they  had  seen  glid- 
,  ing  about^he  chateau  at  a  late  hour,  and 
walking  on  the  terrace  underneath  their 
window. 

The  steward  afiected  to  treat  it  with 
indifference,  saying  that  the  figure  they 
had  described  was  firequently  seen  walk- 
ing about  the  grounds  at  a  late  hour, 
but  that  they  were  so  used  to  it,  that 
they  never  minded  it,  or  even  gave  it  a 

thought, 
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ith  him,  and  leflt  Chaftomi 
a  very  high  esteem  for  the 
present  occupier,  and  a 
<;tion  of  the  pleasure  they 
uring  the  short  time  they 
under  its  hospitable  roof; 
a  sensation  mixed  with 
^hich  afforded  them  some 
riiis  was,  that  all  within 
bode  was  not  as  it  should 
air  of  mystery  and  se- 
.  of  melancholy,  about 
1  ever)'^  body  they  saw 
They  had  never  seen 
siinile;  all  seeilbed  grave 
I  fere  was  no  sound  of 
hall ; .  even  their  ser- 
oie  remark,  and  said, 
tv  domestics  they  had 
u,  all  wore  the  sanM 
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-^^ritb  them  from  tlM 

chateau^ 
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"  And,''  asked  De  Clifford,  "  have 
you  no  idea  who  or  what  it  is  ?'' 

The  old  man  made  no  answer;  but 
his  silence  oonvinoed  them  all  that  he 
knew  more  than  he  chose  to  tell :  they 
questioned  him  no  more. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  carriages  were 
got  ready,  and  dur  travellers  quitted 
Chateau'  Villefoit.  The  steward  would 
receive  no  other  remuneration  than  their 
thanks  for  the  kindness  they  had  receiv* 
ed,  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken  on  thar 
account. 

When  the  marquis,  with  great  deli- 

cncj,  t/iici'cu  xMsmti  iiiuiltry,  lie  UU fr C^ll,  oilU 

said — "  Sir,  you  must  excuse  my  taking 
it ;  my  master  never  will  receive  any  re- 
compence  for  his  hospitality  to  strangers, 
and  my  master's  will  is  my  law." 

Every  one  present  was  struck  with 
the  steward'^  solemn  manner,  and  highly 
applauded  the  strict  integrity  of  his  con- 
duct  and  principles.      They    cordially 

shook 
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shook  bands  with  him,  and  left  Chateau 
Villefort  with  a  very  high  esteem  for  the 
character  of  its  present  occupier,  and  a 
grateful  rect)llection  of  the  pleasure  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  short  time  they 
had  remained  under  its  hospitable  roof; 
but  there  was  a  sensation  mixed  with 
these  feelings  which  afforded  them  some 
disquietude.  This  was,  that  all  within 
that  delightful  abode  was  not  as  it  should 
be ;  there  was^n  air  of  mystery  and  se- 
riousness, even  of  melancholy,  about 
every  thing  and  every  body  they  saw 
belonging  to  it.  They  had  never  seen 
the  old  steward  smile ;  all  seeilbed  grave 
and  gloomy ;  there  was  no  sound  of 
merriment  in  the  hall ; .  even  their  ser- 
vants made  the  same  remark,  and  said, 
that  among  the  few  domestics  they  had 
seen  in  the  chateau,  all  wore  the  same 
gloom  and  secrecy. 

The  little  party  reached  Meillerie  in 
aafety,  where  they  sent  hack  the  guide 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  the 

chateau^ 
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chateau,  after  having  rewarded  him 
handsomely  for  his  trouble.  This  was 
the  last  adventure  of  any  consequence 
that  happened  to  the  travellers  during 
the  remainder  of  their  journey. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe — 

Nothing  now  reinainM  below, 

Bat  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days — 

A  mind  all  dead  to  scum  or  praise— 

A  heart  which  shunned  itself,  and  yet, 

Tiiat  would  not  yield,  nor  could  forget, 

But  when  it  least  appeared  to  melt, 

Intensely  thought,  intensely  felt.  Bykon. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  just 
left  Chateau  Villefort  seem  destined  to 
remain  in  the  dark,  as  to  some  particu- 
lars before-mentioned  concerning  it,  and 
the  persons  then  inhabiting  it,  my  rea- 
ders will  of  course  think  themselves  en- 
titled 
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shook  bands  with  him,  and  left  Chateau 
Villefort  with  a  very  high  esteem  for  the 
character  of  its  present  occupier,  and  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  pleasure  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  short  time  they 
had  remained  under  its  hospitable  roof; 
but  there  was  a  sensation  mixed  with 
these  feelings  which  afforded  them  some 
disquietude.  This  was,  that  all  within 
that  delightful  abode  was  not  as  it  should 
be ;  there  was^n  air  of  mystery  and  se- 
riousness, even  of  melancholy,  about 
every  thing  and  every  body  they  saw 
belonging  to  it.  They  had  never  seen 
the  old  steward  smile ;  all  see^ned  grave 
and  gloomy ;  there  was  no  sound  of 
merriment  m  the  hall ;  even  their  ser- 
vants made  the  same  remark,  and  said, 
that  among  the  few  domestics  they  had 
seen  in  the  chateau,  all  wore  the  samt 
gloom  and  secrecy. 

The  little  party  reached  Meillerie  in 
aatfety,  where  they  sent  hack  the  guide 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  the 

chateau^ 
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sex  during  their  childhood;  they  re- 
quire the  watchful  eye  of  a  mother,  and 
the  softness  of  the  female  character,  to 
form  their  youthful  minds,  and  to  con 
feet  the  irregularities  in  their  disposi- 
tions. A  father  may  feel  the  fondest 
affection,  and  the  utmost  anxiety  for 
his  child,  but  he  cannot  afford  him  that 
unceasing  vigilance  and  attention  which 
a  mother  is  enabled  to  do.  His  time  ii 
occupied  with  other  pursuits;  he  leaves 
home,  and,  consequently,  the  care  of  his 
offspring  devolves  on  servants,  if  he  has 
not  been  careful  to  provide  other  in- 
structors for  them.  This  too  often  hap- 
pens when  the  father  is  a  worthy  cha- 
racter :  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
young  Louis  de  Boveret  was  not  so 
blessed.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most 
selfish — I  had  almost  said,  one  of  the 
basest  of  men,  with  a  mind  low  and 
grovelling,  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures', 
it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  instil 
those  principles  into  his  son,  which  would 

render 
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render  him  a  usefal  and  amiable  mem- 
ber of  society.   . 

,  His  usual  custom  was,  to  spend  the 
day  abroad,  frequently  in  field-sports^ 
during  which  time  Louis  was  left  to 
the  care  of  the  housekeeper,  who  was 
as  unfit  as  her  master  to  have  the  care 
of  children.  At  times  she  humoured 
him  in  every  little  caprice,  and  at 
others  would  treat  hifei  with  brutish 
severity. 

Louis  was  naturally  self-willed  and 
obstinate,  and  of  a  violent  and  daring 
spirit;  otherwise  his  disposition  was 
good,  and  his  heart  warm  and  affection- 
^ ;  and,  under  proper  control,  he  would 
have  been  a  fine-tempered  boy.  / 

When  his  father  returned  from  the 
chase,  or  from  less  innocent  amusement, 
if  he  was  not  too  much  tired  and  sleepy, 
he  would  have  Louis  brought  in  to  him, 
to  amuse  him  as  he  sat  over  the  bottle. 
He  was  proud  of  him,  because  his  own 
son,  and  beotuse  he  was  an  uncommon- 

VOL.  IV.  L  ly. 
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ly*handsoine  child ;  but  as  £^r  real  affiKN 
tion^  he  felt  none  for  him.  He  indulged 
him  until  he  had  no  command  over  YmOf 
and  then  he  swore  he  was  a  tiresome 
obstinate  young  jdog,  and  sent  him  out 
of  his  presatiee. 

When  he  was  seren  ye^s  old,  the 
housekeeper  dieclared,  that  master  Ixnm 
was  the  most  mischievous,  wicked^  un- 
manageable boy  that  ever  was  bom,  and 
she  should  no  longer  plague  herself  about 
him,  or  undertake  the  care  of  him.  It 
was  therefore  mutually  agreed  between 
her  and  her  master,  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  school.  Accordingly  the  pow 
child  left  the  chateau,  and  was  banished 
for  several  years,  from  every  thing  which 
could  remind  him  of  his  father  or  his 
home,  in  order  to  wean  him,  as  they 
said,  from  all  his  humoured  self-will?d 
ways,    - 

This  was  indeed  the  greatest  of  kind- 
nesses and  blessings.  He  was  placed  at 
an  academy  at  a  considerable  distance 

from 


ftofti  Vi3ie£qn ;  and^  ibom  seven  jean 
cMy  until  he  attained  his  tbirt^nth 
year,  he  was  not  permitted  to  pay  a 
siBgie  i^sit  t(»  the  (^ateaio.  Soon  after 
bis  thirteenth  iHrthday,  be  received  a^ 
tetter  ftom  his  father^  desiidng  him  to 
return  home  for  the  smnma?  vacation. 

He  fek  no  pleasure  on  the  receipt  of 
thi&  invitation*  All  that  he  recollected 
of  his^home  served  to  give  him  a  dislike 
to  it,  and  to  those  he  had  seen  in  it. 
iSLe  could  not,  like  other  boy«,  recall 
scenes  of  infantine  happiness.  He  only 
remembered  teazing  his  fatbtt  for  things^ 
whidi,  as  soon  as  he  was  possessed 
o£  ceased  to  give  him  pleasure^  and 
threats  of  punishment,  intermixed  with 
imprecations,  and  expressions  which, 
3^ung  as  he  then  was,  had  made  him 
tremble  with  awe,  and  which  he  still 
riHnembered  with  horrcn; ;  and  then  he 
bad  never  entirely  forgot  the  beatings^ 
the  violent  beatings  he  had  received 

L  2  from* 
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from  the  housekeeper.  He  heard  lis 
yoiing  companions  talk  with  deligjit, 
and  saw  them  Jook  forward  with  impa-. 
Hence,  to  each  ensuing  -  holiday  time, 
and  often  wondered  what  happiness  and 
enjoyment  these  thoughts  and  prospects 
of  home  could  give  them.  He  was  by . 
this  time  grown  accustomed  and  attach- 
ed to  school,  and  to  his  instructors,  aqd 
unwillingly  complied  with  his  fiithef s 
command  to  return,  home. 

Five  years  of  severe  discipline,  and 
dose  application  to  study,  had  done 
much  for  one  whose  talents  were  natu* 
FolIy  brilliant ;  his  mind  and  manners 
were  greatly  improved,  but  his  faults 
were  only  diminished,  not  removed.  He 
was  still  in  a  degree  violent  and  self- 
willed;  but  these  defects,  during  the 
short  time  he  remained  at  Chateau  Ville- 
fort,  did  not  shew  themselves  to  their 
full  extent ;  indeed,  if  they  had,  his 
father  would  not  have   thought   them 

blemishes 
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•  blemishes  in  a  fine-looking  manly  boy  of 
thirteen. 

•  Louis  was  frank  and  jngenuous,  gehe- 
rousi  and  humane,  when  passion  did  not 
overcome  his  better  feelings.  His  father 
was  delighted  with  him^  took  him  with 
him  to  the  hunt,  and  was  very  proud  of 
ititroduciiig  to  his  brethren  of  the  chase 
such  a  handsome^  tall,  clever  youth, 
as  his  heir.  With  such  expressions  as 
these  he  evineed  his  satisfaction  —  **  I 

•kiiew,  from  the  first,  that  the  boy  would 

•  not  disgrace  me.  To  be  sure,  he  was  a 
d  ■  d  misiehievous  whelp,  but  I  knew 
he  was  true  bred,  and  would  make  a 
fine  fellow  at  last." 

Home  now  appeared  to  I^uis  a  very 
differait  place  to  what  it  had  formerly 
done.    It  is  true,  the  housekeepCT,  as 

•  he  grew  in  t^is  father's  &vour,  began  to 
look  very  cross  and  cool  upon  him ;  but 
ha  now  no  longer  feared  her,  and  set 
her  quite  at  defiance.  He  was,  how- 
ev^,  at  times,  greatly  astonished  at  the 

L  3  familiar 
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famiHar  terms  an  whi^b  ^ae  seeraed 
to  be  with  his  father ;  but  this  gave  Um 
no  ooDcensia  as  it  jiid  got  uppeaF  to  inter- 
fere with  hifi  ^ifidtvess  to  him. 

CSiateau  Vilkfort  had  gained  two  new 
inmates  sihce  Jjo^  Jhad  last  fbe6&  an  in- 
faaflbituit  of  it,  who  contributed  roti«h  Mo 
im  pteasure.  One<)f  thtBse  was  a  ibaddle- 
aged  man,  wholu  hi«  fatller  had  lately 
taken  into  his  eai^kjf  as.  to  stewaid. 
This  person  M^as  ^  It  v^^ty  benevolent 
tod  wortiiy  cbaracter,  *vrell  informed  ftr 
one  in  his  station,  having  «ome  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  tnineraldgy,  and  na- 
ture philosophy.  He,  soon  evinced  an 
uncommon  partiality  to  Louiiu  |o^  a 
pleasure  in  shewing  him  eveiy  thing 
that  would  interest  a  young  inqj»Sring 
mind,  and  explaining  their  differoat 
causes  iand  pit^iierties  to  him^  as  &r  as 
his  own  infermiation  went. 

This  won  iiie  heart  of  the  youtl^I 
scholar^  who  had  fdways  ^sseissed  that 
thitst-e^Sier  knowledge  whiehi  if  pi^oper- 

ly 


}pymatiaged»  tends  so  much  to  tbe  ini- 
{)royem^nt^  <rf*  young  people. 

The  other  new  inhabitant  of  Chateau 
Villefort  was  a  k)vdy  little  girl,  the  or- 
phan daughter  of  a  distant  rdbtiob  of 
M*  de  Boveret,  who  received  her  into 
i&  bouse  soon  after  his  own  son  Lodts 
wHs  placed  at  school.    This  little  girl 
Was  four  years  younger  tihan  I^Duis^  ami 
possessed  c&e  of  the.  sweetest  ^sposi^ 
•  tions  4ri  the  woiM.    She  wits  extremely 
playful  and  interesting,  dtid  though  6£ 
aa  laaeotnfDonly-lii^y  temper,  she  was 
at  the  ^Atne  tltioevery  docile  andcom- 
plyiiag.     M.  de  Boveret  sei^mied  as  mudi 
atttic^ed  to  tiiis  child  as  he  could  he  to 
any  thing  which  did  not  contribute  to 
gratify  his  pride  or  his  selfishness  ^  and 
the  housekeeper  now  lavished  all  that 
fondness  on  JBstelle  which  she  had  for- 
medy  bestowed  on  Louis.    The  little 
ca^eattire  vras  Louis's  dsffling  playfellow, 
or  rather  plaything,  during  his  stay  at 
the  diateau.    Leadmg  her  bj  the  hand, 

L  4  *      he 
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he  rambled  through  the  woods  of  Ville- 
fort,  and  over  the  majestic  rocks  of  MeU- 
lerie,  gathering  for  her  the  first  wild 
grapes,  and  the  brownest  chesnuts. 

At  the  end  of  the  vacation  he  return- 
ed to  the  academy,  with  very  different 
feelings  to  those  with  which  he  had  left 
it.  He  felt  affection  for  his  father,  be- 
cause he  was  his  father,  imd  because  he 
had  indulged  all  his  wishes,  and  had, 
upon  the  whole;  been  kind  to  him.  As 
to  respect,  he  felt  none  for  him.  The 
principles  and  manners  he  had  imbibed 
when  at  school,  under  the  instruction  of 
a  gentlemanly  and  benevolent  master, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  look 
with  complacency  on  the  disgusting 
manners  and  sensual  character  of  his 
father.  For  his  friend  the  steward,  the 
worthy  kind-hearted  Anthonio,  and  for 
the  pretty  playful  Estelle,  he  cherished 
sentiments  of  the  warmest  attachment 
and  affection. 

He  spent  every  ensuing  vacation  at 

Chateau 
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^Chateau  Villefort,  untH  Tie  was  seven- 
teen, during  which  times  he  regularly 
saw  E^telle,  who  was  .at  home  at  the 
.'aBine  time. for.  the  holidajs,  for  she  had 
'.akoiljeen:  placed  at  school. 
'•  At  seventeen  Louis  wasremoved  from 
the  academy,  and  sent  to  one  of  the 
Swiss  universities, -vrhere  he  remained 
.«wo,«»r8,  atthe:expiration.of:whichit 
-was 'agreed  that  he  do«>uld  travel  for  an- 
.  other  twelvemonth,  that  his  education, 
>  as  a  gentleman,  niiight  be  complete.  This 
:  was  his  own  particular  desire ;  and  his 

•  ;&theiv  though  he  looked  on  it  as  a  fool- 
-iirti^wbim,  did  not  trouble  himself  to  op- 
pose it. 

;:  /He  did*  not  see  Estelle  before  he  set 
/  but  6a  his  travels;^  as  she  was  at  school 
j  at  some  distance.  This  was  a  great  dis- 
jippointiment  ftb  him,  but  he  consoled 
i)hkDjelf  with  the  thought,  that  he  should 
.ei^  her.  society  on  his  return,  when 
J  fifaewouM  be  older,,  and  more  of  a  com- 

•  paQJ^h^forliim..;i  :'.^ 

...*j  L  5  He 
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He  retwised  kome  at  tiae^ige  of  twmtf » 
uriiidi  a  greti  tacTCfiise  r&E  ki|Dnfl€xlge^.mi 
«  pttsoB  «iiid'faeeja<bm^(}'  ^BR^  every 
manly  gmce  Botal  Wa«ty.  At  ClttdBW 
Villefort  he  i^sin  s&w  Ertdle,  nbt  4lhe 
Mtfie  pretty  pii^ul  diild  n^o  fand  di- 
verted him  in  faes  hoyish  <dttyi,  but  a 
lovely,  interefiting,  fiofl^ipncm  yoong 
woiii&ii.  He  had  netB^n  faer.  eiiipe  she 
iras  fi>iateen  y esn  oid,  imd  now  sfae  was 
josttotned  aeventeeilf  warm,  iirely^  trod 
soft  witfa  the  glowftog  Uusfaes  df  w«>bi«q- 
Ivood,  newly  opened  tm  her  oheek,  and 
the  melting  ckarm  iof  loHre  iigfattng  itp 
her  fidl  Idue  ^e  with  its  SSiiKinatiiig  ieic- 
pression. 

She  was  equally  struck  wiUi  the  vast 
improTiemeRt  whieh  had  tiikeii  plate  in 
his  person,  and  she  £eit  thaik  she  must 
no  Itioager  regard  him  iki  ithae  iigkt  die 
had  done  hithei^  as  Bxt  uSbUmiiBlte  taild 
agreeable  playfellow ;  imd^  ^s'tiie  attedi- 
mait  they  had  nautoidly  eoiUtmrted  fcr 
each  other  could  not  noW'bfe  'ektingcush- 

ed^ 
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^dy  it  was  A^ural  ^exped:  that  it  would 
»on  be  converted  iixto  a  teoder  fedinf;. 

Estelle^s  persand  dbairms  have  before 
been  described*  Her  abilities  were  by 
M>  means  bright,  but  she  was  by  so 
teeans  defident  in  jgeod  isense ;  and  ber 
^sweetness  <^  disposition,  and  ber  man- 
ners, which  were  f'emarkaUy  sofi;  «id 
wtemng.  mude  ameads  for  ber  wantof 
ikident.  To  the  ardaat  Louis  she  s^ 
peared  all  perfection.  He  &It  her  fasci- 
nation, and  fanded  her  as  hUghly  endow*- 
«d  ha  mind  as  she  was  in  pa'son.  His 
'dbaraeter  was  as  impetuous  as  ever,  and 
hispassions,  which  betook  but  littlepains 
"toixmtpol,  had,  of  course,  strengtheoed 
wiCh  his  stren^ih»  and  grown  with  hia 
jgfkx)Wtk 

BsteUe  was  not  bUnded  to  his  &ults^ 
but  she  palliated  tiiem^  conddering  them 
4fs  a0  tnach  overbalanced  by  his  good 
^ttstttiea.  She  was  very  often  obliged 
to  UAdertake  the  office  cf  mediator  be- 
tween hifii  and  his  father^/   Their  dis- 

L  6  agreementa 
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agreements  were  frequent,  and  almost 
always  occasioned  by  the  malice  and 
caprice  of  the  housekeeper. 

Louis  perceived,  with  disgust  and 
suspicion,  the  great  pow»  this  odious 
woman  had  over  his  father,  although 
the  latter  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  ffom 
his  son.  Not  so  the  housekeeper;  she 
seemed  openly  to  glory  in  it,  and  to 
display  it  to  Louis,  who  hated  her  ow- 
dially,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
haughtiness  and  contempt.  This  she 
complained  of  to  her  master,  and  it  cre- 
ated continual  dilutes  and  contentions. 

In  the  meantime  the  attachment  be- 
tween Louis  and  Estelle  became  each 
day  more  closely  cemented.  He  hesi- 
tated not  to  disclose  the  ardour  of  his 
passion  to  her,  and  received  from  her 
assurances  of  an  equal  affection. 

All  this  excited  no  suspicion  in  the 
breast  of  M.  de  Boveret ;  he  attributed 
it  to  brotherly  affection,  and  took  no 
means  either  to  prevent  or  pnmiote  it 

Some 
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Some  months  passed  on  in  this  man- 
ner, so  delightful  to  the  two  lovers;  and 
Louis  came  to  a  determination  to  delay 
his  happiness  ho  longer.  He  therefore, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing his  father  with  the  state  of  his  heart, 
and  asking  his  consent  to  an  union  with 
EsteUe.  One  day,  when  they  were  alone 
together,  he  frankly  and  openly  disclosed 
his  sentiments,  adding,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  his  father's  willingness  to  contribute 
to  his  happiness;  but  that  his  consent 
was  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  would 
ensure  the  comfort  of  his  future  life. 

He  had  scarcely  said  this,  when  the 
old  gentleman,  trembling  with  rage, 
and  almost  with  frenzy,  lifted  up  a  cane 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  hold- 
ing it  over  his  son's  head,  exclaimed, 
with  an  oath  too  tremendous  to  be  re- 
peated, that  if  he  ever  dared  to  mention 
that  subject  again  in  his  presence,  or  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  uniting  himself 
with  EsteUe,  he  would  not  only  di^n- 

herit 
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cannot  execute  them..  It  is  not  in  Us 
power  to  disinherit  me;  and  as  to  his 
blessing/ oh!  what  value  is  the  blessing 
or  the  curse  of  a  worthless  dishonour- 
able man  !** 

"  Oh,  hush  P  said  Anthonio,  ^  do  not 
dare  to  speak  thus  of  yx>ur  parent.  Let 
him  have  acted  ever  so  unjustly,  still  he 
is  your  fttther.** 

*  But,*^  answered  Louisa  ^  would  you 
have  me  be  dishonourable-^would  you 
bid  me  ■  to  forsake  the  young  creature, 
whose  love  I  have  so  long  been  endea- 
vouring to  gain?  Betray  me  if  you 
will,  Anthonio,  but  I  here  swear,  that 
nothing  on  earth  shall  separate  me  firwn 
Estelle,  while  I  know  that  I  am  still 
possessed  of  her  affection.'* 

"  I  am  incapable  of  betraying  you,** 
replied  Anthonio ;  **  but,"*  added  he,  lift- 
ing up  his  hands  and  eyes,  "  may  Hea- 
ven have  mercy  upon  you !  for  I  fear 
you  will  receive  none  at  your  father's 
hdcnds,  if  you  take  tlus  rash  step.'' 

Louis 
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Louis  paused  a  moment,  seemingly 
struck  with  Anthonio*s  impressive  man- 
ner and  tone  of  voice,  and  then  said-^ 
"  I  know  but  too  well  the  reason  of  my 
father's  refusal.  Estelle  is  poor,  and  he 
looks  forw-ard  to  my  forming  a  con- 
nexion with  some  woman  of  family  arid 
-fortune.  I  know  he  will  be  inflexibk; 
and  think  you,  Anthonio,  that  filial 
duty  commands  me  to  sacrifice  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  to  a  father's  avarice 
and  {Hide  ?" 

**  JVfbst  assuredly  not;  but  I  would 
;  have  you  try  every  gentle  measure  first»f^ 

*?  They  would  be  all  ineffectual,"  Louis 
answered.  "  An  ungentle  soul  is  not 
"to  be  moved  by  gentle  means." 

At  that  time  he  said  no  more,  but  a 
•  circumstance  occurred  a  few  days  after, 
'  that  determined  him,  and  brought  things 
to  a  crisis.  Whilst  he  was  walking  soli- 
tary through  the  woods  of  Villefort, 
thinking  how  he  should  again  address 
his  father  on  that  subject  which  was 

nearest 
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nearest  his  heart,  a  peasant  gifl  pnt  a 
small  note  into  Iti^  hand.  He  started. 
It  was .  fix>in  Estdl^.  He  Galled  to  the 
^1^  but  4she  was  gone.  H^  opened  it, 
and  read  as  fi)Uow6  :-^ 


^  Oli^  my  dear  Uouia,  I  am 
»ow  wmpletely  miserable,  I  am  not 
only^craelly  sepamted  from  ytm,  hirt  ^mi 
oh  the  pQint  of  being  foroed  info  a  mar- 
riage with  a  man  of  whom  I  Jbhow  no- 
tching. I  had  never  even  seen  him  be- 
fore I  came  here.  He  is  odioua  to  me; 
fcfr  how  can  I  endure  any  one  who  dares 
to  think  he  can  supplant  you  ?  Oh, 
come  to  me,  and  save  me  from  this  most 
dreadful  of  all  misfortunes !  I  am  at  Ge- 
neva, in  the  boose  of  Jaques  Terrain; 
he  is  the  tool  of  your  father.  But  ob, 
iw  Heaven's  sake,  leave  no  means  aa- 
tried  to  rescue  yom*  own  unhappy 

Judge 
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Judge  what  were  Louis's  feelings  on 
leading  this  billet  He  resolved  to  go 
iostandy  to  her,  and  save  her^  even  at 

^tiie  price  of  his  life.  But  how  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  his  father  he  knew  not. 
At  length  he  thought  of  a  plan  ivhich 
Menied  to  threaten  less  difficult  in  the 
«xeouting  than  ^any  other  he  could  de- 
.viae.    He  had  some  time  »go  intended 

to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  F ^,  the  master 

of .  the  academy  where  he  had  been 
edticarted*  Hitherto  the  talisman  whicdi 
bound  him  to  Chateau  Villefort  had  pre- 
ifented  this  visit.  He  novir  obtained  his 
filler's  permifisskNf)^  who  agreed  the  m(Mre 
wilUoglyv  ^as  he  thought  that  it  would 
completely  cut  off  all  communicaticm 

.  withEstelle.  • 

^    £i€)uis  aocordiitgly  set  out,  aecotnpa-* 

.  nied  by  his  dwn*  istervaBt  only,  whom  he 
knew  hfe  could  safely  trust,  and  took 
the  road  which  led,  not  to  L  »  b^t 
:  to  Geneva. 

AitiiV0d  thet^f  he  mstratl^  «oiiight 

Estelle. 
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Estelle.  He  found  her  at  Terrain's  house, 
as  she  had  herself  informed  him.  She 
was  overjoyed  at  sight  of  him,  and  fancied 
her  rescue  already  accomplished.  He 
bribed  the  people  of  the  house  so  hand- 
somely, that'  they  offered,  not  only  to 
keep  his  secret,  but  to  aid  him  in  his 
plans,  on  condition  that  he  would  pay  to 
them,  on  his  coming  into  possession  of 
Chateau  Villefort,  the  sum  which  his 
father  had  purposed  giving  Estelle  on 
her  marriage  with  the  man  he  had  so 
cruelly  intended  to  force  upon  her. 

This  he  readily  consented  to  do ;  and 
as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  he  set  out  from 
Geneva  that  night  with  Estelle,  assisted 
in  their  escape  by  Terrain  aiid  his  wife. 
The  fugitives  travelled  night  and '  day, 

-until  they  thought  themselves  out  of 
all  dangier  from  pursuit ;  then  they  stop- 
ped at  a  convent,  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  where  Louis,  after  so  many 
hopes,  fears,  difficulties,  and  anxieties, 

'  received  the  hand  of  his  adored  BJstelle. 
-  They 
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They  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  re- 
nain  there  long,  as  some  suspicion  might 
irise  from  the-  secret  maimer  in  which 
hpy  .travelled,  and  the  privacy,  with 
^hich  their  marriage  had  been  perform- 
ed. They  passed  into  Piedmont,  and 
stablished  themselves  in  a  small  villa 
lear  Susa. 

<  Louis  was  in  possession  of  a  sum  of 
Qpney  left  him  by  his  maternal  grand- 
notber,  which  enabled,  them  to  live 
rtary  comfortably  in  a  secluded  manner. 
3ere  they  eluded  all  the  searches  which 
1}^.  enraged  M.  de  Boveret  was  making 
tfier  them.  Terrain  and  his  wife,  rely- 
Og'On  the  written  promise  they  had  re- 
lived- from  the  son,  remained  faithful 
;o  him,  and  deceived  the  father.  The 
um  which  Louis  had  bound  himself  to 
j^ve  them,  infinitely  exceeded  w^hat  his 
nore  avaricious  father  had  offered;  i 

• .  .Moaths  passed  on  in  sweet  seclusion; 
[Amk  and  Estelle  lived  only  for  each 
oilier.    They  enjoyed  together  the  rich 

luxuries 
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luxuries  and  beauties  of  ^  unrivaned 
dimate.  Ai^n  in  arm  they  walked,  as 
they  had'  done  at  Chateau  ViUefort,  in 
a  country  equally  lovely,  and  in  the  on- 
disturbed  possession  of  each  other.  At 
length  Estelle's  situation  gave,  promise 
of  a  very  dear  pledge  of  their  n^utoal 
affection.  This  prospect,  which  brings 
such  exquisite  delight,  to  the  bosom  oS 
husbands  who  fed>  like  Ixniis,  a  real  a& 
fection  for  their  wives^  served  only  to 
break  the  sweet  repose  in  which  he  bad 
until  then  slumbered.  The  thought 
that  their  child  must  be  born  in  conceal- 
ment, and  under  the  appearances  of  sus- 
picion and  disgrace,  mutually  afflicted 
them,  and  seemed  to  call  {(^  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  their  marriage. 
'  LfOuis  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
write  to  his  father,  and  inform  him  of 
it.  This  was  a  most  difficult  task.  He 
felt  that  he  ought  to  have  done  it  long 
sinee;  but,  as  I  have  just  before  re- 
marked^  he  slept  taall  painful  thou^ts; 

and 


ahd  now  that  he  wa&  fiilly  avsrdce^.  he 
felt  them  the  more  keenly.  All  that 
oould  be  done  now  was  to  make  odnoes* 
dons,  without  ftirther  k)ss.Qf  time. 

He  accordingly  wrote  his  father  a  let^ 
ter,  full  of  expressions  the  most  concili* 
atory»  and  addressed  in  the  most  hum* 
ble  terms,  entreating  him  to  pardon  the 
past,  and  to  receive  him  and  EsteUe. 
again  into  his  favour  as  his  children^ 
He  earnestly  besought  his  father  to  ex^ 
tend  his  forgiveness  to  her  as  well. as. to 
himself,  declaring  that  he  could  not  en>- 
joy  any  thing  in  lifis«*^no,  not  even  his; 
f^her^s  pardon,  unless  she  shared  it  witk 
him. 

Nearly  a  month  elapsed  without  his 
receiving  any  answer.  This  made  him 
veiy  uneasy,  and  he  was  on  the  ^point 
of  writing  agaih,  whea  a  letter  arrived 
from  his  father's  housekeeper,  informing 
him  that  M.  de  Boveriet  was  extlremely 
iU;  that  his  illness  was  entirely  occasions- 

ed  by  liii^  son's  misconduct ;  and  conK 

manding 
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dnanding  him  to  return  immediately  to 
Chateau  de  Villefort. 

This  injunction  Louis  prepared  to 
obey,  although  with  great  reluctance,  as 
he  dreaded  leaving  Estelle,  who  was  in 
a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  owing  to 
her  sit  uationand  approaching  accouche- 
ment. He  felt  a  strange  and  mekncboljr 
foreboding,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
now-pale  cheek,  and  bade  her  a  tender 
adieu.  She  wept  on  his  bosom.  He 
tried  to  impart  to  her  that  comfort  which 
•he  felt  not  himself,  assuring  her  he  would 
return  to  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
return,  he  hoped,  the  messenger  of  par- 
don and  happiness. 

He  left  her  in  the  care  of  a  'respect- 
able elderly  woman,  who  had  been  re- 
commended to  them  by  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Susa,  and  set  out  for  Savoy, 
with  no  feeUngs  of  comfort  or  satisfac- 
tion. The  thought  that  his  father's  ill- 
ness was  occasioned  by  his  disobedience 
stung  him  to  the  soul :  he  could  not 

but 
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but  feelp  that  however  unjust  his  father^ 
had  beeUt  he  had  himself  beeii  yvTong  in 
not  acting  more  openly,  in  somerespects^ 
than  he  had  done. 

When  he  arrived  at  Villefort,  he  was 
Kcmved  by  the  housekeeper  with  an  in- 
sulting reproach^  which  would,  at  any 
other  time,  have^rou^  all  his  indigna- 
tion ;  but  now  he  felt  that  he  had  trans- 
gressed, and  endured  it  in  sullen  silence. 
His  fsdthful  friend  Anthonio  welcomed 
him  with  a  look  which  struck  him  to 
the  heart. 

•**  Is  my  Either  dead  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
dmost  speechless  with  a  fear  of  he  knew 
not  what 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Anthonio,  with 
such  a  look,  such  an  emphatic  tone,  that 
Xiouis  could  never  forget  It  seemed  to 
vibrate  in  his  ear,  and  conveyed  a  mean- 
ing of  the  deepest  and  most  dreadful 
import 

He  followed  Anthonio  to  his  father^s 
chaimber.    It  was  darkled,  which  add- 

yoL.  IV.  M  e^ 
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ed  such  a  gloom  to  the  apartment,  that 
it  really  looked  like  the  chamber  of 
deaths  Louis  involuntarily  started  when 
he  entered  it.  He  approached  the  bed 
where  his  father  lay;  but,  oh,  how 
changed  since. he  had  last  seen  him! 
His  jform  was  emaciated,  and  his  shrun- 
ken features,  seemed  to  exhibit,  not  the 
countenance  of  a  man,  but  of  a  demo- 
niac Rage,  passion,  and  despair,  were 
there  deeply  and  dreadfully  fixed. 

«  Good.  God!  — My  father!"  Louis 
ejaculated. 

The  old  man  raised  himself  up  in  his 
bed,  and  cried,  in  a  broken  voice — "  Art 
thou  come,  then,  thou  most  undutiful  ?* 

"  My  honoured  father,"  said  Louis, 
"  I  am  come  to  make  a  full  confession 
of  my  fault,  and  to  implore  your  par- 
don. Yes,  my  dear  father,  on  my  knees 
to  implore  it,"  continued  he,  falling  on 
his  knees  by  the  bedside.  "  My  mar** 
riage  with -" 

Here  his  father  interrupted  him,  and 

in 
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in  a  YoiCe  rendered  almost  inarticulate' 
by  rage,  excldmed — "  Wretched  young 
man,  and  do  you  then  dare  to  mention 
that  accursed  marriage  to  me?  Re* 
ceive  the  fruits  of  your  disobedience, 
and  learn  the  dreadful  truth.  In  unit* 
ing  yourself  with  Estell^  you.  have 
married  your  sister  r 

"  Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  why  was  I  not 
told  this  before  ?** 

•  This  was  aU  the  miserable,  horror- 
struck  Louis  could  say.  He  fell  sense- 
less on  the  floor.  ^ 

•*  Rather,  why  were  you  not  obe<£^nt 
to  your  father?  God  grant,"  cried  the 
wretched,  old  man,  "  that  he  may  never 
rise  more,  to  blast  my  sight,  as  he  has 
already  done  my  hopes  f' 

Louis  was  lifted  from  the  ground  l^ 
Anthonio,  the  only  person  who  seeme4 
to  pity  or  feel  fi^r  him.  He  was  carried, 
apparently  devoiid  of  life,  into  another 
room.     H^  awoke  again  to  life,  but  the 

M  2         -  late 


kte  dteJEidflil  ihoc^  teemed  to  bave  de* 
ptitted  him  fi»r  eveft  of  reason. 

Tl^  horHd  tale  was  indeed  too  true. 
Eatelle  was  the  natural  daughter  of  M. 
dfe  Bwtftet,  by  bis  hou^keeper.  Thk 
odkHis  and  degrading  connexion  took 
|4ac6  after  the  death  <:^  his  wife,  wlule 
Louis  was  a  child,  much  tOo  young  to 
riotice  any  thing  which  passed  between 
his  father  and  the  vile  partner  ^  bis 
unlawful  pleasures.  When  Louis  was 
about  fbut  years  old,  the  housekeeptf 
left  Chateau  Villefort,  on  the  pretext  rf 
vfeiting  some  of  her  relations,  who  re- 
sided at  a  considerable  distance  from 
that  place.  The  real  purport  of  her 
jdtrrney  was  very  diSerent  Her  inas* 
ter  had  her  conveyed  to  a  seduded 
vijlage  in  a  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  she  remained  until  after 
he^  confinement,  when  she  again  re^ 
turned  to  Villefort,  leaving  her  inftnt 
in  ttie  care  of  some  parson,  who  was 

handsomely 
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handsomely  rewarded  by  M.  de  Bove- 
ret  for  her  trouble  and  fidelity. 

Whfn  his  son  was  placed  at  schck)!, 
he  sent  for  the  little*  Estelle,  whom  he 
brought  up  and  educated  as  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  distant  relation  of  his  oWn ; 
and  thus,  by  concealing  his  guilt,  he 
was  the  cause  of  so  much  misery,  both 
to  himself  and  his  son.  He  had  no  suSr 
pidon  of  any  attachment  subsisting  be^ 
tween  the  two  young  people,  improper 
fox  a  brother  and  sister  to  feel  for  each 
other,  knowing  them  to  be  such  himr 
self.  His  housekeeper  had  once  hinted 
it  to  him,  but  he  silenced  her  with  ex- 
treme displeasure,  and  commanded  her 
never  to  reveal  her  own  disgrace,  to 
(ntisfy  her  folly  and  ungrounded  8uspi» 
cion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wonda>* 
ed  at,  that  he  should  burst  out  into  M 
violent  a  fit  of  rage,  when  he  heard  it 
confirmed  by  his  son's  own  lips.  T<> 
prevent  the  catastrophe  which  ensued^, 
he    instantly  removed.  Estdjb,   as  bt 

M  S  thought. 
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thought,  out  of  Louis's  reach,  and  re^ 
solved,  either  to  compel  her  immedi- 
ately to  marry  a  man  whom  he  had  pro- 
vided, or  to  seclude  her  for  life  in  a  con- 
vent. 

What  his  feeling's  were  when  he  found 
that  they  had  eluded  his  vigilance,  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
JElage,  remorse,  hatred,  and  despair,  took 
^e  possession  of  him.  He  ordered  strict 
search  to  be  made  after  them,  and  would 
certainly  have  had  them  assassinated, 
had  they  not  been  providentially  pro- 
tected  from  his  vengeance. 

Terrain  and  his  wife  declared  most 
solemnly  that  they  had  escaped  un- 
known to  them,  and  shewed  themselves 
so  ardent  and  unwearied  in  their  endea- 
vours to  discover  them,  that  they  were 
believed. 

The  varied  and  unabating  passions 
which  assailed  M.  de  Boveret  (particu- 
larly after  the  receipt  of  his  son's  letter) 
had  brought  him  to  the  deplorable  state 

already 
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already  described.  He  resolved  to  send 
for  him,  not  to  bestow  on  bicp  a  parent's 
d3ring  pardon,  but  to  load  him  with 
curses  before  he  breathed  his  last 

The  unhappy  Louis  remained  in  d 
state  of  complete  mental  derangement 
for  several  days,  but  at  length  slowly 
recovered,  though  his  mind  pever  again 
became  what  it  once  had  been;  all  its 
powers  were  gone,  and  he  might  still,  in 
some  degree,  be  called  deranged. 

During  his  dreadful  indisposition  the 
good  Anthonio  had  watched  over  him 
with  parental  aflfection,  doing  every  thing 
he  could  to  soothe  and  ameliorate  the 
violence  of  the  malady. 

In  the  meantime  his  wretched  father 
died,  in  a  state  too  shocking  to  be  re- 
lated, continually  uttering  curses  and 
imprecations  against  his  comparatively 
innocent  son  and  daughter. 

Louis  took  but  little  notice  of  his 
father's  death,  but  immediately  pro- 
posed to  return  to  Estelle^  whom  he 

M  4  now 
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now  no  longer  ddred  to  speak  Of  by  the 
name  of  wife. 

Anthonio  observed  that  he  equally 
dreaded  to  stay  from  her  and  to  go  te 
her,  and  he  urged  him  to  postpone  his 
journey  for  a  shmt  time,  when  he  might 
be  better  able  to  bear  it ;  but  this  only 
determined  him  to  go. 

He  left  Villefort,  accompanied  by  An* 
thcmio,  who  resolved  never  to  quit  him 
more,  and  after  a  melancholy  and  fa- 
tiguing  journey,  reached  Susa,  and  has- 
tened on  to  his  now  no  longer  happy 
home. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  Anthonio, 
on  entering  Villa  Alfieri,  was,  that  the 
principal  apartments  were  hung  with 
black;  all  the  domestics  looked  grave 
and  sorrowful. 

Louis  took  no  notice  of  the  strange 
appearance  of  all  around  him,  but,  in 
a  faltering  voice,  asked  for  Estelle. 

On  this  inquiry,  the  woman  who  had 

been  left  to  attend  upon  her  stepped  trera- 

^  -  blingly 
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blingly  forward,  and  said-^*^  Bignor,  my 
lady  is  deadP' 

"  Deadr  Louis  repe&ted,  s^^nring 
scarcely  to  understand  what'siie  teid«. 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair^  and;  remaiiied 
immoveable^  with  his  head  supported 
by  his  band. 

**  Your  master  has  befin  very  ill,? 
said  ^Lnthonio,  addressing  tl^e  womam 

« 

"Whatever  you  have  to  relatd^  jrou 
must  teU  it  to  meJ* 

^  Signer,''  answered  Bianca,  (that  wat 
the  name  o^  Estelle's  faithful  attendant) 
•*  it  is  now^more  than  a  week  since  my 
lady  received  a  letter^  whidi  seemed  io^ 
agttate  her  very  tnU4^.  i  was  widi  he# 
-when  she  opened  it,  and  I  saw  it,r  when 
sdbe  bad  read  it,  drop  from  her  hi^^  "anil 
immediately  she  fell  back  in  it  swtkiiu 
WiB  earned  her  to  her  chamber;  but, 
alaiff  |k)Drladyf  nothing  oouldt  slave  hef  r 
ike  mtBA  seized  with  prettiatiire  Mottiv 
and  after  two  laights  and  two  dajrs^'df 

M&  sufferings 
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sufferii^^  she  died  in  ipy  arms.  Yes, 
signor,  and  the  child  died  also  !** 

'*  For  that,  thank  God  r  inwardly 
ejaculated  Anthonio. 

Louis  had  risen  frcHn  his  seat  during 
this  dialogue,  and  kfl  the  room. 

"  Signor  Louis  is  gone!**  exclaimed 
Bianca.  *^  Ah,  poor  gentleman  !  he  is 
no  doubt  going  into  the  signora's  rocxn."^ 

Anthonio  and  Bianea  followed  him 
at  a  distance.  They  saw  him  pass  along 
the  gloomy  corridor,  and  enter  what 
had  been  his  own  apartment.  It  was 
more  gloomy  than  the  rest,  hung  with 
black  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  On 
a  couch,  covered  with  drapery  of  the 
same  mourning  hue,  were  laid  the  bodies 
of  Estelle  and  her  infant,  dressed  in 
white,  and  strewed  with  flowers,  as  was 
the  custom  (^  the  country.  Tho  light 
of  the  torches  ^ed  a  tremulous  ray  over 
t^  pallid  features  of  the  once-blooming, 
and  still-beautiful  Estelle. 

Her* 
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Hers  was  that  loveliness  in  death. 

Which  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ;* 

and  which  generally  attends  the  young 
and  innocent  even  to  the  tomb. 

Louis  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  and  leaning  his  head  on  the 
couch^  hid  his  face  among  the  flowers 
which  covered  the  earthly  remains  of 
his  dear,  cherished  Estelle, 

Anthonio  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  as 
he  witnessed  this  distressing  scene.  He 
had  always  sincerely  loved  the  two  beings, 
that  now  lay  almost  equally  inanimate 
before  him,  and  the  sight  of  the  young 
and  lovely  Estelle,  as  she  lay  in  her  long 
repose,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms, 
quite  overcame  him.  He  wrung  his 
hands,  and  wept,  and  sobbed,  like  a 
child. 

Biani;a  did  not  remain  unmoved.  She 
bathed  the  body  of  her  departed  lady 
with  tears  of  ajBPectionate  and  unfeigned 
sorrow.     She  put  into  Anthonio's  hand 

•  Byron. 

,n  M  6  the 
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the  letter  which  she  said  had  caused  her 
lady's  death.  It  was  from  the  house- 
keeper at  ViUefort,  acquainting  her  with 
all  the  circumstances  respecting  her  birth, 
and  her  near  relationship  to  Louis.  It 
was  not  kind  and  consolatory,  as.  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  mother  on 
such  an  occai^on,  but  was  full  of  railing 
and  cruel  reproaches,  accusing  the  inno* 
cent  Estelle  of  the  vilest  crimes ;  in  fact, 
any  person  would  have  imagined,*  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  was  ex- 
pressed,  that  the  unfortunate  girl  had 
all  her  life  been  acquainted  with  what 
her  parents  had  so  carefully  concealed 
from  lier.  In  the  rudest  manner  her 
mother  had  informed  her  of  her  hus- 
band^s  derangement^  adding,  that  she 
hoped  soon  to  tell  her  that  he  was  dead^ 
as  the  physicians  had  given  him  orer^ 

What  wonder  that  such  an  augmen- 
tatipn    of   distress,    or   intelligence  so 
sudden  and   so  shocking,  should   pro- 
duce the  lamentable  effect  already  relat- 
ed! 


ed !    The  unhappy  Estelle  died  broken-^ 
hearted.  '■    '     ' 

No  entreaties  could  prevail  on  Louid 
to  quit  the  room  in  which  Est^Ue  Was 
lain,  or  to  take  any  sustenance;.  He  re- 
mained .there  all  night,  and  was  deaf 
alikie  to  their  prayers  and  their  argu* 
ments ;  indeed  his  toul  seemed  to  have 
fled  with  Estelle's.  He  neither  wept 
nor  sighed,  but  preserved  att  uninter* 
rupted  melancholy  silence.  The  phy- 
sician who  had  the  charge  of  hita  did 
not  permit  him  to  attend  the  funeral^ 
but  ordered  Anthonio  tofonje  him  away, 
and  endeavour  to  divert  his  attention,,  if 
possible^. 

With  great  difficulty  he  was  remov- 
ed from  the  apartment,^  and  led  by  the 
physician  and  Anthonio  into  a  forest,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  bouse.  Whei^ 
they  had  walked  there  for  some  time, 
Antlioriio  gave  him  the  hoc^sekeepei'flr 
letter  tai^ad^  b^ing  that  it  inight  roM& 
him  ta  Mme  ^iiAettt  fedSng,  either  ^ 
'-^  indignation 
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indignation  or  grief;  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed—Louis read  the  letter,  and  then 
returned  it  without  comment  to  An- 
thonip. 

.  After  the  interment  of  Estelle  they 
suffered  him  to  return  to  the  house/ 
He  went  immediately  to  the  chamber 
where  she  had  lain^  and  finding  her  no 
longer  there,  he  looked  reproachfully  at 
Antiionio,  iaitid  remained  fixed  in  gloomy 
silence. 

By  degrees  they  prevailed  on  him  to 
walk  out  a  little  every  day;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  objects  around  him,  the 
serenity  of  the  sky,  and  the  fresliness 
of  the  air,  were  of  great  service  to  him; 
but  what  first  awakened  him  to  a  sense 
of  existence  and  feeling  was,  entering 
one  day  a  place  of  worship^  during  the 
time  they  were  celebrating  high  mass ; 
the  awful  solemnity  of  the  place,  and 
the  heavenly  sweetness  oi  the  music, 
seemed  to  touch  his  heart.  He  shed 
tears  for  the  first,  time  since  hi$  dreadful 
malady. 
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malady.  He  spoke  of  his  grief  to  An- 
thonio,  and  seemed  to  feel  more  clearly 
what  had  happened. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  Anthonio 
proposed  to  him  to  leave  Villa  Alfieri, 
and  to  visit  other  countries  before  he 
returned  to  Chateau  Villefort. 

To  this  he  seemed  very  passively  to 
consent^  and  they  accordingly  left  Susa, 
and  journeying  through  Italy,  com- 
menced their  travels  on  the  Continent, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Greek  islands^ 
aiid  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Some  of  these  scenes,  which  he  had 
before  visited,  seemed  to  recall  to  him^ 
in  part,  recollections  of  the  past.  But 
though  the  violence  of  the  malady  wore 
off,  still  nothing  could  bring  peace  or 
happiness  to  his  heart.  The  dreadful 
connexion  he  had  so  innocently  formed,: 
and  the  loss  of  what  €»  eartb  he  had  h^ld 
9io8t  dear,  was  for  ever  preaeni  to  his 
mind,  and  he  sunk  inta  a  calm,,, but 
s^ttil^  ipelancholy. 

/  After 
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After  some  years  absence,  they  re- 
turned to  Savoy >  and  again  took  up 
their  abode  in  Chateau  Villefort.  The 
housekeeper  had  not  long  survived  the 
partner  of  her  guilt.  This  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  both  Anthonio  and  his 
master,  who  would  ill  have  borne  th€ 
sight  of  her ;  and  the  former  wrote  to 
the  Worthy  Bianca,  who  liad  before  pro* 
mised  to  come  to  them  when  thev  set 
tied  at  Chateau  Villefort^  if  she  could  be 
of  any  service  to  them, 

Louis  de  Boveret  never  saw  any  one 
but  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  mansion  ; 
and  if  any  person  by  cliance  called  there, 
or  any  travellers  requested  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, Anthonio  had  orders  to  entertain 
them  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  but 
always  to  say  that  his  master  was  from 
home. 

He  did  not  coi^ne  hiinself  to  VHIe- 
fort,  but,  accompanied  by  his^  l^thful 
friend,  wandered  into  the  adjacent  eoun* 
tries  of  France  and  Svvit2edand^  endee^ 

voujiig 
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vouring  to  seek  that  contentment  and 
hsippiness  which  he  fbund  not  in  hi^ 
own  home,  in  contemplating  the  rich 
and  varied  scenes  of  nature^;  but  hap^ 
piness  was  banished  for  ever  from  his 
breast,  as  well  as  from  his  home^ — ^the 
same  melancholy,  the  same  bitter  recol* 
lections,  constantly  pursued  hini ;  but 
he  felt,  while  he  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  as  if  he  had  by  that  dieans  it 
chance  of  escaping  from  his  inward  tor- 
mentor. He  frequently  strolled  about 
all  night  during  the  calm  summer 
nights.  In  these  fancies  AnthonioaK 
ways  indulged  him,  as  the  tranquilfity 
and  silence  of  night  seemed  to  afibltt 
more  peace  and  serenity  to  his  mind 
than  any  thing  else.  Thus  he  passed 
many  years  of.  his  life. 

During  the  spring  in  which  Bamold 
Rocha,  Rosalind's  paternal  friend,  had 
expired,  Louis  and  Anthonio  were  wan- 
dering through  the  canton  of  Uri,  and 
it  was  the  former  who  had   so  much 

alarmed 
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alarmed  Rosalind  on  the  night  on  which 
Barnold  died,  chance  having  directed 
his  solitary  midnight  ramble  near  their 
secluded  dweUing.  I  need  not  add, 
that  it  was  he  who  had  also  appeared 
to  her  and  her  friends  in  the  grounds 
ofVilleforty 

This  seemingly-strange  mystery,  which 
has  been  so  easily  unravelled,  served  to 
create  great  wonder  and  doubt  in  the 
mind^.  of  those  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  real  cause  of  it. 

Thus  many  of  the  best  and  most 
wonderful  tales  of  apparitions,  were  they 
clearly  and  candidly  examined,  would, 
most  certainly,  be  as  easily,  and  as  satis* 
factorily,  elucidated. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


pod  of  the  tender  nuptial  tie, 
.  Oh !  hither,  sacred  Hym^n,  fly. 
Catullus,  Epilhalamium  of  Julia  and  Manlius* 

To  return  to  my  former  history.  Oiir 
travellers  entered  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  drew  near  the  village  of 
M^nare99  where,  as  was  their  custom 
when  they  travelled  that  way,  the  mar- 
quis and  his  family  visited  old  Nannette, 
as  they  wished  to  pay  every  respect  and 
kind  attention  due  to  an  old  and  attach- 
ed servant. 

She  was,  as  usual,  very  much  rejoiced 
to  see  them ;  but  her  astonishment  was 
unbounded  'when  Rosalind  was  intrd- 
duced  to  her  as  the  daughter  of  her  long- 
lost  and  lamented  lady.  She  clunground 
her,  kissed,  her  hands,  and  blessed  her  a 

thousand 
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thousand  times.  The  melancholy  fate  of 
the  marchioness,  and  how  her  infant  had 
been  preserved  by  the  benevolent  care 
of  the  Swiss  shepherd,  was  briefly  relat- 
ed to  her ;  but  the  villanous  part  her 
husband,  mademoiselle  de  Marigny,  and 
the  marquis,  had  acted  in  the  afikir,  was 
carefully  suppressed.  She  was  simply 
told  that  they  were  no  more,  as  there 
was  no  occasion  either  to  wound  her  feel* 
ings  by  a  recital  of  the  wretched  end  of 
'  Andr^,  or  to  expose  the  guilt  of  Rosa« 
lind's  father. 

After  having  remained  some  time 
with  Nannette,  the  party  took  leave  of 
her,  and  continued  their  journey,  De 
Clifford  called  at  the  house  of  his  fiiend 
Br^teuil,  but  was  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  either  him  or  his 
lady ;  they  had  left  home  for  some  time 
with  their  little  girl,  and  a  lovely  boy  of 
four  months  old. 

As  the  travellers  approached  Toulouse, 
the  turrets  of  the  Chateau  St  Claire  ap- 
peared 
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peared  gradually  rising  above  liie  exten-' 
sive  forest  before-mentioned  which  sur- 
rounded it  The  noontide  sun  was  shin* 
ing  fiill  upon  them,  adding  to  their  van- 
ned foliage  a  double  richness  and  beauty. 
They  passed  thrdugh  Toulouse,  and  gain- 
ed, by  degrees,  a  nearer  and  more  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  chateau,  till,  by  a  turn 
of  the  road,  they  came  close  upon  it 

"  Ah  !•*  lady  Julia  exclaimed,  "  there 
is  the  dear  chateau  at  last." 

Rosalind's  heart  glowed  with  a  thou- 
sand different  emotions  at  once,  as  she: 
beheld,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  this 
venerable  mansion  of  her  ancestors.  Cha-^ 
teau  St.  Claire  far  exceeded  every  thing 
her  lively  imagination  had  painted ;  she 
fancied  she  saw  a  magnificent  town  be- 
fore her,  so  extensive  did  this  noble  re- 
sidence  appear.  She  had  seen  many  fine 
chateaux  on  hdr  road  fix>m  Switz^and 
into  France ;  among  which,  Chateaux  de 
Valtour  and  Villefort  did  not  stand  the 
l^ast  considerable ;  but  none  of  thiete 

couldf 
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could^  in  point  of  grandeur,  be  compar* 
ed  with  Chateau  St.  Claire. 

When  they  alighted  at  the  noble  en- 
trance^  the  marquis  took  Rosalind  by 
the  hand,  and  affectionately  pressing  it, 
said — *^  My  dear  lady  Rosalind,  let  ine 
thu$  welcome  you  to  your  own  chateau." 

Rosalind  felt  the  kindness  of  this  wel- 
come in  its  fullest  sense,  and  it  deter- 
mined her  in  a  resolution  she  had  been 
for  some  time  forming  in  her  own  mind, 
which  was  to  give  up  her  claim  to  Cha- 
teau  St.  Claire,  and  retain  only  one  of 
the  smaller  estates.  The  marquis  pre- 
sented her  to  her  cousin  Henrie  St. 
Claire,  and  to  another  young  man,  the 
gay,  gallant  D'Angeville,  whom  I  hope 
my  reader  has  not  quite  forgotten,  for 
lady  Julia's  sake,  if  not  for  his. 

The  meeting  between  that  young  lady 
apd  her  brother  was  quite  charming ;  she 
embraced  her  dear  Henrie  again  and 
again,  and  extended  Jber  hand  very  cpr- 
di^illy  to  the  happy  D'Angeville.  .  The 

two 
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two  young  men  wore  a  military  half- 
dress,  which,  as  they  were  both  fine 
figures,  became  them  extremfely  well. 

Rosalind  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  them.  D'Angeville 
w^as  the  complete  French  soldier,  gay, 
volatile,  with  a  countenance  ^  marked 
more  by  vivacity  than  by  any  depth  of 
thought  or  intellect,  all  liffe  arid  animal 
spirits,  and  his  manners  decidedly  cha- 
racterized by  an  air  of  French  poUtesse 
and  nonchalance. 

Henrie  St.  Claire  was  totally  differ- 
ent ;  the  contour  of  his  face  was  more 
Italian  than  French,  and  bore  such  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  uncle,  the  late 
marquis,  that  he  might  easily  have  pass- 
ed for  his  son.  His  eye  was  uncommon- 
ly dark,  bright,  and  penetrating;  and 
'bespoke  a  mind  of  the  highest  oj-der. 
There  was  at  times  an  expression'  oft 
haughty  impatience  in  his  countenance, 
and  this  very  much  tended  to  give  him' 
the  martial,  commanding  air  he  al^ar^s 

wore. 
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wore.  His  voice  was  clear,  deep-toned, 
and  impressive,  and  his  whole  appear* 
ance  remarkably  serious  and  dignified 
He  was  dotingly  fond  of  his  sister  JuUa, 
and  now  that  they  were  once  more  to- 
gether, he  addressed  as  much  of  his  at- 
tention to  her  as  he  could,  with  due  re- 
spect to  his  parents,  spare  from  them. 

De  Clifford  was  but  slightly  acquaint- 
ed with  young  St  Claire,  and  therefore 
conversed  more  with  D' Angeville ;  con- 
sequently Rosalind,  when  not  addressed 
by  either  the  marquis  or  marchioness, 
remained  a  silent  spectator. 

Lady  Julia  and  her  brother  were 
standing  together  at  a  window,  both 
having  much  to  hear  and  to  relate. — 
"  Are  you  not  surprised  to  see  D' Ange- 
ville here?"  asked  the  latter. 

"  I  was  rather  surprised,  I  own."  re-  * 
^ed  Julia; 

"  But  possibly,"  continued  he,  *•  you 
thought  that  you  were  the  attraction, 
and  I  believe  your  coiyecture  is  very 

near 
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near  the  mark.  I  think  no  less  an  at- 
traction would  have  brought  him  fronci 
Paris  just  now,  for,"  added  he,  lowering 
his  voice,  "  I  must  tell  you  a  piece  of 
good  news ;  he  has  got  promotion :  he 
is  now  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  hussars.'* 
That's  charming,"  cried  lady  Julia ; 

but  you,  niy  dear  Henrie — are  you 
promoted,  as  you  expected  ?" 

"  Ko,"  replied  Henrie,  his  dark  eyes 
flashing  with  indignation,  "  one  more 
deservinghas  been  preferred  before  me — 
count  D .    I  think  you  know  him." 

"  I  do,"  answered  Julia ;  "  a  cowarclly , 
mean-§pirited,  pitiful  fellow :  but  how 
coi^d  he  be  preferred  before  my  bro- 
ther?" 

**  Through  the  interest  of  his  wife's 
father,  who  is  an  intimate  companion  of 
the  duke  de .  Interest  before  ho- 
nour, for  we  well  know  that  is  a  com- 
modity he  is  not  possessed  of.     Instance 

his  affair  with  captain   G ;  if  his 

conduct  there  were  made  public,  it  would 
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blast  his  reputation  for  ever ;  but,  thank 
God,  I  have  no  need  to  publish  another*s 
dishonour,  in  order  that  I  nniay  rise  by. 
it  myself.  There  are  damning  proofs 
enough  of  his  rascally  conduct,  to  sink 
him  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  honour, 
even  were  he  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander-in-ehief ;  but  I  will  not 
dwell  on  my  own  grievances.  I  am 
heartily  glad  D'Angeville  is  made  co- 
lonel, for  your  sake,  as  well  as  his  own, 
my  sweet  Julia." 

Lady  Julia  blushed.  She  well  knew 
that  her  father  had  refused  to  give  his 
consent  to  her  union  with  D'Aiigeville 
until  he  had  obtained  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  new 
cousin  ?"  asked  Julia. 

"  I  can  only  at  present  judge  of  her 
appearance,"  replied  Henrie,  "  which  is 
certainly  prepossessing.  I  think  her  one 
of  the  loveliest  creatures  I  ever  beheld ; 
but  you  know,  Julia,  I  am  an  infidel 

with 
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with  regard  to  love;  therefore  my  opinion 
of  women  ought  neither  to  be  asked  nor 
taken."* 

**  Ah  !•*  cried  Julia,  playfully,  «  I 
know  that  marble  heart  of  yours  is  as 
invulnerable  to  the  force  of  female 
charms  as  it  is  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy. 
Fame  is  your  mistress." 

"  And  I  will  serve  her  fidthfully,"  said 
he,  with  warmth ;  **  she  alone  can  lead 
me  to  my  wished-for  goal  Ambition, 
you  know,  is  my  ruling  passion ;  all 
others  are  subservient  to  it.  You  may 
believe  me,  my  dear  sister,  when  I  de- 
clare  to  you,  that  you  and  my  mother 
are  the  only  women  who  have  iever  held 
a  place  in  my  affections.  I  am,  and 
ever  have  been,  sensible  to  the  influence 
of  fiiendship ;  but  I  verily  think  I  never 
shall  be  to  the  influence  of  love." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  lady  Julia  an- 
swered ;  "  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
dear  Rosalind  will  be  the  third  female 
who  possesses  a  share  of  your  heart — ^yes, 

N  2  Henrie ; 
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Heniie;  you  abstdutely  miust  divide  it 
into  three  parts :  but  do  not  mistake  me; 
I  allude  only  to  Platonic  affection ;  that 
is  all  Rosalind  can  give  you,  if  I  am  not 
very  wrong  in  my  conjecture.  You 
must  love  her  as  dearly  as  I  do ;  but  I 
need  not  tell  you  to  love  her ;  you  wiU 
find  her  as  charming  and  a»  amiaUjB  as 
she  is  handsome." 

"  Well,"  said  Henrie,  smiling, "  I  shall 
at  least  love  her  for  your  sake." 

As  the  evening  was  fine,  lady.  Julia 
wished  to  shew  Rosalind  some  of^  the 
beautiful  walks  about  the  chateau,  and 
proposed  to  the  young  men  a  stroll  in 
the  park.  De  Clifford  regretted  the  loss 
of  his  charming  rambles  with  Rosalind 
and  Julia,  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed; 
he  felt,  however,  some  reeompence  in 
the  society  of  St.  Claire  and  D'Ange- 
ville. 

Lady  Julia  led  the  way,  attended  by 
lyAngeville  and  De  Clifford,  and  Hen- 
rie offered  his  arm  to  Rosalind.    It  must 

be 
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be  owiied  that  De  Cliflford  veiy  fre- 
quently looked  back  dm:ing  this  walk 
(for  lovers  are  very  likfe  misers),  and  fex- 
perknced  a  sensation^not  very  agreeable, 
on  perceiving  Rosalind's  arm  resting  on 
the  arm  of  the  handsome  and  manly 
Henrie  St.  Claire,  who  was;  he  well 
knew,  the  love  of  ladies  and  the  theme 
of  songs. 

Rosalind  found  her  cousin  Henrie  a 
very  pleasing  and  intelligent  companion ; 
be  strove  to  make  himself  particularly 
so  to  her,  partly  in  compliance  with  his 
sisteifs  wishes,  and  because  he  himself 
desired  to  shew  friendship  and  kindness 
to  his  newly.found  relation.  No.  one 
knew  better  how  to  please,  when  he 
chose  to  exert  his  powers  of  pleasing  and 
throw  off  his  teserve,  than  Henrie  St. 
Claire ;  his  language  was  rich  and  varied, 
and  his  manner,  of  expressing  his  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  remarkably  fordble 
and  eloquent.  Upon  the  whole,  Rosa- 
lind was  highly  delighted  with  her  even- 
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ing's  walk,  and  with  every  thing  she  saw 
at  Chateau  St  Claire. 

The  next  day  lady  Julia  todk  her  over 
the  house,  and  shewed  her  every  thing 
worthy  of  attention  in  it.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  freer  from  all 
kind  of  reserve  than  that  young  lady 
was ;  she  had  never  in  her  life  taken  the 
trouble  to  disguise  her  sentiments^  and 
she  possessed  not  a  feeling  either  of  plea- 
sure or  pain  which  she  did  not  share 
with  those  whom  she  considered  her 
friends;  her  warm  heart  was  peculiarly 
formed  for  friendship  and  reciprocal 
confidence,  and  though  her.  friendships 
were  sometimes  erroneously  formed,  they 
were  always  sincere  on  her  side ;  she  fre- 
quently, as  might  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  sanguine  disposition,  met  with 
disappointments,  and  an  ungrateful  re- 
turn for  the  fondness  she  lavished  on 
others ;  but  although  she  felt  these  dis- 
appointments acutely  for  the  time,  they 
were  but  of  short  duration,  and  she  again 
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found  consolation  in  new  attachments. 
I  have  before,  said  that  she  was  a  co- 
quette ;  but  in  her  love  for  D'Angeville 
she  had  ever  remained  unchanged.  It 
is  true,  she  liked  to  teaze  him  sometimes, 
and  to  affect  indifference  and  caprice 
which  she  never  felt. 

As  she  and  Rosalind  wandered  through 
the  lofty  apartments  and  spacious  halls 
together,  she  said,  rather  abruptly — 
What  do  you  think  of  Henrie  ?" 
Oh!"  replied  Rosalind,  «  I  think 
him  charming !  He  is  just  what  I  had 
modelled  to  myself  of  the  perfect  gen- 
tleman and  soldier.** 

'*  His  appearance,**  said  Julia,  "  is  more 
completely  military  than  any  thing  I  have 
ever  seen ;  he  is  a'  soldier  every  inch  of 
him.  When  I  see  De  Clifford  and  him 
together,  they  always  put  me  in  mind 
of  Apollo  and  Mars ;  as  for  poor  D'An- 
geville^ '' 

"  He  is  an  Apollo  too,*'  said  Rosa- 
lind. 
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^*  Of  a  very  inferior  order  then/*  re- 
plied lady  Julia,  laughing. 

*^  To  be  sure  he  is  not  quite  so  hand- 
some as  Mr.  De  Clifford,  neither  has  he 
your  brother's  dignity ;  but  he  has  so 
much  playfulness  and  vivacity,  and  such 
a  charming  countenance." 

"  True,"  replied  lady  Julia,  "  he  is  a 
charming  creature !"  ♦ 

"  Ah !  I  know  you  cannot  bear  to 
hear  any  one  praise  him  but  yourself, 
selfish  creaturei" 

"  Alas  f  how  different  am  I  from  you, 
my  dear !"  returned  Julia,  "  for  you  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  you  hear  De 
Clifford's  praises  from  me,  or  fix)m  any 
one  else,  and  generally  forego  the  grati- 
fication of  praising  him  yourself." 

Rosalind  smiled  at  her  cousin's  ready 
repartee.  She  followed  her  into  the  great 
hall  formerly  mentioned,  and  her  eyes 
were  instantly  attracted  by  the  portrait 
of  the  late  marchioness.  She  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  very  strong 

resemblance 


resen^Uatic^  it  bore  to  ,  herself :  testfs 
swelled  in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  on  the 
likeness  of  that  parent  she  hlid  never 
known—"  Alas !"  said  she,  "  those  soft 
eyes  which  seem  to-  beam  so  kindly  on 
me,  were  dosed  in  death  ere  I  knew 
what  it  was  to  lose  a  jparent's  care/' 

"  My  dearest  Rose,"  cried  the  affec- 
tionate Julia,  throwing  her  aims  round 
her,  "  your  days  of  mourning  are  now 
over ;  thank  Heaven !  you  have  at 
length  found  a  mother  to  replace  her 
whom  you  early  lost,  and  a  father,  a 
sister,  and  a  brother,  who  love  you  as 
you  deserve  to  be  loved ;  but  when  I 
think  how  long,  my  sweet  fnend  has 
been  an  exile  fiKmi  us~-ah,  my  Rose ! 
what  is  it  I  do  not  suffer !  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  to  blame  in  enjoying  blessings 
and  luxuries,  while  you  were  deprived 
of  them." 

"  But)  my  dear  Julia,"  said  Rosalind, 
^'  I  also  have  to  thank  Heaven  for  many 
blessings^  although  luxuries  were  with- 
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held  from  me — ^withheld,  I  doubt  not, 
for  some  good  and  wise  pmrpose.  Ah ! 
had  you  known  my  beloved  Agatha, 
the  worthy  kind-hearted  abbess,  &ther 
Leontin^  and  my  ever-lamented  bene- 
factor Bamold,  you  would  not  then  have 
imagined  me  destitute  of  blessings.  I 
have,  had  my  trials,  Julis^;  they  were 
severe ;  but  they  were  never  more  than  I 
was  enabled  to  bear;  and  now  how  richly 
am  I  recomp^ised  for  them !''  She  grasp- 
ed lady  Julia's  hand — '^  Am  I  not  hap- 
py, my  Julia  ?  I  have  but  one  cause  of 
sorrow  and  regret :  I  am  separated,  per- 
haps for  ever,  fix)m  those  who  were  the 
fnends  of  my  childhood.  I  am,  in  all 
else,  blessed  above  th^  common  lot  rf 
women." 

Rosalind  blushed  as  she  said  this ;  she 
felt  that  in  her  own  mind  she  alluded 
to  her  approaching  union  with  De  Clif- 
ford :  lady  Julia,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  understand  it  so. 

Rosalind  pointed  to  her  father's  pic- 
ture. 
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ture,  which  she  instantly  recognized ;  she 
looked  at  it  with  feelings  very  different 
from  those  with  which  she  had  contem- 
plated her  mother's. 

"  Henrie  is  very  like  him ;  do  not 
you  think  he  is  ?"  said  lady  Julia. 

"  In  face  and  pei^son  extremely,"  re- 
plied Rosalind.  ^'  God  forbid  he  should 
resemble  him  in  any  thing  else !  Alas ! 
that  I  must  speak  thus  of  my  father !" 

"  Do  you  know  that  &ce  ?"  said  JuKa, 
pointing  to  the  portrait  of  a  female,  which 
hung  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room. 

They  went  towards  it;  Rosalind  look- 
ed at  it  attentively,  and-  then  exclaimed 
— "  Ah !  it  is  sister  Elinor !" 

"Yes,"  answl^red  Julia;  "  it  is  the 
wretched  Elinor  de  Marigny.  '  Do  you 
think  the  likeness  strong  ?" 

Rosalind  shook  her  head — "  I  can 
trace  but  a  slight  resemblance  between 
that  youthful,  blooming  countenance  and 
the  emaciated  Elinor.  Fierce  passion 
and  remorse  had,  when  I  knew  her, 

N  6  nearly 
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nearly  effaced  that  beauty  which  I  am 
told  she  once  possessed,  and  which  this 
picture  certainly  exhibits.'* 

"  Yet,  even  in  that  face,"  said  lady 
Julia,  "  lovely  as  it  is,  there  is  an  ex- 
pression which  always  tg  me  destroys 
the  effect  of  the  finest  set  of  features. 
My  father  always  spoke  of  mademoiselle 
de  Marigny  with  aversion ;  and  although 
my  mother  was  silent  on  the  subject,  I 
early  received  an  unpleasant  impression 
of  her  character,  or  rather  of  her  me- 
mory." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  marchioness,  who  came 
to  tell  them  that  Henrie  and  his  two 
friends,  De  Clifford  and  D'Angeville, 
requested  that  they  would  accompany 
them  in  their  morning's  ride. 

Lady  Julia  flew  to  fetch  her  hat  and 
whip. 

**  Will  you  not  go,  my  love  ?"  said 
the  marchioness  to  Rosalind. 

Rosalind  blushed,  and  replied  that  she 

had 
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nevjer  been  accustomed  to  tide  oti 
horseback.  .  .    • 

The  mardiioness  proposed  thflit  she 
should  take  an  airmg  with  her  in  the 
carriage;  but  fhis  the  equestrian  party 
exclaimed  *  loudly  againstr  L^dy  Julia 
declared  she  should  ride,  Bxid  both 
D'Angeville  &nd  De  CUfford  Offeijed  to 
lead  her  horse.  Thus  politely  ,bei^^  she 
was  obliged  to  consent;  and  mounting  a 
beautiful  httle  pony  belon^iag  to  lady 
Julia,  she  set  put  with  them  on  their 
ride.  ,  

For  some  time  they  all  kept  together, 
but  lady  Julia  and  Henrie  at  l^st  grew 
tired  of  so  ^low  a'  pace,  and  leaving  Ho* 
salind'to  the  care  of  De  Clifford,  they 
rode  on,  followed  by  D'Angeville,  who 
could  not  remain  behind  wben/lady  Ju>- 
lia  was  not  there ;  they  were  soon  out  of 
sight 

De  Clifford  rode  slowly  by  the  side  of 
Rosalind;  they  talked  about  tb6  beauty 
of  the  country,  and  tbe  fineness  of  the 

morning; 
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morning;  but  these  were  topics  which 
would  not  last  long,  and  De  Clifford 
was  impatient  to  get  rid  of  them. — *^  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  ride  so  well,  lady 
Rosalind,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,**  replied  she,  "  I  fibnd  it  much 
easier  than  I  expected.** 

"  I  believe,*'  continued  he, "  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  on  horseback ;  you  remem- 
ber that  night  on  St.  Got^ard  ?** 

"  Ah,  yes !  I  shaU  never  forget  that 
night  of  horror  P 

"  But  it  was  to  me  a  night  of  rapture, 
for  then  it  was  I  first  heard  from  Rosa- 
lind's lips  that  she  loved  me !" 

**  Ah !  now,"  said  Rosalind,  half-smil- 
ing, half-angry,  and  deeply  blushing, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  ^*  and 
will  you  never  forget  that  ?" 

"  Would  my  dear  lady  Rose  wish  me 
to  forget  it  ?" 

Rosalind's  only  answer  was  a  smila 

"  But,"  added  he,  "  even  were  she  to 

command 
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command  me  now,  I  should  be  disobe- 
dient." 

"  I  will  never  compel  you  to  be  dis- 
obedieqt,"  answered  Rosalind,  extending 
her  hand. 

He  seized  that  dear  hand,  and  pressed 
it  fervently. — "Oh,  Rosalind!  when  I 
wandered,  unknown  to  you,  near  the 
convent  of  St.  Blanch — when  I  listened 
to  your  voice,  as  you  walked  in  the  con- 
vent-garden,  and  knew  that  I  must  not 
be  permitted  to  see  you — when  I  even 
feared  at  times  that  I  was  indifferent  to 
you,  little  did  I  look  forward  ta  a  mo- 
ment of  happiness  like  this !  How  little 
did  I  hope  that  I  should  ever  spend 
with  you  those  delightful  days  which 
we  passed  together  at  Chateau  De  Val- 
tour,  and  that  charming  tour,  which  will 
always  be  fresh  in  my  memory !" 

"  Ever  will  they  be  dear  to  me !"  said 
Rosalind,  with  a  look  which  spoke  vo- 
lumes to  the  heart  of  De  Clifford. 

Reader,  here  let  me  pause ;  if  thou 

art 
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art -a  lover,  or  hiast  ever  loved,  ima^a- 
^  tion  will  amply  supply  the  place  of  my 
pen ;  if  not,  were  I  to  relate  all  that 
conversation^  so  sweet  and  so  interesting 
to  Rosalind  and  De  Clifford,  it  would 
appear  dull  and  tedious,  and  would  not 
even  be  tind^fstood  by  thee.  I  shall 
therefore  only  say,  that  this  ride  was  one 
c^  the  most  delightful  that  ever  was  en- 
joyed by  two  lovers. 

Before  they  rejoined  their  companions, 
De  CUfFord  had  prevailed  on  Rosalind 
to  fix  an  early  day  for  the  <;omple tion  rf 
their  mutual  happiness. 

When  the  party  returned  to  the  cha- 
teau, lady  Julia  expatiated  largely  on 
the  pleasure  her  ride  had  afforded  her ; 
"  but,"  added  she,  looking  archly  at  Ro- 
salind, "  poor  Rose!  I  fear  she  must  have 
had  a  very  dull  ride ;  do  you  know,  she 
had  only  Mr.  De  Clifford  with  her." 

De  Clifford  took  out  his  handker- 
chief, under  the  pretext  of  blowing  his 
nose,  but  in  reality  to  hide  the  heighten- 
ed 
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ed  colour  of  his  cheek ;  he  -^diired  not 
cast  a  single  glance  towards  Rosalind, 
but  replied,  with  as  miidh'oarelessness  as 
he  could  assume — "  If  your  oousdn  has 
had  a  dull  ride,  lady  Julia,  you  know 
very  well  who  she  may  thsmk  for  it.  I 
assure  you,"  added  he,  addi«i^g  the 
marchioness,  *^  lady  Jiilia  merits  your 
severest  censure;  not  only  did  she  be- 
have ill  herself,  but  she  also  led  others 
astray ;  her  brother  and  I>'Angeville 
followed  her  example,  and.  rode  off,  leav- 
ing me  to  take  care  of  lady  Rose,  who, 
.had  any  accident  befallen  her  in  this  her 
first  equestrian  expedition,  must  certain- 
ly have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  incivili- 
ty ;  for  instance,  had  she  broken  or  dis- 
located her  limbs,  I  must  either  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  her 
to  her  fate,  and  riding  off  for  assistance, 
or  must  have  seen  her  expire  in  my 


arms." 


The  marchioness  declared  she   was 
ready  to  die  at  the  bare  meqtioii  of  what 

might 
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might  have  ensued  from  her  daughter's 
imprudence  and  ill  manners. 

Henrie  and  D' Angeville  pleaded  guil- 
ty, but  lady  Julia  was  incorrigible,  and 
maintained  that  her  misconduct,  as  they 
termed  it,  had  been  productive  of  the 
best  effects,  as  Rosalind  looked  better 
that  morning  than  she  had  done  since 
her  illness.  Thus,  after  a  little  more 
quizzing,  the  matter  ended. 

Some  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
return  of  the  family  to  Chateau  St. 
Claire ;  each  day  seemed  to  pass  more 
pleasantly  than  the  former ;  the  morn- 
ings were  chiefly  spent  in  making  ex- 
cursions and  parties  of  pleasure  into  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  evenings 
were  dedicated  to  those  amusements 
and  pursuits  which  rational  and  elegant 
minds  take  delight  in. 

Rosalind  grew  daily  in  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  her  new  relations ;  her 
uncle  and  aunt  treated  her  with  paren- 
tal tenderness— Henrie  and  Julia  re- 
garded 
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garded  her  as  a  beloved  sister,  the  for- 
mer often  declaring  that  she  was  not 
only  the  handsomest,  but  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  well-informed  females 
of  his  acquaintance. 

With  D'Angeville  she  was  a  particu- 
lar favourite;  he  made  her  his  confidante, 
and  imparted  to  her  all  the  delights  and 
vexations  his  passion  for  lady  Julia  caus- 
ed him  ;  sometimes  he  would  say  to 
her — "  My  dear  lady  Rose,  your  cousin 
is  very  cruel  to  me  to-day ;  for  Heaven's 
sake,  do  speak  a  word  in  my  favour,  or 
put  me  in  a  way  to  please  her !  all  my 
endeavours  seem  to  fail."  And  then  at 
other  times  he  would  pour  forth  all  that 
overplus  of  rapture  which  a  young  and 
ardent  lover  knows  so  well  how  to  ex- 
press. 

Rosalind  was  always^  an  attentive  lis- 
tener, and  her  patience  was  pretty  well 
exercised  ;  for  lady  Julia,  triumphing  in 
her  success,  would  the  next  moment  en- 
tertain her  with  the  soft  capricious  war- 
fare 
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&re  that  was  carried  on  between  her  and 
D'Angeville. 

One  day,  when  he  appeared  in  higher 
spirits  than  usual,  Rosalind  asked  him 
what  had  occasioned  so  extraordinary 
an  elevation?  the  only  answer  she  re- 
ceived was  a ,  hasty  salute  on  the  fore^ 
bead. 

Thus  taken  by  surprise,  she  had  hard- 
ly time  to  be  offended.*—"  Upon  my 
word,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  tear  your  joy  has 
deprived  you  of  your  senses." 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  my  dear 
lady  Rose !  I  am  so  happy,  I  really  be- 
lieve  you  are  right — I  have  lost  my  sen- 


ses." 


Lady  Julia  now  entered,  and  D'Ange^ 
ville  skipped  out  of  the  room. 

" "  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  pos- 
sesses him  ?"  cried  Rosalind. 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  Julia,  "  it  is  some 
new  freak  the  man  has  taken." 

She  walked  to  a  seat,  and  throwing 
herself  on  it,  remained  for  some  time 

leaning 
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leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  in  profound 
silence. 

" '  You  are  very  pensive,  Julia,"  said 
Rosalind ;  "  you  and  D'Angeville  are  a 
striking  contrast." 

La^  Julia  shaded  her  face  with  her 
hand,  but  could  not  prevent  Rosalind 
from  observing  the  smile  which  played 
about  her  lips. 

"  Ah,  lady  Julia,  why  do  you  suffer 
those  tell-tale  dimples  to  belie  thai  sen- 
timental  countenance,  and  those  heavy 
sighs?"  ^ 

**  Indeed,  Rosalind,"  replied  Julia,  "  I  » 
axa  very  grave— 1  am  sure  you  see  no 
dimples." 

Rosalind  could  n6t  forbear  laughing 
at  this  answer,  made  with  so  much  gra- 
vity and  so  mueh  drolleiy.  Julia  joined 
in  the  laugh,  hut  her  laugh  ended  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  My  dear  Julia^  what  is  the  matter  ? 
wlutt  can  occasion  these  sudden  ex- 
tremes?" 

"  Nothing 


i 
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"  Nothing  serious.  Rose;  but  I  am 
a  good  deal  flurried  Lord !''  added  she, 
again  half-smiling,  '^  to  think  that  I 
should  be  so  foolish!  Rosalind,  my 
sweet  friend!  as  I  have  thus  fef  ex- 
posed myself,  why  should  I  conceal  the 
rest?  the  truth  is,  I  have  just  com- 
plied with  a  request  of  D'Angeville*s. 
I  see  you  guess  what  it  is.  Well,  he 
has  obtained  my  father's  consent  to  our 
union,  and  I  have  promised  to  be  his." 

"  When  r  asked  Rosalind. 

"  Now,  my  dearest  cousin !"  exclaim- 
ed Julia,  embracing  her,  "  you  must  for- 
give me  for  having  already  a  little  secret 
of  yours  in  my  possession — ^you  and  I 
are  to  be  married  on  the  same  day." 

"  Me,  lady  Julia !" 
.  "  You,  my  dear  lady  Rosalind  J  I  do 
assure  you,  now,  I  came  honestly  by  my 
information.  I  suppose  you  will  not 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  my  father's 
having  given  his  consent  to  your  marriage 
with  De  Clifford  r 

Rosalind 
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Rosalind  blushed  scarlet 

"  Well,"  continued  lady  Julia,  "  my 
father  broke  the  ice,  and  told  your  secret 
to  D'Angeville  and  me,  though  D'Ange- 
ville  already  knew  it,  by-the-bjre.  De 
Clifibrd  had  made  him  his  confidant ;  so 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  I  should  be- 
come colonel  D'Angeville's  lady  on  the 
same  day  in  which  you  are  to  be  called 
Mrs.  De  Clifford  for  the  first  time." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Rosalind,  "  had  I 
known  how  strictly  my  uncle  would 
keep  my  secret,  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  confine  it  within  the  limits 
of  my  own  bosom.  I  find  that  neither 
your  father  nor  Mr.  De  Clifford  are  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  lady's  secrets." 

"  But  why  did  you  make  it  one.  Rose?" 

"  My  dear  Julia,  if  you  cannot  divine 
my  reason  for  concealing  it,  you  are  yet 
a  stranger  to  your  fiiend's  feelings  and 
weaknesses." 

"  Then,"  said  lady  Julia,  **  what  must 
you  think  of  me  ?" 

'a  think 
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".  I  think  yoiiL  are  perfectly  right;  per- 
bapsr  I. ought  to  have  acted  as  you  did; 
but  it  stuck  in  my  throat,  whenever  I 
thought  of  telling  it  to  you." 

V  Well,"  replied  Julia,  *'  it  will  now 
stick  in.jrour  throat  no  more ;  and  as  for 
your  timid  blushes,  we  may  blush  to- 
gether. For  the  present,  adieu  !  I  pro- 
mist^  mamma  that  I  would  go  to  her  in 
her  dreaflittg*K)om." 

All  was  at  length  arranged,  and  the 
marriage-settlements  for  the  two  brides 
drawn  up.  Rosalind,  after  a  long  and 
steady  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  mar- 
quis, ov^ercarae  his  scruples,  and  counte- 
nanced by  De  Clifford's  wishes  and  ap- 
probation, prevailed  on  him  to  allow  her 
to  resign  all  claim  to  the  domain  of  St. 
Claire  in  favour  of  Henrie. 

"  Let  me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  un- 
cle," cried  she,  "  let  me  make  myself 
happy  with  the  thought  that  the  name 
of  St  Claire  will  he  perpetuated  in  Lan- 
guedoc  from  one  generation  to  another ; 

and 
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and  where  shall  I  find  a  representative 
more  worthy  of  my  family  than  my  dear 
noble  Henrie  ?•* 

Thus  did  she  sUence  the  arguments  of 
the  marquis  and  his  son,  and  remained 
steady  in  her  determination  of  accepting 
only  an  equal  dowry  with  lady  Julia, 
and  retaining  only  one  of  the  smaller  es- 
tates in  Languedoc 

The  day  arrived  which  was  to  behold 
Rosalind  the  wife  of  the  man  she  loved. 
De  Clifford  and  she  almost  fancied  them- 
selves in  a  dream,  when  they  called  to 
mind  what  they  had  formerly  suffered, 
and  the  almost-hopeless  state  of  their 
hearts  not  quite  twelve  months  2tgo. 
He  clasped  her  hand  with  rapture  with- 
in his  own,  as  he  led  her  to  the  altar,  in 
the  private  chapel  of  St.  Claire;  and  when 
the  ceremony  was  over,  he  pressed  his 
Ups  to  her  glowing  cheek,  and  softly 
whispered — "  At  last,  my  own  Rosalind^ 
and  mine  for  ever  !* 

VOL.  IV.  o  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Haii !  wedded  k>ve !  t)ays):eripj?sJMr» 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  s^plts ! 
Here  love  his  golden  shaf^  employs,  here  ligbtf 
B^'coii|5t|iDt  laipip^  aiul  wan»9  H%  purple  ^"^9lg% 
R^igns^^here  afiid  i^v^lst  Mxt79li« 


"  J7ie  dowager  lady  Ppmbcrton  to  her 
daughter  Mrs.  Sarley. 

'^  UY  DEA9  MAEIAr 

"  Your  h»i  leljter  gme  me 
great  pk^sure,  ^nid  relieve  my  mind  of 
mucfeb  anxiety,  a$  it  contained  so  satis* 
faptoiy  an  amount  of  your  own  and  Hais 
ley's  hedlth^  and  of  your  safe  passage 
from  Fort-Patdck  to  Donaghadee ;  jou 
know,  my  love,  I  was  always  a  gcett 
coward  on  the  water — equally  so,  nay, 

BiDse 


■»! 
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moore  for  you  tlia«i  for  myself:  tSmftk 
Godf  you  are  safe ! 

^  I  am  glad  you  find  your  quarter^ 
comfortaUe,  and  that  you  aiid  Harley 
have  fiDnned  some  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance,  and  found  out  some  of  my  old 
fnends ;  tett  tihem  I  shall  never  forget 
either  their  kindness,  or  dear  Ireland.  I 
wiU  certainly  write  to  lady  C  ■■  ■  very 
shortly ;  Si^y  as  much  to  her :  you  need 
not  teU  hc^  I  am  very  idle,  and  a  shodk* 
ing  correspondent— dear  woman  !  she 
knows  it  too  well  akeady. 

^  Whe«i  you  write  next,  give  me  a 
gmat  mMiy  particulars  respecting  Ire- 
land, and  tdll  me,  if  you  know  it  youir- 
sdfy  how  long  your  regiment  is  expect- 
ed fp  remmn  there.  I  want  you  bads; 
sadly,  but  I  suppose  I  must  despair  of 
seeing  you,  at  feast  for  some  months-^ 
God  knows  if  ever ! 

^^*  I  need  not  say  that  our  dear  Jemima 
is  every  thing  I  can  wish,  and  ^most, 
Maaria,  suppfies  your  place  to  me^-^it  is 

OS  not 
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not  her  fault  that  she  does  not  quite* 
Her  little  darling  Frederick  is  a  sweet 
cliild,  and  grows  handsomer  every  day. 
He  has  laid  aside  his  caps,  and  has  the 
finest  head  of  hair  imaginable ;  it  is  sun- 
ny bdglit,  and  as  soft  as  flax,  and  curls 
beautifully  round  his  Uttle  white  fore- 
head. You  see  I  have  enclosfed  a  sped- 
raen  of  it.  When  I  cut  off  the  curl,  I 
told  the  dear  child  I  was  going  to  send 
it  to  his  aunt  flarley,  and  he^  smiled  as  if 
he  understood  me. 

**  The  Braddylls  are  with  us  at  pre- 
sent, and  we  shall  have  them  here  until 
fheir  own  house  is  prepared  for  them. 
Mrs.  Braddyll  is  as  tiresome  as  ever; 
but  I  put  up  with  her  caprice,  for  the 
sake  of  Jemima,  and  that  dear  good 
creature,  the  colonel. 

"  Last  month  we  had  all  a  most  agrees 
able  surprise ;  when  Jemima  and  I  re- 
turned from  an  airing  in  the  park,  we 
learnt  that  a  stranger  lady  and  gentle- 
man Vere  above  stairs.    Jemima,  all  im** 
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patience  to  know  who  they  were,  has- 
tened  up  stairs.  I  followed  her,  and 
what  was  my  astonishment  on  hearing 
her,  as  she  opened  the  drawing-room 
door,  exclaim — 1*  My  dearest  Algernon!" 
and  saw  her  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  - 
cousin,  the  absentee  Mr.  De  Clifford ! 

**  As  soon  as  we  were  both  recovered 
from  our  surprise,  we  were  introduced 
to  the  stranger  lady  as  Mrs.  De  Clifford 
*— but,  oh,  Maria !  all  description  of  her 
must  fail ;  you  can  form  no  idea  of  her 
until  you  see  her — such  a  lovely  angelic 
creature !  I  declare  to  you,  the  first  time 
I  saw  her,  when  I  cast  my  eyes  from  her 
to  Jemima,  I  fancied  that  the  latter  look- 
ed  almost  plain.  If  ever  you  have  paint- 
ed an  angel  in  your  own  imagination, 
you  will  form  Iry'  it  the  best  idea  of  the 
charming  Mrs.  De  Clifford ;  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  and  her  smile;  are  indeed 
heavenly ;  she  surpasses  all  the  fine  wo- 
men I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  in  my  -life- 
time seen  no  small  number.     She  is  the 
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daughter  of  a  French  marqub ;  ber  sta<; 
ty  is  very  romantic,  but  much  too  long 
for  me  to  relate  on  paper;  you  mtist 
come  and  ste  her,  and  hear  all  about  her 
yourself ;  I  am  sure  you  will-  like  hei^— 
I  have  se^i  her  neariy  every  day  since 
her  arrival  which  is  now  mom  than  4 
month,  and  I  admire  her  mind  and  ex- 
cellent  heart  as  much  as  I  do  her  p«:'S(m 
—indeed  w6  all  adore  her.  I  assure  you 
she  is  quite  the  fan ;  in  our  great  littk 
world,  every  one  is  talking  of  the  charm- 
ing Mrs.  De  Cliiford. 

"  Lady  Mordington  is  just  come  out, 
in  all  her  splendour,  as  a  bride ;  you 
know  who  I  mean  by  lady  Mordington 
^— kdy  Georgiana  Vei'e,  that  was,  whom 
every  body  set  down  for  your  brother 
before  his  marriage.  She  is  exerting  all 
her  powers,  and  calling  forth  all  her 
charms,  to  outrival  Mrs.  De  Clifford ; 
but  all  in  vain :  in  ^ite  of  her  endeavours, 
she  does  not  attract  half  the  admilration 
and  attention  that  are  paid  to  the  lovely 

French 
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French  l»'Ide»  who  remmns  quite  passive 
on  the  occasion^  and  even  seeohs  to  dinii 
the  adulaticMi  her  beaidty  everywhere 
meets  with.    This  piques  lady  Mording- 
ton  excessively ;  she  may  as  well  giVe 
up  the  Gontest  at  once^  for  ^  never  can 
have  the  advantages  which  Mrs.  De 
Clifford  possesses;  she  kt  something  quite 
new^  and  her  romantic  stcny  suits  us  et- 
actly,  who  are  aU  dying  for  novelty. 
Every  one  is  j6n  the  rack,  to  see  this  new 
beauty,  and  to  hear  something  of  her ; 
and^  mtidi  as  it  will  astonish  you,  my 
dear  girl,  I  must  tell  you  I  aih  now>  in. 
my  old  age^  become  quite  the  fashion^ 
mor^  so  perhaps  thata  ever  I  was  in  my 
life.     Lady  Femberton's  assemblies,  la- 
dy  PemberttHi's  routes,  and  lady  Fern- 
berton's  morning  parties,  are  now  th& 
pleasantest  in  town ;  for  they  all  know 
they  are  sure  to  meet  Rosalind^  or  the 
Shepherdess  of  the  Alps,  as  tiiey  some- 
times call  her,  at  my  houiste. 
^  Her  hiisband  urged  her  to  iqppear  in 
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puUic,  as  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  hears  her  praises^  and  sees  her  admir- 
ed :  and  yet  this  incomparable  Rosa- 
lind, gentle  and  unassuming  as  she  is, 
does  not  escape  without  her  share  of 
censure  and  of  ridicule.  She  was  bred 
up  in  a  convent,  and  is  very  strict  in  the 
performance  of  her  religious  duties;  per- 
haps she  talks  too  much  on  the  subject 
to  suit  the  ear  of  a  Protestant,  and  an 
£nglish  fashionable  world. 

"  I  have  not  unfrequently  heard  odi- 
ous remarks  from  lady  Mordington's 
party,  when  Mrs.  De  Clifford  has  re^ 
mained  at  home.  Some  one  perhaps 
asks — ^  Where  is  Mrs.  De  Clifford  this 
evening?  and  the  scornful  reply  is — 
*  Oh,  St.  Rosalind  is  at  her  prayers,*  or 
'  the  fair  nun  is  attending  vespers  in  lady 
Pemberton's  private  chapel,  and  you 
surely  would  not  have  her  appear  in  her 
veil;  her  champions  would  by  that  suffer 
a  complete  defeat' 

"  Such  are  the  mean  and  paltry  re- 
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flections  they  throw  on  the  fervent  and 
sincere  piety  g£  the  amiable  Rosalind. 
The  dear  enthusiast  is  as  yet  a  novice  in 
the  world ;  she  is  a  stranger  to  its  de» 
ceit  and  malice ;  educated  jn  seclusion^ 
she  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  disf- 
guise  the  virtuous. sentiments  of  her  in- 
nocent heart ;  what  she  fedls  she  speaks^ 
and  she  has  yet  to  learn  the  sad  truths 
that  in  the  great  world,  even  virtue  is 
sometimes  considered  as  a  failing.  Re- 
ligion has,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  long  been 
looked  upon  as  such ;  it  is  thrown  aside 
like  an  antiquated  gem,  which  was  cmce 
considered  ornamental, .  but  is  now  no 
longer  fashionable. 

"  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  all  be  assembled  to- 
gether  at  Lowden  Park,  and  add  ouir 
dear  Maria  and  Harley  to  our  domestic 
circle;  I  shall  then  have  more  leisure  to 
study  the  character,  and  cultivate  the 
inendship,  of  Mrs.  He  Clifford.  I  can 
perceive  a  smile  brighten  her  lovely  fea* 
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tures  whenever  her  husband'  mentions 
the  country  md  Mduiit  St.  EdnaundV. 
If  I  mistake  not  b^  chattieter,  she  is 
even  more  fitted-  to  Ain^  in  domestic 
life  thto  to  eldte  adminitl(»i  in  &  more 
extensive  sphere ;  she  oertainly  seeiAs^to 
prefer  the  former:  they  do  not,  however, 
go  down  to  Mount  Sti  Edmund's  until 
June  or  July.  As^  I  am  to  present  the 
bride  at  oourt^  I  expect  she  will' do  me 
great  credit,  as  I  have  no  s^uple  in  say^ 
ing  she  will  be  considered  ais  the  finest 
Woman  there. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  giri,  I  have  exerted 
myself  wonderfully,  having  written  you 
so  much  at  length.  I  shall  now  con* 
elude,  with  my  most  affectionate  regards 
to  Harley  and  yourself,  in  which  I  am 
'joined  by  your  brother  and  sistefr.  Write 
to  me  sdon,  I  entreat  you,  and  believe 
4tne  ever,  my  dearest  Maria^  ydut  tender 
and  devoted  mother, 

'*  C  PEMBEiTON.'* 

"  Mr. 
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"  Mr.  Be  CUffbrd  to  hdy  PetnherUm.* 

^  Modnt  St.  £dmtind*8^  Noiremb6r. 

**  My  de^t  JemimH  wiUi  I  am 

^ure,  partidpate  in  the  heartfelt  satbfac^ 

t'ion  with  which  I  take  up  tny  pen  ta 

write  to  her,  when  ^he  kams  froo!!  what 

source  it  flows.    I  know  youi^  heart,  my 

sweet  frieiid— I  kn5w  that  it  iaever  alivfe 

to  feeli]lg3  of  doctieiStic  int^est^  and  to 

subjects  of  much  higher  importance  than 

this  world  can  pitesent    FnHH  the  many 

conversationi^  We  have  had  tc^ether,  I 

a:m  convinced  that  we  are  both  agreed 

in  our  opinions  on  meligious  subjects^ 

and  consider  the  welfai^  of  ttie  body 

.  of  but  little  import,  when  opposed  to 

the  welfai^e  of  liie  immortal  so&L 

"  You  know  I  have  often  km^ted 
that  iby  dearest  Roialind  should  differ 
firmd  mein  so  many  essential  ]^dtnt»  c^ 
our  religion.  The  gr^t  distanfii  \Stm 
unfortunate  ^ffierAied  of  ofumoii  threw 

befmen 

*  TLis  lettec  is  supposed  to  have  Wen  wmtten.  four 
jetrs  aftev  the  piecediog  one.. 
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between  as,  has  at  times  occasioned  me 
uneasiness  impossible  to  be  described* 
On  that  solemn  subject  we  could  have 
no  thoughts  in  common— €ach  consider- 
ed the  other  in  an  error,  and  conse- 
quently  we  were  debarred  from  partak- 
ing   of    its    soothing  bahn   together. 
Judge  then  of  my  feelings,  loving  her, 
'  doting  on  her  as  I  do,  when  I  inform 
you  that  we  have  ibis  day,  for  the  first 
time,  received  the  holy  sacrament  to- 
gether, as  men^bers  of  the  church  of 
England  :  how  did  my  heart  throb  with 
delight  as  we  both  knelt  down  at  the 
altar,  united  in  heart  and  mind  I  not  even 
on  that  day,  when  I  clasped  her,  a  lovely 
bride,  in  my  arms,  did  I  fed  a  greater 
thrill  of  ecstacy. 

*•  My  little  Agatha  is  now  nearly  two 
years  old ;  and  another  young  olive  shoot 
will  (if  the  Almighty  continues  to  bless 
me  and  mine,  as  he  has  hitherto  done) 
soon  be  transplanted  into  my  nursery. 

<*  Dissensions  in  religious  opinions^ 

or. 
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or,  indeed,  in  any  opinions,  after  the 
birth  of  children,  become  more  and 
more ,  serious.  I  could  not  have  endured 
to  see  them  brought  up  in  such  shock- 
ingly-erroneous tenets;  and  Rosalind 
would  equally  have  lamented  their 
growing  up  heretics.  I  thank  God  most 
sincerely,  all  my  uneasiness  is  now  re- 
moved, and  by  the  gentlest  measures  ; 
the  change  in  her  sentiments  has  been 
sure  and  gradual — I  have  suffered  no- 
thing but  her  own  unbiassed  reason  and 
judgment  to  bring  about  her  conversion. 

"  When  we  first  came  down,  I  fitted 
up  my  own  study  as  a  little  oratory  for 
her ;  there  she  placed  her  crucifix,  and 
used  to  retire  there,  to  offer  up  her 
morning  and  evening  prayer.  Oh,  how 
bitterly  did  I  lament  that  piety  so  fer- 
vent should  be  so  mistaken !  1  prayed 
that  she  might  be  guided  into  the  right 
way,  and  my  prayer  was  heard. 

'*  I  used, gentle  arguments  to  prevail 

on 
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on  her  to  accompany  me  to  diimji,  and 
at  length  succeeded ;  add  she  heard 
there  every  Sabbath  the  most  enlighten- 
ed aiKl  forciUe  disooitirses^  from  our  m- 
valuabk  friend^  Mr.  Flemi^.  He  also 
came  firequently  to  our  Jiouse^  aikd  had 
many  interestmg  conversations  with  ber. 
You  are  acqumnted  with  our  gooddd 
pastor's  persuasive  eloquence ;  it  was  too 
mild  to  startle  and  alarm,  but  it  stole 
like  a  soft  calm  light  over  RosaHnd's 
souL 

"  After  thede  conversations  she  ap- 
peared very  thoughtful,  and  seemed  to 
weigh  deeply  what  he  had  said.  There 
was  at  times  a  degree  of  uneasiness  m 
her  mindv  occasioned  by  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  dawning  of  her  new  ideas, 
and  the  early  pritidples  instilled  into  her 
by  the  friend  who  educated  her,  for 
wiiom  she  always  dierishes  sentiments 
of  the  most  devoted  affection  and  grati- 
-tude.     What  wonder,   then,  that  she 

should 
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should  feel  a  pang  in  banishing  l^se 
deep-rooted  and  venerated  principles 
from  her  breast! 

"  In^d,  had  I  been  of  a  jealous  dis^ 
position,  the  only  thing  that  couM  awa* 
ken  it  in  me  would  be  the  almost  ado^ 
ration  with  which  she  recalls  and  dwells 
on  every  recollection  of  that  firiehd  of 
her  youth;  could  she  hate  heard  th^ 
voice  of  her  beloved  instructress  whisper 
from  a&r — ^  Bx)salind,  art  thou  become 
a  heretic  ?*  I  aHi  sure  the  united  efforts 
o£  Mr.  Fleming  and  m3rself  would  havd 
proved  fruitless. 

"  That  excellent  man  lent  her  several 
works,  which  clearly  set  forth  the  errcw 
and  superstitious  foUies  of  the  churdi  df 
Rome;  these  convincing  proofs  ottix6 
absurdity  of  popery,  together  with  th^ 
striking  and  instructive  remarks  he  made 
on  the  several  passages  in  those  works^ 
and  on  the  scriptures,  enlightened  her 
mind,  and  completed  her  conversiofli 
This  day  has  mote  than  rewarded  MK 

Fleming 
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Fleming  for  all  the  pains  he  took  to 
bring  it  about. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  Rosalind  and  I 
are  now  in  every  thing  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind.  She  still  keeps  her  little  ora- 
tory ;  and  although  the  crucifix  is  now 
removed  from  it,  it  is  dedicated  solely 
to  religion.  I,  as  well  as  my  Rosalind, 
find  it  one  of  the  greatest  of  comforts ; 
there  is  a  something  particularly  sooth*- 
ing  and  pleasing  to  the  mind,  at  those 
periods  when  it  is  inclined  to  serious  me- 
ditation,  to  retire  to  a  little  sanctuary  sa- 
cred to  the  service  of  God.  It  is  in  this, 
and  this  alone,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  an  advantage  over  us ;  but  we  may 
obtain  it  in  the  manner  I  have  just  men- 
tioned ;  I  assure  you,  Jemima,  it  is  a 
plan  which,  although  it  may  at  first  ap- 
pear fanciful,  will,  in  the  end,  afford  you 
satisfaction. 

"  Could  some  of  our  acquaintance,  I 
will  not  say  our  friends,  peruse  this  let- 
ter, they  would  say  that  I  was  grown 

very 
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very  good  and  sermonizing — they  might 
perhaps  at  once  stamp  me  a  Methodist ; 
but  I  know  that  you  will  think  it  more 
suited  to  the  day  than  if  it  had  been 
written  in  a  gayer  style ;  indeed,  I  am 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  at  present  to 
write  on  any  other. 

"  My  Rosalind  continues  equally  de- 
lighted with  Mount  St.  Edmund's  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  is  enjoying  a 
tolerably-good  state  of  health.  Each 
day  and  each  hour  I  feel  her  value  more 
forcibly,  and  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  she  is  the  only  woman  who  . 
could  ever  have  made  me  happy ;  but  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  happy,  is  to  convey 
to  your  mind  but  a  trifling  idea  of  the 
bliss  I  enjoy :  how,  my  dear  Jemima, 
shall  1  express  it  better  than  by  saying 
that  Rosalind  and  I  are  as  happy  as  you 
and  lord  Pemberton — now  I  am  sure 
you  will  understand  me. 

"  Write  to  me  ere  you  leave  Casttie 

Everington. 
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Ereriiigtoiu  We  live  m  faeces  of  seeing 
yousocm;  surely  you  will  ooHie  down  to 
Lowden  Park,  before  you  go  to  town. 
For  the  preseiit  &rewdl !  Ever  yours, 

^  A.  Db  Clifford." 


FINIS. 
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